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BIUTTSII  INDIA. 

rpHE  following  remarks  upon  British  India  shall  have  refer- 
ence  to  its  extent,  its  history,  its  people,  and  its  religion. 

When  the  nations  of  Western  Asia,  in  travelling  towards  the 
Ea.st,  passed  from  those  elevated  regions  of  land  forming  what 
we  now  call  Hindostan  and  Afghanistan,  they  found  those 
ranges  sloping  down  to  a  majestic  river  far  surpassing  the 
Oxus,  the  Tigris,  or  the  Euphrates,  with  which  they  were 
familiar,  to  a  river  of  the  name  of  the  Indus,  and  to 
the  tract  of  land  lying  to  the  east  of  that  river  they  gave  the 
name  of  India.  The  region  in  which  we  find  them  extending 
themselves  may  he  thus  described.  Stretching  from  the  Indus 
on  the  west,  you  find  the  gigantic  range  of  the  Himalaya  Moun¬ 
tains  running  along  towards  the  east,  and  you  travel  in  that 
direction  1800  miles  before  you  reach  the  eastern  limits  of 
British  India,  in  the  province  of  Assam.  If  you  take  the  nor¬ 
thern  extremity,  the  Vale  of  Cashmere,  you  travel  2000  miles 
before  you  reach  the  .southern  termination,  Cajje  Comorin  :  tlie 
most  northern  city  is  Liihore,  and  the  mo.st  southern  city  is  Tri- 
chinopoly.  These  two  cities  are  as  far  apart  as  Stockholm 
andNajiles.  Upon  the  other  hand,  Chittagong  on  the  ea.st,  and 
Ilydrabad  on  the  west,  are  as  far  apart  as  Athens  and  Paris. 
The  immen.se  mountainous  country  included  within  this  terri¬ 
tory  may  be  stated  to  be  twenty-five  times  as  large  as  England 
and  Wales,  and  it  is  populate<l  by  a  number  of  human  beings 
amounting  to  not  less  than  200,000,000  or  about  eight  times 
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the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Within  this  country, 
that  we  include  under  the  name  of  British  India,  tliere  are 
about  eight  natives  for  every  person  found  in  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  Wales. 

If  you  take  this  country,  you  find  its  physical  peculiarities 
as  follow  :  starting  from  the  Indus  upon  the  west,  about  400 
miles  towards  the  east  you  perceive  that  every  running  stream 
has  a  direction  towards  the  soutli,  with  a  slight  inclination  to¬ 
wards  the  west.  This  sufficiently  indicates  the  geological  level 
of  that  part  of  the  country  as  being  to  the  south,  with  a  slight 
inclination  towards  the  west.  After  you  have  passed  about  400 
miles,  you  find  that  all  the  running  streams  change  their  direc¬ 
tion  ;  they  every  one  tend  away  towards  the  east,  as  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Ganges  :  and  you  perceive  this  to  prevail  over  an 
extent  of  country  of  perhaps  1300  miles  in  length  by  GOO  in 
breadth  ;  every  stream  originating  iu  this  country  runs  to  the 
east,  with  a  slight  inclination  to  the  south.  Then  again,  tra¬ 
velling  towards  the  south  from  the  Himalaya  mountains  for  GOO 
miles  you  encounter  a  giant  range  of  mountains,  called  the  Vin- 
dhya  mountains,  to  the  south  of  which  the  river  Nerbudda 
runs  to  the  west  ;  south  of  this  a  second  range  called  the  Sant- 
poora,  to  the  south  of  which  again  is  a  second  river  the  Tupti ; 
to  the  south  of  which  you  find  another  chain,  and  when  you 
have  an  ived  at  the  top  of  that  chain,  instead  of  finding  as  you 
expect  a  de.scent  on  the  other  side,  you  see  only  a  prodigious 
mountain  top.  Once  arrived  at  the  summit  of  that  range,  you 
look  before  you,  and  instead  of  a  deseent  there  is  a  wide  undu¬ 
lating  country  at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  onward,  and  onward 
to  the  Nilgherrie  Hills,  and  you  travel  800  miles  before  you 
find  the  jdace  where  that  mountain  again  descends  to  the  plain. 
This  immense  plateau  is  800  miles  in  length,  and  of  a  breadth 
ranging  from  100  to  GOO  miles  ;  so  that  in  the  centre  of  the 
Indian  Peninsula  you  find  the  country  of  the  Mahrattas,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Nizam,  the  territories  of  the  Rajah  of  Berar, 
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and  the  kingdom  of  j\Iysore,  all  held  as  it  were  in  the  air,  and 
hearing  precisely  the  same  relation  to  the  rest  of  India  as  tlie 
floor  upon  wliich  we  are  assembled  occupies  to  Bishopsgate  Street 
below  us.  Tliere  is  a  flat  country  below,  higher  up  an  immense 
plateau  of  various  kingdoms  and  languages  ;  within  a  few  hours’ 
climbing  or  walking,  I  had  almost  said,  you  have  one  climate 
above  and  another  below,  with  diflerent  vegetable  productions 
suited  to  the  nature  of  each. 

Ui)on  this  extensive  plateau  of  land,  every  stream  runs 
towards  the  east ;  there  is  not  a  solitary  stream  originating 
there,  running  towards  the  west.  These  mountains  lead  up  to 
those  inimcn.se  elevations,  known  as  the  Gliauts,  standing  in 
relations  of  this  kind  :  the  Western  Gliauts  being  double  the 
average  height  of  the  Eastern  Ghauts,  and  the  whole  table-land 
sloping  from  the  west  to  east,  just  as  the  side  of  the  roof  of  a 
house  does.  It  is  a  most  singular  fact,  and  one  which  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrates  the  adaptation  which  Providence  manifests 
in  all  his  works,  that  when  you  rise  and  dress  in  the  morning, 
upon  the  table-land,  or  rather  in  the  lowlands,  you  find  the 
sheep  grazing  upon  the  extensive  jiastures,  with  hair  like  that 
of  a  calf,  not  a  vestige  of  wool  upon  it ;  liecause  in  that  country 
wool  would  be  a  great  encumbrance,  for  in  the  coldest  part  of 
the  year  there  is  no  necessity  whatever  for  wool  in  the  low¬ 
lands  ;  you  climb  the  mountain  side,  for  the  space  of  two  or 
three  hours,  and  you  find  an  ojien  country  on  the  top,  where 
sheep  are  grazing,  and  to  your  astonishment,  these  sheep  have 
wool.  Below  there  are  sheep  grazing  without  wool  ;  above 
with  wool,  and  this  not  in  immediate  juxtaposition  to  each 
other.  It  is  a  convincing  proof  of  the  care  of  God,  and  of  his 
providence  over  his  creatures,  rational  and  irrational.  In  India, 
taking  it  as  we  find  it,  you  are  not  to  suppt»se  a  tropical  climate 
or  country  as  the  public  generally  suppose.  If  you  take  the 
northern  limit  of  India,  you  will  travel  7 00  miles  before  you 
get  into  the  tropics  ;  the  consequence  is,  that  the  productions 
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of  tlie  country  are  various  ;  you  will  find,  it  is  true,  the  sj)i(;es 
of  the  East,  but  you  will  also  find  all  the  productions  of  Europe  ; 
you  will  find  rice,  also  wheat ;  you  will  find  the  yarn,  also  the 
potato  ;  you  will  find  the  banana  and  also  the  cabbage  ;  and 
taking  the  various  parts  of  India,  there  is  scarcely  a  production 
of  earth  which  you  may  not  find.  The  southern  limit  of  India  is 
witldn  eight  degrees  of  the  Equator ;  the  northern  limit  is  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  while  the  country 
about  Bengal  is  flat,  and  watered  by  the  Ganges,  tlie  other  por¬ 
tions  are  frequently  about  twice  tlie  height  of  Snowdon,  some¬ 
times  higher  than  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  itself,  which  is 
1 5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  greatest  variety 
of  productions  is  therefore  found  in  the  vast  extent  and  various 
climates  of  that  country. 

Now,  if  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  History  of  India,  we 
shall  find  that  the  early  history  of  India,  like  that  of  other 
countries,  is  very  indistinct.  The  early  history  of  nations,  like 
that  of  mankind,  in  the  period  of  their  infancy  will  always  be 
very  confused.  The  memory  of  nations,  like  that  of  individuals, 
when  apidied  to  early  events,  will  always  ajipear  confused, 
until  the  age  of  infancy  be  passed  ;  and  just  as  a  man  who 
should  attempt  to  write  the  history  of  his  own  time  and  his 
own  notions  iluring  the  period  s|)ent  in  the  cradle,  would  be 
certain  to  fall  into  whim.siealities,  so  all  nations  that  have 
attempted  to  write  early  histories  have  fallen  into  the  grossest 
blunders,  with  the  exception  of  one,  and  that  exception  was 
not  owing  to  the  wisdom  of  man,  but  to  the  inspiration  of 
God.  There  is  not  now  in  this  world,  among  all  the  libraries 
written  in  ancient  time  upon  the  origin  of  the  world,  a  single 
liook,  but  one,  which  can  bear  to  be  looked  at  by  the  light  of 
modern  disccjveries,  and  that  one  written  in  a  desert  for  a  tribe 
of  poor  people  just  emerging  from  a  state  of  slavery. 

The  Hindoo  records  have  not  escaped  this  general  confusion. 
Their  records  are  found  in  the  sacred  books,  and  according  to 
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these  records  our  world  has  existed  in  its  present  state,  with 
tlie  human  family  upon  it,  for  more  than  four  million  of  years. 
About  four  million  of  years  ago,  there  was  a  sage  ealled 
Satyavrata,  wlio  with  his  family  had  escaped  a  deluge,  which 
had  destroyed  all  the  rest  of  tlie  human  family  ;  tlius  liolding 
th(!  tradition  like  all  otlier  nations  of  an  ancient  deluge.  They 
start  therefore  from  this  period  of  the  deluge.  In  this  Satya 
Yuga,  which  was  the  age  of  blessedness,  all  men  were  hai)pier 
than  they  now  are  ;  the  condition  of  man  was  one  devoid  of 
mi.sery,  and  the  lifetime  of  man  extended  to  one  hundred 
tliousand  years.  In  this  age  Satyavrata  lived  for  a  pi'riod  of 
1,728,000  years,  and  tlie  period  of  his  life  was  called  the  first 
age  of  the  world  or  Satya  Yuga  :  that  age  was  brought  to  an 
end  by  the  death  of  Satyavrata. 

When  he  died  the  world  entered  into  its  second  era,  or  Trita 
Yuga.  In  this  era,  three  portions  of  the  human  family  became 
corrupt,  and  the  life  of  man  dwindled  down  to  ten  thousand 
years;  this  Trita  Yuga  lasted  1,200,000  years,  and  then 
came  the  time  when  the  half  of  the  human  family  became 
corrupt,  and  the  lifetime  of  man  dwindled  to  1000  years. 
This  era,  which  was  called  the  Dwarpara  Yuga,  lasted  804,000 
years,  and  tlien  commenced  the  Kali  Yuga,  or  tlie  present  age 
of  darkne.ss,  which  is  to  last  just  432,000  years  ;  of  these 
only  494D  years  have  as  yet  elapsed,  and  the  characteristics  of 
this  Kali  Yuga,  are,  that  all  men  are  corrupt,  and  the  lifetime 
of  man  is  bounded  by  the  limit  of  1 00  years.  When 
Satyavrata  died  (for,  remember  the  history  of  the  sacred  books 
of  India  is  confined  to  the  north-eastern  parts  of  the  Continent), 
two  lines  of  jirinces  founded  empires,  one  in  Ayodya,  now 
known  as  the  kingdom  of  Oude,  the  other  in  Victora  ;  these 
princes  were  called  princes  of  the  Sun  and  iloon.  Now  indi¬ 
viduals  not  acquainted  with  the  nomenclature  of  the  country 
would  be  ready  to  suppose  that  these  were  not  real  jiersonages 
but  mythological,  but  a  modern  king  was  called  Vickramditya 
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(or  Vickrama,  the  Sun).  The  last  of  these  kings,  of  whom  we 
have  any  record,  was  called  Chandrabija,  the  seed  of  the  ]\Ioon. 
Tliat  most  interesting  of  all  adventurers,  Mr.  Brooke,  tells  us 
of  two  chiefs,  who  were  called  respectively  “  Sun  ”  and 
“  Moon,”  so  that  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  persons  called 
the  Sun  and  the  Moon  did  really  fill  the  places  assigned  to 
them  in  the  records.  Of  the  line  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  there 
were  fifty-five  princes,  and  they  reigned  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Trita  Yuga,  that  is  23,000  years  to  each  reign.  Then 
again,  coming  down  to  the  Dwarpara  Yuga,  there  were  twenty- 
nine  persons  who  reigned  during  that  period,  for  an  average 
length  of  29,000  years  to  every  reign.  This  is  certainly  not 
very  probable. 

If  we  come  to  the  Kali  Yuga,  we  find  the  extraonlinary 
fact  that  the  reigns  dwindled  down  to  an  average  of  thirty 
years,  and  the  princes  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  reigned  until  1000 
ye.ar8  of  this  Kali  Yuga  had  passed;  that  Is,  this  illustrious 
line  ceased  to  reign  at  or  about  the  time  of  the  founding  of 
Carthage,  or  about  the  early  period  of  the  reign  of  Solomon. 
Before  they  had  ceased  to  reign,  a  new  dynasty  and  kingdom 
were  founded  by  an  individual  called  Jarasandlia,  who  reigned 
in  the  town  of  Bahar.  In  process  of  time,  this  dynasty,  or 
the  person  representing  it,  was  murdered  by  Brahma,  who 
raised  to  the  throne  a  man  of  the  name  of  Chandrakupta  ; 
that  name  furni.shes  us  with  the  only  mark  by  which  we  can 
judge  of  that  immense  field  of  Indian  chronology,  and  we 
arrive  at  that  point  thus  :  Just  327  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  Alexander  jdaced  his  foot  upon  the  shores  of  the  Indus, 
anti  he  looked  forward  to  conquests  far  more  glorious  than  any 
which  had  yet  attended  his  career.  After  a  march  of  200 
miles  he  was  compelled  to  retire. 

Seleucus,  to  whom  the  eastern  part  of  the  territory  belonged, 
undertook  another  expedition  to  India,  in  order  to  check  the 
ravages  of  King  Chandrakupta,  the  same  person  whom  the 
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Greeks  called  Sandracottos.  The  similarity  between  the  two 
names  struck  our  early  orientalists,  and  suggested  that  that 
individual  might  iierhai)S  be  identified,  the  Sandracottos  of  the 
Greeks  being  the  Chandrakupta  of  the  Sanscrit,  and  thus  we 
arrived  at  the  only  means  by  which  we  could  attain  .something 
upon  which  to  found  our  calculations  as  to  the  chronology  of 
India;  and  now  Professor  Wilson  has  discovered  tlie  whole 
affair  to  be  .simply  a  series  of  arithmetical  jwogressions,  and 
that  each  year  of  the  gods,  in  their  chronology,  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  3 GO  years  of  mortals  ;  in  the  first  Yiiga,  4000 
years ;  in  the  second  Yuga,  3000  years  ;  in  the  third  Yuga, 
2000  years  ;  and  in  the  fourth  year,  1000  years.  Upon  this 
point  Professor  Wilson  has  remarked,  that  they  have  evidently 
conceived  the  notion  of  the  world  deteriorating  in  the  ratio  of 
4,  3,  2,  1,  and  tliey  have  made  every  year  a  thousand  years  of 
their  gods  ;  thus  they  have  deluded  their  followers  (not  them- 
sclv'es)  into  the  belief  that  this  is  the  real  ago  of  the  world. 
Now  there  are  facts  whicli  I  think  corroborate  the  view  which 
Professor  Wilson  has  taken,  if  you  look  at  the  respcc-tive 
lengths  of  the  life  of  man  in  the  several  Yugas  ;  it  jnoceeds 
upon  the  same  principle  ;  in  the  first  Yuga  it  is  100,000  years, 
in  the  second  10,000  years,  in  the  third  lOftO  years,  and  in 
the  fourth  1 00  years,  so  that  the  Icngtli  of  liumau  life  decreivses 
in  every  age  one-tenth  ;  and  tlius  tliat  wonderful  clirouology, 
which  men  who  styled  themselves  philosojdiers  took  up  and 
sounded  abroad  iis  one  means  of  exposing  before  tin;  world  the 
chronology  f)f  Moses,  and  of  casting  discredit  upon  his  revela¬ 
tions, — this  now  turns  out  to  be,  cv'cn  in  tlie  calculations  of 
men  of  the  same  school,  a  mere  cast  of  arithmetical  dice. 
Some  clever  Brahmin  who  thought  the  world  might  probably 
have  exi.sted  in  this  kind  of  arithmetical  scries,  jdac'd  it  upon 
record  that  it  was  so,  and  all  men  in  tlie  country  followed  it, 
and  our  would-be  philosophers  were  credulous  enough  to  lielieve 
what  he  had  written,  and  were  silly  enough  to  hold  this  up  as 
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something  true  and  substantial,  and  they  are  now  left  to  enjoy 
their  shame  and  the  fruits  of  their  folly. 

From  the  time  of  the  Invasion  of  Seleucus,  there  appears  to 
be  no  country  upon  earth  which  enjoyed  so  long  and  uninter¬ 
rupted  a  time  of  peace.  From  the  first  invasion  of  Hindostan 
to  the  time  of  the  Christian  era,  and  down  to  the  year  1000, 
there  never  was  what  may  be  called  an  invasion  in  India,  with 
the  exccj)tion  of  a  few  incursions  of  barbarians,  but  even  they 
never  reached  beyond  the  frontiers  of  India  ;  so  that  the  Per¬ 
sian  hiistorian,  Fereshta,  recounting  the  conquests  of  Mohammed, 
in  the  year  1020,  says  that  he  never  penetrated  into  the  country 
farther  than  Delhi.  From  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspes  no 
foreign  enemy  had  entered  their  country  through  alt  tlie  time 
of  the  wars  of  the  Creek  or  Roman  empire,  or  the  period  of 
the  wars  of  Mohammed,  or  when  Europe  was  overmn  by  the 
Goths  and  Vandals  ;  all  that  time  the  natives  of  India  were  en¬ 
joying  a  time  of  profound  rest  from  foreign  invivsions. 

After  this  lengthened  period  of  rest  from  external  conflicts, 
there  arose,  as  you  remember,  a  power  in  Western  Asia  which 
wrought  ten-ific  desolation.  After  desolating  Western  Asia  and 
a  great  part  of  Eastern  Asia,  it  erected  itself  into  a  mighty 
empire  under  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad,  and  fiom  them  descended 
a  long  line  of  prince.s,  who  afterwards  divided  the  empire  ; 
some  of  whom  reigned  in  the  city  of  Bokhara.  There  was  a 
man  in  the  service  of  Saimonides,  the  king  of  Bokhara,  called 
Sabuetaji ;  he  rose  from  the  condition  of  a  slave,  and  in  a  town 
called  Ghuznee  erected  an  indeix'ndent  sovereignty.  He  was 
the  first  Mohammedan  who  turned  his  arms  towards  India  ;  he 
crossed  the  Indus,  and  encountered  the  king  of  the  Punjab, 
called  Scij)aul,  who  was  vainpiished  by  him.  Soon  after  this, 
Mahmood  the  Great  encountered  the  king  of  the  Punjab,  when, 
after  a  severe  contest,  which  lasted  three  days,  the  latter  was 
vanquished,  and,  unable  to  bear  up  under  his  distress,  like  an¬ 
other  Sardanapalus,  he  reared  a  funeral  pile,  laid  himself  upon 
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it,  with  liis  own  hand  set  fire  to  it,  and  allowed  himself  to  he 
burnt  to  death.  Jlahmood  then  determined  to  conquer  tlie 
whole  of  India.  Accordingly  he  met  in  battle,  and  for  three 
days  successively  encountered  the  troops  of  a  Rajah  ;  the  iMus- 
sulmans  tied  every  day  ;  uj)on  the  fourth  ilay  of  battle,  when 
the  Mussulmans  were  again  beginning  to  fall  back,  the  Sultan, 
leaping  from  his  horse,  threw  hims<df  Hat  upon  the  ground, 
called  upon  God  and  the  Projdiet  to  pro.siier  his  army,  and  then 
starting  from  the  ground,  sword  in  hand,  he  rushed  towards 
the  enemy,  and  shouting  to  his  soldiers,  who  rallied  and  fol¬ 
lowed  after  him,  at  once  (fecided  the  battle  in  their  favour.  In 
the  eighth  campaign  he  took  the  caj)ital  of  the  country,  called 
Kinnoj.  This  city,  it  is  said,  had  not  seen  a  foreign  enemy  for 
nearly  1500  years,  and  it  is  described  as  a  city  of  such  extent, 
that  there  were  within  it  00,000  shoj)s  which  sold  arica.  In 
applying  this  test  to  any  European  city,  we  should  say  of  it 
that  it  had  00,000  tobacconist  shops  in  it ;  from  which 
we  may  infer  that  this  city  was  larger  than  any  in  Europe. 
Kinnoj  was  attacked  by  the  Mus.sidmans,  and  after  twenty- 
live  days,  a  breach  was  made  in  the  wall  ;  but  the  garrison, 
instead  of  waiting  for  the  assault  of  the  Mussulman.s,  rushed 
down  the  breach  ui)on  the  stormers,  and  died  upon  their  swords  ; 
another  party  flung  themselves  over  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
were  dashed  to  pieces,  and  the  remainder  burnt  themselves  to 
death,  so  that  not  a  man  survived  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Mussulmans. 

The  twelfth  and  last  campaign  was  undertaken  by  Mahmood 
against  the  Temjde  of  Somnautli,  the  gates  of  which  we  htive 
heard  of  in  later  days.  Wlien  he  approached  the  temple, 
although  a  breach  had  been  effected  in  the  walks,  the  Moham¬ 
medans  were  driven  back,  and  left  the  temple.  Tlie  army 
shortly  afterwards  managed  to  engage  the  Sultan  outside  the 
town,  when  the  slaughter  and  carnage  were  so  dreadful,  that  a 
Persian  historian  ha^  said,  in  writing  of  them,  “  that  the  flames 
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raided  so  fearfully  over  the  ensanguined  field,  and  the  stream 
of  death  flowed  w'ith  such  execution,  that  Time,  trembling  for 
his  empire,  wept.”  Upon  that  day  the  Mussulmans  were  giv¬ 
ing  way  before  the  nindoo.s,  when  the  Sultan  repeated  his 
former  acts,  threw  hinifself  upon  the  ground,  invoked  God  and 
the  Prophet ;  again,  sword  in  hand,  cast  himself  ujion  the 
enemy,  his  men  following  him  ;  and  fnjin  that  day  the  Moham¬ 
medan  power  was  in  the  ascendant  in  the  north-western  j)art 
of  India.  This  was  the  Ghuznee  dyna.sty  :  they  exi.sted  for 
about  a  century,  and  diil  little  more  than  maintain  the  conrpiests 
of  Mahmood  the  Great.  Upon  the  west  of  Afghanistan  there 
was  a  tract  called  Ghawr,  inhabited  by  a  horde  of  marauders, 
who  Avere  swayed  by  a  powerful  king.  They  took  possession 
of  all  tills  territory,  and  among  other  jilaces  they  succeeded  in 
obtaining  Bengal  and  the  Arcott  empire,  to  the  west  and  to 
the  north  of  India  :  that  dynasty  reigned  for  about  a  century. 
The  last  of  them  was  murdered  by  a  man  called  Fcroze,  who 
usurped  the  throne,  and  commenced  the  con<iuest  of  Southern 
India. 

Just  then  there  apjieared  the  ISIoguls,  who  had  spread  through 
all  the  other  parts  of  Asia  ;  they  approached  India  with  an 
army  of  200,000  men,  were  met  by  the  Hindoos,  and  repulsed 
with  terrific  slaughter  :  they  came  again  ;  again  were  obliged 
to  retire,  and  abandoned  Ilindostan,  until  there  arose  the  great 
Tamerlane,  Avho,  having  compiered  everything  from  Pekin  to 
the  boundaries  of  Europe,  at  last  umhirtook  a  campaign  to 
Hindostan,  and  succeeded  in  reducing  it  as  iar  as  Delhi.  After 
this  period  the  country  seems  to  have  fallen  into  a  state  of  con- 
fu.-'ion.  The  Mohammedans  were  weak  ;  the  Emiieror  of  Delhi 
was  a  merely  nominal  emperor. 

At  tins  time  there  appeared  upon  the  southern  coast  of  India 
a  few  ships  with  white  men  in  them,  wdio  were  taken  little 
notice  of ;  they  were  allowed  to  trade  upon  the  coast,  and  after 
a  while  they  were  allowed  to  land,  and  build  some  sheds  as 
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warehouses  for  the  goods  they  purchased.  After  the  establish¬ 
ment  by  Tamerlane  of  the  Mogul  dynasty  in  India,  the  succes¬ 
sive  sovereigns  of  that  dynasty  reigned  with  singular  wisdom, 
and  with  the  most  indescribable  magnificence  ;  the  splendour 
of  their  court  surpassed  all  description.  Sir  Thomas  Rowe 
visited  it  as  ambassador.  At  this  time  the  Mogul  Empire 
included,  j)erhai)s,  five-sevenths  of  all  India  ;  the  government 
was  divided  into  twelve  soubahs  or  viceroyalties,  and  these  into 
nawal)s.  The  viceroy  held  authority  from  the  Emperor  at 
Dellii,  and  each  province  was  committed  to  a  nawab,  or  a  nabob, 
as  w’e  call  him  ;  so  that  the  nabob  was  the  lieutenant  of  the 
viceroy,  and  the  viceroy  received  authority  from  the  Emperor 
direct.  During  the  time  of  Aurungzebe,  the  Deccan  and  the 
Carnatic  were  coiupiered,  and  it  might  be  said  that  all  India 
was  under  the  sway  of  the  Moguls.  The  Mogul  Empire  was 
then,  beyond  all  cpiestion,  the  most  powerful  in  all  Asia,  and 
the  admiration  of  the  world  ;  and  w'e  Europeans  spoke  and 
thought  and  read  of  the  Great  Jlogul,  as  the  most  magnificent 
and  powerful  emperor  the  world  had  ever  produced.  It  is 
amusing  mnv  to  look  at  the  strain  in  w  Inch  persons  then  wrote 
upon  the  subject  of  the  IMogul  Empire.  After  the  death  of 
Auriiiigzebe  the  princes  became  weak,  the  soubadhars  became 
independent  of  the  emperor,  and  each  prince  assumed  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  other,  so  that  every  province  became  a  separate 
government. 

In  this  crisis  the  English  and  the  French  were  growing  into 
some  i)ower ;  they  had  something  like  one  hundred  soldiers  in 
their  .army.  A  man  named  Du])lex  formed  the  idea  of  creating 
an  empire  in  India  upon  the  ruins  of  the  iMogul  Empire  ;  but 
ill  order  to  do  this,  it  was  necessary  to  drive  the  English  from 
the  country,  as  they  w'ould  not  stand  quietly  by  and  see  the 
French  take  possession  of  it.  He  assaulted  Madras,  and  t<x)k 
it.  The  English  kept  up  the  war  for  some  time,  but  neither 
French  nor  English  had  any  laud  which  they  could  claim,  or 
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upon  which  they  were  entitled  to  fif,dit ;  so  the  way  they  fought 
wiis  this  :  the  Frencli  raised  up  Chanda  Sahib,  a  native  chief, 
and  the  English  stirred  up  another,  and  in  tliis  manner  they 
fought  through  one  or  another  of  the  chiefs.  The  English  were 
defeated  in  almost  every  encounter,  and  at  last  had  nothing 
left  them  but  Trichinopoly,  a  place  where  there  were  only  a  few 
huts.  The  French  had  taken  possession  of  Arcott,  and  they 
had  already  left  it  for  the  purpo.se  of  taking  Trichinopoly  :  the 
English  sent  an  army  to  attack  them  on  their  way  to  that  place ; 
but  the  English  soldiers  turned  their  backs  and  ran  away,  and 
the  sepoys,  wlio  were  ever  ready  to  follow  such  au  example,  did 
the  same,  so  that  the  French  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  march 
up  and  take  jmssession  of  the  town. 

Tliere  was  at  that  time  a  clerk,  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
remarkable  for  having  a  very  bad  temper,  and  who  was  known 
to  have  been  unmanageable  from  his  childhood.  He  went  to 
the  authorities,  and  said  that  the  crisis  of  English  history  was 
come  ;  that  if  Trichinoj)oly  were  taken,  there  was  au  end  for 
ever  of  the  English  in  India.  What  was  to  be  done  1  They 
said,  “  There  is  Arcott,  go  and  take  it  ;  but  we  have  no  men, 
and  nobody  to  head  the  expedition.”  “  I  will  lead  it,”  said 
the  clerk,  who.se  name  was  Clive.  He  inspired  his  followers 
with  his  own  determination.  They  got  together  three  hundred 
English  and  two  hundred  Sepoys  ;  but  where  were  they  to  get 
otKcers  ?  They  got,  liowever,  eight  otticers,  four  of  whom  were 
clerks,  who  left  the  de.sk  for  the  field.  Of  the  other  four,  two 
only  had  ever  seen  anything  like  a  battle.  With  this  force, 
Clive  marched  towards  Arcott.  Tlie  garrison  had  no  sus¬ 
picion  of  au  attack,  but  some  one  came  and  told  them  that  he 
had  seen  an  English  force,  and  that  a  thunder-storm  had 
broken  over  them  upon  the  way,  but  that  still  they  continued 
their  march.  The  Mohammedans  said  it  was  an  omen,  and 
the  moment  the  five  hundred  men  appeared  before  the  walls  of 
the  capital,  the  garrison  passed  through  the  gates  and  marched 
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out,  and  the  invading  army  marclied  in.  This  apjiears  to  be  a 
very  astonishing  fact.  I  believe  that  moment  was  tlie  turning- 
point  in  tlie  history  of  all  Asia.  I  believe  that  that  moment, 
when  the  thunder-storm  produced  that  effect,  causing  the 
garrison  of  Arcott  to  surrender  into  the  hands  of  the  English, 
was  the  moment  when  Slohammedanism,  which  had  swept 
with  such  de.solation  over  all  the  Ea.st,  received  its  first  check, 
and  that  retlux  commenced  which  shall  continue  until  that 
system  shall  return  to  the  i)lace  whence  it  originally  sprung. 

Upon  entering  the  fortre.ss,  the  amateur  army  conducted 
itself  in  the  most  discreet  manner ;  all  property  was  held 
sacred  ;  the  natives  were  conciliatc<l ;  the  soldiers  began  to  rej)air 
the  breaches  in  the  walls  and  the  places  occupied  by  the  former 
garrison.  Hut  the  little  army  were  in  turn  to  be  attacked  ; 
presently  there  arrived  a  force  of  upwards  of  10,000  men  be¬ 
fore  the  walls  of  the  town.  They  battered  them  for  fifty  days, 
and  during  that  time  so  many  of  the  English  had  fallen  that 
there  were  only  eighty  of  them  left,  and  of  the  sepoys  only 
120.  The  general  .storming  the  city  had  10,000  men.  Ke- 
peated  offers  were  sent  by  the  general  to  Clive,  ottering  him 
great  rewards  if  he  would  surrender,  and  threatening  him  with 
the  most  terrific  vengeance  if  he  held  out.  Clive  replied, 
“  That  he  had  a  better  opinion  of  his  bravery  than  to  thiidv  to 
storm  a  garrison  so  protected,  till  he  got  a  better  army  than 
such  a  rabble  as  he  had  then  got.” 

The  day  arrived  which  was  the  anniversary  of  the  martyr¬ 
dom  of  Hassein  and  Jassein  ;  a  day  much  resj)ected  by  the 
IMohammedans.  The  troop.s,  in  addition,  had  been  made  to 
imbibe  a  drug  calculated  to  excite  them  to  immense  rage.  The 
attack  commenced  upon  two  breaches  and  two  gates  of  the 
city.  The  gates  were  breached  by  elephants  armed  with 
jdates  of  iron  upon  their  hcad.s,  to  drive  them  open.  One  of 
the  breaches  lay  across  a  wide  ditch  and  soft  morass  ;  the  other 
was  very  wide,  and  the  army  had  only  to  walk  up  to  the 
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town.  The  elephants  who  came  up  against  the  gates  were  met 
by  a  most  determined  fire,  and,  turning  suddenly  round,  they 
attacked  those  w'ho  followed  with  the  greatest  fury.  To 
opiwse  those  who  came  up  to  the  other  gate,  Clive  had  so  v/ell 
planted  a  cannon,  which  he  worked  with  his  own  hand,  that 
they  were  soon  obliged  to  fall  back.  The  great  ma.ss  and 
multitude  of  the  army  sat  down  before  the  walls  to  wait  tlicir 
order  to  mount  the  other  breach.  Tliey  apj)roaehed  it,  and 
there  was  no  sign  of  any  defence  ;  but  when  they  came  to  the 
second  trench  there  opened  upon  tliem  a  most  terrific  fire. 
Clive  had  placed  his  men  in  two  ranks ;  the  second  did  no¬ 
thing  but  charge  the  muskets,  and  the  front  one  did  nothing 
but  fire  ;  tlie  enemy  advanced  in  a  solid  mass,  and  every  shot 
which  was  fired  killed  a  man.  For  an  hour  tlie  Mohamme¬ 
dans  came  on,  and  for  an  hour  every  man  wlio  came  on  fell. 
At  length  they  gave  way  and  retreated,  and  there  stood  Clive, 
w'ith  his  few  soldiers,  the  conqueror  of  that  immense  army. 

Some  years  after,  Surajah  Doulah  seized  147  English¬ 
men  who  were  in  Calcutta,  then  a  little  town,  and  jmt  them 
in  a  room  eighteen  feet  square  ;  and  in  twenty-four  hours 
there  w’cre  oidy  twenty-four  Englishmen  in  all  Bengal.  Clive 
then  returned  from  England  to  ]\ladias,  and  immediately 
started  with  a  small  force  and  took  Calcutta.  After  that  he 
formed  the  gigantic  project  of  deposing  the  Soubadliar  of 
Bengal,  a  man  who  had  a  territory  inhabited  by  .■10,000,000 
pcojde.  He  formed  the  design  of  deposing  this  jwwerful  mon¬ 
arch,  and  what  w’as  his  force  ?  He  had  dOOO  men, — 1000 
Europeans,  and  2000  Sepoy.s.  He  marched  against  him  with 
this  force,  and  was  met  by  an  army  of  50,000  infantry  and 
8000  cavalry  :  he  engaged  them  ;  obtained  a  complete 
victory  ;  and  there  the  English  were  seen  to  make  a  king 
over  30,000,000  of  human  beings  ! 

After  a  short  time  there  came  a  day  when  Robert  Clive 
landed  from  his  second  visit  to  England.  Fifteen  years  before. 
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he  had  been  a  clerk  in  an  office  at  ]\Iadras,  and  he  now  set 
his  foot  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ganges — Lord  Clive.  The  first 
news  which  he  received  on  landing  was,  that  the  English, 
under  Sir  Hector  Munro,  had  engaged  not  only  the  Soubadhar 
of  Hengal,  but  had  actually  engaged  the  Mogul’s  army, — the 
greatest  in  India, — and  he  learned  that  the  Great  Mogul  was 
himself  at  that  moment  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  to  be 
dealt  with  as  they  thought  proper  ;  moreover,  that  the  Souba¬ 
dhar  of  Oiule  had  surrendered  at  Allahabad,  and  the  English 
were  in  possession  of  that  important  empire.  Clive  proceeded 
to  Asia,  and  the  sovereignty  of  that  empire  was  made  over  to 
the  great  House  in  Leadenliall  Street.  In  fifteen  years  after, 
the  Company  had  become  the  kings  of  a  population  amounting 
to  30,00(t,U(tO  human  beings,  and  more  than  that,  they  had 
in  their  hands  the  Great  Mogul  himself,  and  all  the  destinies 
of  India  were  at  their  command.  From  that  day  to  this, — in 
sjiite  of  every  determination  not  to  conquer,  in  spite  of  all  the 
instructions  not  to  gain  territory,  in  spite  of  the  most  positive 
instructions  to  every  Goveinor-General  of  India  not  to  go  to 
war  for  conquest,  in  spite  of  the  resolutions  of  every  Governor- 
General  but  one,  not  to  conquer, — there  has  been  a  strong  and 
ovciTuling  ])ower  by  which  the  relations  of  the  two  countries 
have  been  opened  so  up  that  we  have  been  impelled  to  con¬ 
quest  after  compiest,  to  jmssession  after  possession,  to  triumph 
after  triunq»h,  till,  reluctantly  upon  our  part,  the  British 
power  stands  in  the  forefront  of  all  Asia,  having  under  its 
sway  an  enq)ire  far  grander  than  any  existing  there,  and  far 
surpassing  anything  which  the  most  siinguine  expectations  ever 
could  have  exjiected  us  to  attain. 

Now,  note  one  fact  to  show  that  this  empire  is  not  main¬ 
tained  by  force.  I  take  any  place  you  jdease  in  India ;  take 
the  one  which  I  know  best,  the  kingdom  of  Mysore,  a  king¬ 
dom  containing  a  population  of  3,500,000,  and  you  will  find 
that  there  is  not  a  British  soldier  in  the  whole  kingdom,  except 
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in  one  part.  There  is  only  one  station  among  that  vast  popu¬ 
lation  where  a  British  soldier  is  to  Imj  found.  Who  can  account 
for  that  ?  And  yet  that  is  a  specimen  of  all  India.  Tliere  is 
a  large  empire  lying  under  our  control,  and  I  have  never  yet 
met  with  an  intelligent  resident  in  British  India,  who  had 
reasoned  upon  the  history  of  his  country,  without  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  all  our  possessions  in  that  country 
were  perfectly  unaccountable  except  upon  the  suj)position 
that  it  w’as  the  result  of  the  hand  of  God  being  witli  us. 
That  I  believe  to  V)e  the  case.  I  Ijclieve  that  the  reason  why 
the  French  did  not,  when  they  had  such  an  immense  force, 
maintain  their  empire  in  India,  was  because  tliey  had  not  the 
truth  of  God  to  give  to  it :  tiiey  had  not  tlie  proper  facilities 
for  raising  that  eountiy  to  a  flourishing  ChrLstian  country  ; 
but  God,  in  his  grace,  gave  those  facilities  to  England,  and  in 
his  proviilencc  has  placed  that  country  under  our  coiitrol. 

Now,  with  re.spect  to  the  Peojde  of  India.  Do  not  suppo.se 
a  Hindoo  to  be  a  man  with  woolly  hair,  thick  lip.s,  and  a  flat 
nose.  To  conceive  of  a  Hindoo,  think  of  a  man  very  like  one 
of  yotirselves,  rather  under  the  middle  siz(‘,  slightly  formed, 
with  a  complexion  in  the  higher  classes  very  little  darker  than 
your  own,  in  the  lower  cla.sses  becoming  almo.st  jot  black,  his 
features  such  as  would  jiass  very  well  for  any  of  yours.  There 
is  no  difference  but  in  the  complexion,  oidy  that  large  features 
are  seldom  seen.  You  find  him  dressed  in  a  very  graceful 
turban  of  red  or  white,  and  a  white  calico  frock-coat,  the  gar¬ 
ment  for  the  lower  part  of  his  person  consisting  also  of  white 
calico.  He  approaches  you  and  makes  his  salaam,  or  a  low 
bow  ;  if  he  wants  any  favour,  he  will  certainly  call  you  maha 
rjijah,  a  great  king.  If  he  wants  anything  very  particular,  you 
will  very  possibly  hear  him  salute  you  as  “  the  king  of  the 
fourteen  worlds.”  If  he  wants  to  learn  where  you  are  going, 
he  does  not  say,  “Where  are  you  going?”  but,  “What  place 
are  you  going  to  favour  with  your  presence  ?  ”  If  he  wants 
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you  to  toll  him  anythintr,  he  says,  “  Give  your  commands.” 
If,  on  tlie  other  hand,  he  wishes  to  communicate  anything  to 
you,  lie  s<ays,  “  Allow  me  to  offer  you  a  petition.”  And 
thus  you  find  that,  in  all  forms  of  politenes.s,  he  is  certainly 
your  equal.  One  thing  you  will  remark,  he  leaves  his  shoe  at 
!  a  considerable  distance  from  you,  for  it  is  a  mark  of  great  dis- 

:  resficct  to  come  into  yonr  presence  with  his  shoes  on  ;  yon  will 

notice  also  that  the  turban  remains  on,  and  the  head  is  kept 
covered,  that  being  another  of  their  forms  by  Avhich  they  show 
‘  external  respect.  If  you  seek  the  house  of  this  polished  man, 

you  find  a  little  building,  some  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  built  of 
mud,  which  makes  c.xcellent  walls  in  India  where  the  climate 
is  so  dry  ;  you  find  this  building  whitewashed,  and  if  Inilong- 
ing  to  a  i>oor  man,  it  has  two  apartments,  one  behind  the 
other ;  if  it  is  the  house  of  a  rich  man,  you  find  it  surround- 
I  ing  a  small  square,  which  square  is  open  to  the  heavens,  the 

I  house  lying  around  it.  When  you  enter,  you  find  there  are  no 

j  chairs — they  use  the  floor  ;  there  is  no  table — they  have  none 

I  in  that  country  ;  no  knife  and  fork — they  have  never  seen  such 

things,  they  do  not  understand  them  ;  they  have  no  spoons, 
I  no  plates.  Every  time  that  a  meal  is  about  to  be  served,  a 
few  jdantain  leaves  are  taken  and  stitched  together,  and  formed 
into  a  kinil  of  plate,  which,  as  soon  as  the  meal  is  over,  is 
thrown  away. 

If  you  look  at  the  ladles,  you  will  find  that  they  have  no 
kiml  of  cumbrous  dress,  their  garment  is  white,  and  of  one 
piece,  which,  by  singular  ingcniousnc.ss,  they  contrive  into  a 
j  beautiful  and  graceful  covering  without  a  needle  to  sew  it,  for 
!  they  never  saw  one  ;  without  any  pin  to  fasten  it,  for  pins 

I  they  have  none  ;  without  a  button,  for  buttons  they  have 

none  ;  there  is  nothing  but  a  simple  piece  of  cloth,  most 
ingeniously  constructed  into  an  elegant  garment.  If  you 
attend  the  meal  of  the  family,  you  will  find  the  father  seated, 
the  son  seated,  and  the  mother  waiting  upon  them.  You  never 
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see  the  wife  seated  with  her  husband  or  her  son,  and  you  are 
told  that  it  is  never  permitted  for  a  woman  to  sit  down  by  her 
husband  ;  after  he  has  taken  his  meal,  slie  is  permitted  to  go 
into  another  apartment,  and  eat  what  the  husband  has  left. 
Familiarity  with  the  husband  is  not  permitted.  When  they 
walk  out,  the  husband  walks  before  and  the  wife  behind  ;  they 
look  just  like  two  mile- stones,  always  i)reserving  the  same 
distance  between  them,  the  only  ditierence  being  that  they 
move.  Husband  and  wife  never  approach  nearer  each  other. 
All  this  indicates  a  state  in  which  the  women  are  debarred 
from  the  equality  assigned  to  them  in  C'liristian  countries. 

If  you  wait  in  the  family  till  a  marriage,  that  interesting 
event,  takes  place,  you  find  the  father  of  the  family  has  a 
daughter,  perhaps  three  years  of  age  ;  an  acquaintance  comes 
and  sounds  him  as  to  whether  a  connexion  with  such  a  family 
would  be  disagreeable.  He  replies,  “  No,  perfectly  agreeable.” 
The  father  of  that  family  then  comes,  and  proposes  to  give  him 
a  certain  sum  for  his  daughter,  that  she  may  be  married  to  his 
son.  A  considerable  amount  of  bargaining  takes  place,  and  at 
length  the  sum  is  agreed  ui)on  ;  the  day  for  the  wedding  has 
to  be  determined,  oidy  taking  care  that  it  is  not  in  March, 
April,  May,  or  June,  for  these  months  are  considered  unlucky  ; 
they,  however,  trespass  sometimes  upon  the  other  months. 
Tliey  have  some  trouble  to  fix  the  day,  but  at  length  the 
astrologer  fixes  the  lucky  day. 

This  day  at  length  ai’rives,  and  all  the  relatives  assemble  ; 
just  before  the  front  of  the  house,  a  portico,  with  twelve  pillars, 
is  erected.  The  first  thing  done  is  to  bring  the  god  Vignay- 
shvara  ;  he  is  placed  in  the  porch,  and  sacrifice  presented  to 
him.  Then  appears  the  bridegroom  seated  under  the  portico 
upon  a  small  mound.  His  relatives  now  invoke  the  whole 
330,000,000  of  the  gods,  and  beseech  them  all  to  come  to  the 
wedding.  After  they  have  solemnly  invoked  the  whole  of 
them,  they  then  pray  them  to  bring  their  fathers  with  them  ; 
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they  then  pray  to  the  fathers  to  bring  all  their  ancestors  with 
them  tliat  they  may  all  come  and  be  present  at  the  marriage, 
and  nmiain  till  it  is  concluded.  After  this,  they  i)resent 
sacrifices  to  Brahma,  the  creator ;  this  being  you  will  hear  is 
not  worshipped  in  this  ceremony,  he  has  only  sacrifices  oflercd 
to  him. 

After  this  the  bridegroom  starts  off  from  the  gate  of  tlie 
town,  and  says  he  is  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Benares,  a  jdace 
about  1500  miles  off.  After  proceeding  ujiGn  the  road  for 
a  short  time  he  meets  his  father-in-law.  The  father-in-law 
asks  him  where  he  is  going  ;  he  says,  he  is  going  on  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Benares.  Tlie  father-in-law  replies,  “  I  think  it  is 
a  pity  for  you  to  go  so  far  ;  if  you  will  return,  I  will  give  you 
my  daughter.”  The  pilgrim,  who  is  no  doubt  very  easily 
persuaded,  returns  home.  When  he  has  returned,  the  relatives 
tie  on  the  wrists  of  both  bride  and  bridegi’oom  a  small  piece  of 
saffron.  After  a  time  the  father-in-law  sits  down  before  the 
son-in-law,  who  may  be  seven,  ten,  or  seventy  years  old,  looks 
him  full  in  the  face,  ami  imagines  that  he  sees  in  him  the  god 
Vishnu,  and  immediately  presents  sacrifices  to  him,  and  places 
him  in  a  vessel  full  of  cow-dung,  which  is  by  the  Hindoos 
considered  a  sacred  substance.  They  then  proceed  to  wash  his 
face  with  water,  then  with  milk,  and  again  with  water.  After 
that  he  takes  the  hand  of  the  daughter  and  places  it  in  the 
hand  of  the  young  man,  and  having  invoked  all  the  gods  he 
can  remember  out  of  the  3.‘10,00(),000,  he  then  invokes  all 
the  days,  all  the  hours,  all  the  months,  the  earth,  the  air,  the 
heavens,  and  the  winds,  and  almo.st  everything  he  can  think  of, 
to  be  present  and  bless  the  wedding.  The  attendants  now 
bring  in  upon  a  beautiful  silver  plate,  garnished  with  flowers, 
a  small  flat  piece  of  gold,  shaped  like  a  heart,  to  which  is 
attached  a  thread  ;  this  has  incense  oflered  to  it,  and  is  then 
received  with  great  solemnity,  and  placed  round  the  neck  of 
the  bridegroom  as  he  stands  with  his  face  towards  the  cast. 
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Feasting,  connected  with  numerous  other  ceremonies,  is  kept 
up  for  five  days,  and  presents  are  given  by  the  relatives  on 
both  sides. 

The  day  after  the  ceremony  tlie  bridegroom  returns  home, 
and  tlie  bride  remains  witli  lier  family  till  she  has  arrived  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  when  she  is  sent  home  to  him 
to  his  father’s  house.  In  the  interim,  and  after  the  marriage, 
should  the  husband  die,  though  the  girl,  when  married,  might 
have  been  only  three  or  four  years  old,  she  is  his  widow,  and 
his  widow  she  must  remain  for  life.  The  piece  of  gold  and  her 
other  ornaments  are  taken  off  from  her  as  soon  as  her  husband 
is  buried,  her  hair  is  shaved,  she  is  clad  in  widow’s  garments, 
and  from  that  day  she  is  looked  upon  in  that  house  as  the 
curse  and  disgrace  of  her  whole  family.  She  is  a  widow,  say 
they,  because  she  was  sinful  in  her  former  birth,  and  fate  will 
not  permit  to  her  the  happiness  of  a  husband.  Her  husband 
has  been  killed  for  her  itunishmcnt,  and  the  younger  she  is, 
when  she  becomes  a  widow,  the  more  is  she  execrated,  and  the 
greater  her  vileness,  and  her  punishment  is  therefore  propor¬ 
tioned  to  her  actual  former  sinfulness.  So  deeply  have  these 
calamities  been  known  to  come  upon  the  heads  of  these  poor 
creatures,  and  so  great  the  disgrace  through  life,  that  she  is 
never  permitted  to  attend  any  family  rejoicing,  or  be  present 
at  any  religious  ceremonial  ;  and  if  she  be  the  widow  of  a 
Brahmin  she  gets  only  one  meal  a  day  ;  and  for  her  to  marry 
again,  would  be  worse  than  any  amount  of  immorality  into 
w'hich  she  may  afterwards  fall.  This  is  perhaj)S  the  most 
frightful  feature  in  all  Hindoo  life.  Till  the  British  law  re¬ 
fused  its  sanction  the  widows  were  burnt  with  their  husbands  ; 
willing  to  con-sent  to  be  burnt  with  them  rather  than  live  a 
life  of  sucli  infamy  and  disgrace  and  suttering.  The  hand  of 
the  British  law  interfered  :  they  are  burnt  no  longer. 

Tlie  families  in  India  live  all  together  ;  if  the  father  has 
ten  sons  he  gets  them  all  married  as  soon  as  possible  ;  they 
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all  live  in  one  house  ;  the  old  man  is  king,  and  his  wife  is 
queen,  and  so  severe  is  her  rule,  that  very  generally  in  a  family 
where  there  are  three  or  four  sons,  you  will  find  that  more, 
than  one  daughter-in-law  has  taken  refuge  in  her  father’s 
house.  The  miserable  contentions  of  the  Hiiuloo  families  are 
not  to  be  described.  Besides  this  system  there  is  what  you 
have  often  heard  of,  the  system  of  caste.  One  word  upon  the 
system  of  ciiste.  From  the  head  of  Brahma,  the  creator, 
according  to  the  Hindoo  records,  si)rang  the  Brahmin  ;  from 
his  arm  sprang  the  caste  of  Kshatyra,  that  is  the  kings  and 
soldiers  ;  from  the  thigh  proceeded  the  Viyesha,  or  the  mer¬ 
chants  and  trattickers  ;  and  from  the  foot  sjjrang  the  Shudra, 
or  the  artificers  and  labourers.  These  are  the  four  great  castes 
of  the  Hindoos.  Now  they  hold  that  men  are  divided  into 
these  several  conditions,  not  by  education,  not  by  relations,  but 
by  their  different  natures  :  they  do  not  look  upon  a  Brahmin 
and  a  Shudra  as  a  being  of  the  same  kind  or  nature.  They  say 
if  you  sjjeak  to  them  on  the  subject.  Oh,  you  may  say  they  are 
the  same  if  you  like,  but  your  saying  so  proves  nothing  ;  you 
can  say  a  horse  is  an  ass,  if  you  like,  but  that  proves  nothing ; 
you  may  say  a  horse  is  like  an  ass,  so  they  are,  they  are  both 
animals,  but  then  a  horse  is  not  an  ass,  and  an  ass  is  not  a 
hor.se  ;  and  there  is  as  much  difl'erence  between  a  Brahmin 
and  one  of  another  caste,  as  there  is  betw(!en  a  horse  and  an 
ass.  You  may  call,  if  you  please,  a  Brahmin  a  Shudra,  or 
you  may  (!all  a  horse  an  ass  if  you  please. 

The  most  i)eculiar  result  of  this  system  of  caste  is,  that  a 
man  of  one  caste  will  not  eat  with  a  man  of  another  caste  ;  a 
Brahmin  will  not  eat  with  any  person  but  a  Brahmin  ;  he 
could  not  sit  down  at  table  with  our  Queen  without  losing  his 
caste,  nor  at  the  table  of  any  potentate  in  the  world  ;  neither 
must  he  eat  anything  unless  it  is  cooked  by  a  Brahmin  ;  and 
as  w’itli  them  so  with  all  other  castes,  they  must  eat  only  with 
those  of  their  owm  caste,  they  all  look  upon  themselves  as 
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beings  of  a  different  kind,  they  have  no  relationship  whatever. 
Again,  the  usual  result  of  this  ca.ste  follows,  every  ])rofes8ion 
is  hereditary  ;  the  merchant  is  a  hereditary  profession  ;  and 
then  when  you  come  down  to  the  artificers  you  find  that  all 
their  professions  are  hereditary  ;  a  man  may  he  in  a  profession 
which  may  have  descended  to  him  in  succession  for  a  period  of 
300  years ;  he  may  be  a  hatter,  his  son  must  bo  a  hatter  ;  his 
neighbour  is  a  grocer,  his  son  too  must  bo  a  grocor  ;  Ids  noigh- 
bour  is  a  draper,  his  son  must  be  the  same.  This,  of  course, 
tends  utterly  to  the  subversion  of  society  in  the  course  of 
time. 

Now,  just  one  word  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  India.  All  the  Hindoos  in  town  and  country  both  resid 
and  write,  and  you  will  find  in  every  town  a  building,  open  in 
front  and  at  the  side,  upon  the  floor  of  which  are  the  scholars. 
The  schofdmaster  is  a  little  elevated  above  the  rest,  around 
him  are  seated  a  number  of  boys  ;  the  floor  is  covered  with 
sand,  and  the  little  boys  are  seen  writing  ui)on  tlie  sand,  and 
all  chanting  together  <as  they  learn  to  read  aTid  write  and  sj)ell. 
This  is  no  doubt  very  cheap  paper,  pens,  and  ink  ;  the  finger 
is  used  for  a  pen,  the  sand  for  both  ink  and  paper.  They  all 
chant  together,  and  you  will  find  that  it  takes  tluan  from  three 
to  six  months  to  learn  the  letters  of  the  Alphabet.  I  must  tell 
you,  however,  that  there  are  more  than  thirty  languages  in 
India  ;  the  Canarese  Alphabet,  the  one  to  whi(;h  I  am  allud¬ 
ing,  contains  between  six  and  .seven  hundred  letters,  so  that  to 
learn  such  an  alphabet,  you  may  suppose,  is  rather  a  difficult 
matter,  both  to  learn  to  read  and  write.  Writing  is  partly 
learned  on  the  .sand  ;  after  that,  they  get  the  leaves  of  the 
palmyra  tree,  anti  then  with  a  small  stick  formtsl  like  a 
skewer,  they  make  marks  ;  the  scholars  are  also  taught  arith¬ 
metic,  and  that  is  nearly  all  they  are  taught.  In  some  schools 
yoji  will  find  that  they  teach  Sanscrit,  and  if  you  ask  the  boy 
who  is  learning  it,  what  it  means,  he  tells  you,  “  I  don’t  know. 
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sir.”  If  you  ask  the  master  what  is  tlie  meaning  of  it,  he  tells 
you  he  does  not  know,  he  never  learned  the  meaning  of  it.  If 
you  ask  him,  Wliy  tlien  do  you  teach  it  ?  “  Oh,”  he  says,  “  it 

is  the  habit  or  custom  to  do  so.”  If  you  say,  “  Why  did  you 
not  learn  the  meaning!”  he  .says  he  never  thuuglit  of  that. 
He  was  tauglit  it  when  at  school,  and  he  teaches  it  now.  This 
is,  however,  taught  only  in  the  higher  schools,  erected  for  those 
who  intend  to  prosecute  higher  studies,  and  wliere  tliey  arc 
taught  languages  and  other  sciences,  into  which  I  have  now  no 
time  to  enter. 

One  word  witli  respect  to  the  religion  of  India.  It  must  be 
remembered,  the  religion  of  all  nations  begins  witli  the  true 
religion,  and  that  from  Noah  all  the  various  branches  of  the 
human  family  were  instructed  in  the  true  religion.  Noah  lived 
for  350  years  after  the  Flood,  he  lived  for  a  great  iicriod  dur¬ 
ing  the  lives  of  his  sons,  and  we  may  suppose  that  they  all 
pos.scssed  a  large  acquaintance  with  the  truths  of  religion. 
We  find  that  the  early  Hindoo  writings  are  the  most  ancient 
of  any  in  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
early  writings  of  the  Hindoos  are  contained  in  the  sacred  books 
called  Vedas,  Shastras,  and  Puranas.  Taking  their  religion 
as  we  find  it  in  these  books,  there  is,  first,  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  great  fact  of  an  almighty,  all-creating  God.  That  God, 
it  is  said,  determined  to  make  human  beings  ;  he  placed  in  the 
waters  a  seed,  which  grew  into  an  egg  ;  this  egg  was  many 
thousand  times  larger  than  the  sun,  and  in  this  egg  was  formed 
Brahma,  the  creator.  After  it  had  existed  many  billions  of 
years,  the  egg  s|)lit  in  twain,  and  the  upper  part  formed  the 
heavens,  and  the  lower  part  the  earth.  That  i)art  which  fonned 
the  earth  is  distinguished  into  seven  circles,  in  the  form  of  a 
target,  with  a  ring  of  dirt'erent  colours.  In  the  ccjitre  there  is 
the  Jamba  dweepa,  or  earth,  upon  which  we  live,  which  is 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  water  ;  beyond  that  there  is  another 
tract  of  land  which  is  bounded  by  a  circle  of  butter-milk  ;  an- 
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other  circle  beyond  that  consists  of  toddy,  an  intoxicating 
liquor ;  beyond  that  again  is  a  sea  of  melted  butter  ;  then  a 
sea  of  fresh  -water,  all  terminated  by  a  continent  of  gold,  where 
tlie  mountains  are  as  high  as  the  sun,  and  upon  whieli  the  suti 
never  shines.  Such  is  tlie  account  given  of  the  world  in  tlie 
Hindoo  books. 

Among  tlieir  gods  there  are  three  great  divinities,  called 
Ilrahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva.  Brahma  had  originally  four 
Iieads,  and  was  worshipped  in  all  the  world.  He  committed, 
however,  a  very  abominable  offence,  and  for  this  offence  one 
of  his  heads  wiis  cut  off.  After  that  he  committed  another 
very  gross  offence,  for  which  he  was  deprived  of  worship,  and 
he  is  not  now  allowed  to  be  wor.shii)ped.  Then  Vishnu,  the 
preserver,  and  the  most  celebrated  of  all  gods,  and  the  most 
remarkable,  inasmuch  as  he  had  undertaken  nine  Avatars,  or 
incarnations.  Now,  there  was  a  certain  class  of  writers,  who, 
not  knowing  much  of  India,  took  up  these  names  of  incarna¬ 
tions,  and  endeavoured  to  use  them  against  the  Christian  religion. 

The  first  incarnation  that  was  assumed  was  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  a  giant.  This  giant,  it  appears,  met  a  deity  on 
his  way  with  the  four  Vedas  or  sacred  books ;  he  took  them 
from  him  and  swallowed  them,  and  then  dived  into  the  depths 
of  the  sea,  and  there  was  no  means  of  recovering  them. 
Vishnu,  however,  undertook  to  recover  them  ;  he  caught  the 
giant,  killed  him,  and  returned  with  the  Vedas. 

The  second  incarnation  was  the  Kurina  Avatar,  and  the 
circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  it  were  as  follow.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  all  the  gods  had  taken  a  ideasure  party  upon  the 
water  ;  the  whole  .‘130,000,000  of  gods  went  out  on  a  plea¬ 
sure  party  !  At  the  end  of  their  journey  they  landed  upon  a 
large  mountain  called  Mandara  I’arvata.  While  they  were 
enjoying  themselves  upon  this  mountain,  they  found  that  it 
was  sinking  j  a  large  chasm  was  made  in  the  mountain,  and 
the  whole  of  the  gods  were  swallowed  up.  Vishnu  then  formed 
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liimself  into  another  inoarnation,  and  dived  down  into  the  sea 
and  lieaved  up  the  mountain,  and  restored  all  the  gods. 

The  third  incarnation  was  called  Varaha  Avatar.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  incarnation  was  to  destroy  a  giant  who  was  com¬ 
mitting  mo.st  terrible  ravages  upon  the  gods.  Vishnu  was 
obliged  to  commence  war  upon  him.  To  accomplish  this, 
Vishnu  incarnated  himself  as  before,  and  having  at  length 
found  him  out,  he  destroyed  him. 

The  fourth  incarnation  Avas  called  the  Narasingha  Avatar, 
in  which  Vishnu  took  the  shape  of  a  man-lion. 

The  fifth  incarnation  was  called  the  Vainana  Avatar.  In 
this  case  there  was  a  giant  who  was  destroying  all  the  gods, 
and  there  was  no  means  of  obtaining  his  destruction,  so  Vishnu 
incarnated  himself  as  a  dwarf,  and  apiicared  before  the  great 
giant  in  his  little  proportions,  and  begged  of  him  that  he 
would  do  a  great  favour  for  him,  and  vouchsafe  to  him  as 
much  earth  as  would  be  the  breadth  of  his  leet,  and  that  he 
might  have  that  ground  for  the  pur})ose  of  ottering  sacrifice. 
The  giant  said,  to  be  sure  you  may  have  it  ;  the  moment  he 
had  received  the  grant  of  the  ground,  he  e.xtendetl  himself  into 
his  full  i)roportions,  and  Vishnu  with  one  foot  covered  the 
earth,  with  another  covered  all  the  heavens,  and  as  there  was 
no  place  left  for  his  third  foot,  he  placed  it  upon  the  head  of 
the  giant,  and  crushed  him  to  the  earth. 

The  next  incarnation  was  the  Tarusha  Rama. 

The  seventh  was  the  Rama. 

The  eighth  was  the  Bala  Rama. 

The  ninth  was  the  Bhudra  ;  the  object  of  which  I  must  not 
name,  but  the  shai)e  which  he  took  was  that  of  a  tree. 

The  tenth  is  yet  to  come,  and  he  is  then  to  a.ssume  the  form 
of  a  horse.  I  believe  it  is  almost  impossible  to  select  a  passage 
of  history  from  their  books  of  anything  like  real  or  undoubted 
authority,  and  the  passages  contained  in  those  books  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  human  race  are  sutticient  proof  to  us  of  their 
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fabiilons  origin.  In  one  case  Siva,  going  to  war  with  a  giant, 
rent  the  eartli  in  two,  and  for  one  of  liis  weapons  he  took  a 
raoimtain,  Mandara  Purvata,  the  god  Vishnu  for  liis  arrow,  and 
an  immense  serj)eut  for  his  bowstring ;  and  that  god  is  wor¬ 
shipped  more  tlian  any  other  god  in  India. 

With  reference  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Hindoo  religion,  I 
fear  I  have  not  time  to  enter  upon  them  ;  suttice  it  to  say, 
that  the  Hindoos  liold  the  doctrine  of  transmigration,  wliich  is, 
that  the  human  soul  passes  into  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
bodies.  They  believe  that  the  soul  existing  in  the  human  body 
may  liave  been  formerly  that  of  a  worm,  or  a  monkey,  or  any 
other  animal.  The  soul  they  believe  passes  on  through  innu¬ 
merable  changes,  till  it  is  at  length  received  into  God,  and 
becomes  nothing.  Tliey  believe  also  that  at  birth  every  man 
has  his  fate  written  ui)on  his  forehead  by  Hrahma  the  creator  ; 
lie  can  do  nothing,  say  nothing,  and  tliink  nothing  but  what  is 
decreed  for  him.  With  respect  to  the  Hindoo  observances,  in 
connexion  with  their  idolatry,  .suttice  it  to  say  they  are  more 
or  less  foul  and  disgusting.  I  had  hoped  that  I  should  have 
been  able  to  have  had  greater  latitude  upon  the.se  matters.  I 
have,  however,  occupied  my  time  upon  the  other  portions  of  my 
subject,  and  I  mu.st  now  leave  it  with  you. 

Ujion  the  religions  of  India  I  have  only  to  say  that  the 
jieople  literally  wor.sliip  they  know  not  what,  their  worship  con¬ 
sisting  of  all  kinds  of  abomination,  all  kinds  of  filthines.s,  and 
all  kinds  of  vice  ;  but  God  has  permitted  the  Hritish  nation  to 
enter  ufion  the  work  of  evangelizing  that  country.  Tliere  are 
now  in  India — thanks  be  to  God ! — tiiou.sands  and  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  have  given  their  idols  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats, 
and  who  are  now  kneeling  before  the  same  throne  of  grace 
liefore  which  we  kneel,  and  calling  upon  the  same  God  whom 
we  invoke,  and  looking  forward  to  that  .same  heaven  of  peace 
and  blessedness  where,  we  trust,  through  the  merits  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  be  ourselves  received. 
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The  work  of  prosecuting  tliis  gloriou.s  enterprise  is  proceed¬ 
ing  with  energy.  In  dilferent  jiarts  of  India  God’s  servants  are 
labouring,  and  in  dift'erent  i)arts  of  India  the  Hindoo  i)riests  are 
taking  alarm,  and  at  different  parts  tliere  is  now  seen  what  was 
never  seen  in  ages  past — the  peojile  turning  from  tlie  absurd 
system  of  caste,  and  uniting  themselves  to  the  work  and  to  the 
people  of  God.  There  will  however  be  great  dittieulty,  great 
delay,  great  trials,  great  need  of  patit-nce,  before  that  enterjaise 
is  comjdeted  ;  there  must  be  many  a  nerve  strained,  and  many 
a  sacrifice  made  before  all  that  vast  tract  of  country  shall  be 
brought  to  the  truth  ;  but  I  appeal  to  you  to-night  as  one  por¬ 
tion  of  the  British  public,  and  as  a  part  of  the  Ghristian  jiublic, 
and  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  generous  in  our  nature,  all  that 
we  hold  dear  and  happy  in  our  families,  all  that  is  social  in  the 
equ.ality  of  the  sexes,  and  all  that  is  blessed  in  the  religion 
which  God  has  given  to  you, — I  pledge  each  of  you  to  be  a 
zealous  and  hearty  supporter  of  the  great  work  to  the  ])crform- 
ance  of  which  the  British  nation  is  called — that  of  l)t;ing  the 
regenerators  of  the  millions  of  British  India. 

Let  it  be  our  object  to  go  to  that  work  with  a  full  know¬ 
ledge  of  its  ditticulties,  and  with  a  full  ai)j)rehension  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  undertaking  an  easy  and  ready  achievement  ; 
there  are  years  of  labour  before  us,  there  are  mountains  to  lay 
low,  there  are  valleys  almost  ocean-wide  to  raise  uj),  there  are 
rocks  which  many  centuries  have  hardened  to  rend  through, 
and  there  arc  tides  of  dec]),  i)owerful,  and  seemingly  irresistible 
influences  to  dry  uj)  or  turn  back.  All  this  is  to  be  done,  and 
we  cannot  do  it  except  by  the  helj)  of  God, — but  by  God’s  help 
we  iviU  do  it.  The  declaration  has  gone  forth  that  the  grejit 
Indian  emiiirc  shall  be  rescued  from  the  tyranny  of  Satan. 
From  this  mis.sion  house,  and  from  other  mi.ssion-houses  in  this 
city,  and  other  similar  establi.shments  in  Ghristendom,  there  is 
that  j)ower  going  forth  which  shall  win  over  the  multitudinous 
population  of  India  to  the  great  trium])!)  of  their  own  regenc- 
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ration.  Men  of  the  world  tell  ns  that  the  undertaking  will  not 
not  succeed  ;  they  say  you  have  coinnienced  a  task  which  you 
will  never  comjilete.  By  God’s  help  we  will  complete  it ;  we 
enter  the  vast  held  before  us  witli  confidence  in  the  result.  We 
must  look  at  the  field  before  us,  its  width  and  its  extent.  In 
every  part  of  it  there  are  thousands  of  generous  voices  bidding 
us  come  on.  Commerce,  with  her  peace,  her  trade,  and  her 
full  hand  ;  Civili.sation,  with  her  kind  and  smiling  mien  and 
costly  drai)ery  ;  Education,  with  her  wise  heart  and  goodly  dis- 
cijdine  ;  Philantliropy,  with  lier  heaving  heart  and  outstretched 
arm  ;  Domestic  Ail'ection,  with  all  her  love  and  all  her  good¬ 
ness  ;  Science,  with  her  open  front  and  her  philosophic  eye  ; 
and  Keligioii,  witli  her  foot  upon  earth  and  her  look  upon 
heaven, — all,  all  join  their  voices  and  cry.  Come  on,  come  on  to 
tlie  regeneration  of  this  multitude,  and  there  is  but  one  voice 
which  contradicts  ;  we  sec;  a  form  ragged  and  hagganl,  with  a 
thoirsand  wrinkles  upon  her  check,  and  her  eye  red  with  tears 
of  blood,  and  she  sits  upon  tlie  dark  places  of  the  habitations 
(jf  cruelty  in  tliat  land  of  idolatry,  and  yells  to  friglitcu  us 
away,  and  as  she  yells  she  feasts  upon  the  hearts,  the  souls, 
and  tiie  liappine.ss  of  tlie  millions  of  her  unhappy  votaries — 
lier  name  is  Superstition  and  she  is  the  only  one  who  dares 
to  raise  her  voice  against  our  jirogrc.ss  :  she  shall  fall,  she  .shall 
fall,  for  so  the  word  of  the  Lord  hath  .said  !  Amen  and  amen. 
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T  MAY  well  say  that  I  esteem  it  an  honour  to  address  the 
*  members  and  friends  of  the  Youn"  Men’s  Christian 
Association  ;  I  might  also  say  tliat  I  consider  it  a  pleasure,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  dark,  sad,  and  melancholy  subject  upon 
which  we  are  to  be  engaged.  I  consider,  however,  that  it 
.should  be  the  great  object  of  every  Christian  man,  to  do  all 
that  lies  in  his  power  to  alleviate  the  misery,  and  to  mitigate 
the  evils  which  mankind  are  compelled  to  endure.  For  my 
own  jiart  I  hate  oppression  wherever  it  is  found,  whether  it  be 
the  oj)pression  of  religion,  the  oppression  of  Government,  or 
the  opprcs.si(»n  of  trade  ;  and  I  honour  those  who,  upon  Chris¬ 
tian  j)rinciplcs,  and  by  every  lawful  means,  are  combined 
t(jgcther  to  resist  it. 

Our  subject  this  evening  is  the  Physical,  Moral,  and  Intel¬ 
lectual  Effects  of  Protracted  Ltibour.  These  effects,  I  hesitate; 
not  at  once  to  .siiy,  are  unmitigated  evils.  It  will,  perhaj)s,  be 
necessary  to  take  these  evils  separately,  in  order  that  we  may 
have  our  subject  clearly  and  lucidly  before  us.  We  mu.st  not, 
however,  allow  ourselves  to  suppose  that  these  evils  can  in 
reality  be  disunited  from  each  other.  Physical  misery  gives 
birth  to  moral  depravity,  and  moral  dcjmivity  will  jiroduce  in¬ 
tellectual  dwarfishness,  ami  feeble  intellect  again  react  uj)on  the 
moral  habits,  and  depraved  moral  habits  are  the  fruitful  source 
of  half  the  physical  miseries  which  our  race  is  doomed  to  bear. 
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The  term  “protracted  labour”  will,  I  think,  sufficiently 
explain  itself.  It  does  not  merely  mean  long-continued  labour, 
but  labour  continued  too  long.  It  does  not  merely  signify 
evil,  but  a  larger  amount  of  evil  than  those  who  are  subjected 
to  it  arc  competent  to  endure.  A  certain  amount  of  labour  is 
beneficial  to  us  all.  By  a  wise  and  most  merciful  i)rovision  of 
the  great  God,  who,  when  he  laid  that  sentence  upon  his  erring 
creatures,  “  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  tliou  shalt  eat  thy 
bread,”  it  is  ordained  that  a  cheerful  submission  to  that 
sentence  shall  contribute  to  our  peace  ;  and  I  am  quite  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  occupied  classes  of  society  are  not  (Uily  the 
most  useful,  but  upon  the  whole,  the  hapi)iest  classes  of  the 
community.  But  these  observations  cannot  by  siny  means  be 
applied  to  protracted  labour.  Protracted  labour  converts  that 
which  God  h<is  intended  in  our  jeresent  condition  to  operate 
upon  us  .as  a  blessing,  into  an  unmitigated  curse. 

Now,  in  the  first  instance,  I  shall  direct  your  tliouglits  to 
the  pliysicjil  effects  of  protracted  lalcour.  You  will  at  once 
perceive  that  any  m.acliine  if  it  be  overtaskcal  mu.st  be  pre- 
miiturely  worn  out.  The  human  frame  is  a  machine,  most 
subtle  in  its  contrivance,  in  its  parts  most  c-omplicated,  and 
most  curiously  put  togetber  ;  and  tins  human  frame,  so  curious 
.and  so  c'omplicatcd  in  its  struc  ture,  is  a  imactiine  which  is  the 
in.strument  of  the  will,  and  if  the  will  under  the  control  of 
imperious  necessity  be  compelled  to  overtask  this  machine, 
which  hiis  iK'en  given  for  its  use,  it  follows  as  a  certain  con- 
seciuence,  that  it  must  perish,  or  fall  into  premature  decay. 
The  legitimate-  effect,  therefore,  of  i)rotractc'd  labour,  rc-garded 
in  a  physical  jeoint  of  view,  will  be  a  greatly  incrc-ased  average 
of  mortality  ;  that  is,  deaths  w  ill  be  far  more  numerous  among 
tho.se  who  are  subjected  to  pmtracded  labour,  than  they  will  be 
among  those  who  are  without  this  neces.sity,  .and  the  average 
duration  of  human  life  w  ill  be  muc;h  shorter. 

And  this  fact  which  rea-son  proclaims,  experience  proves. 
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Let  me  read  to  you  an  extract,  from  a  work  by  tliat  excellent 
and  pbilanthropic  man,  the  honourable  member  for  Oldham, 
Mr.  Fielden,  M.P.,  in  which  he  sets  before  us  the  result  of  his 
own  exjierieiuie,  with  regard  to  protracted  labour,  as  shortening 
human  life.  He  says  :  “  I  well  remember  being  set  to  work, 
in  my  father’s  mill,  when  I  was  little  more  ten  years  old  ;  my 
associates  too  in  the  labour  and  in  recreation  are  fresh  in  my 
memory  ;  only  a  few  of  them  are  now  alive,  some  dying  very 
young,  others  living  to  become  men  and  women,  but  many  of 
tho.se  who  lived  have  died  off  before  they  attained  the  age  of 
fifty  years,  having  the  appearance  of  being  much  older.”  Let 
me  read  also  another  extract,  from  the  speech  of  Lord  Ashley, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  Ten  Hours’  Factory  Bill. 
He  says  ;  “  In  the  year  1833,  a  letter  was  addres.sed  to  me,  by 
Mr.  Ashworth,  a  very  considerable  mill-owner  in  Lancashire, 
which  contains  the  following  curious  passage  :  ‘  You  will 

next,’  says  Mr.  Ashworth,  ‘  very  naturally  inquire  about  the  old 
men,  who  are  said  to  die  or'  become  unfit  for  work  when  they 
attcain y'or/y  years  of  age  or  soon  after.’” 

I  would  ask  you  to  mark  the  easy  nature  of  that  expression  ; 
it  excites  in  this  gentleman  no  comment  nor  any  remark  ;  he 
has  been  so  used  to  consider  a  man  of  forty  years  old,  an  old 
man,  that  he  makes  use  of  the  expres.sion  “  old,”  and  applies 
it  to  “  forty”  without  any  expre.ssu>n  whatever  to  signify  that 
he  admits  it  either  an  extraordinary  or  an  unusual  state  of 
things.  Is  not  thi.s,  therefore,  I  may  ask,  a  decided  and  most 
undeniable  testimony  to  the  effects  of  imitractcd  labour,  as 
tending  to  shorten  the  duration  of  human  life  ? 

Nor  are  we  permitted  to  suppose  that  death,  in  these  cases, 
comes  suddenly  and  alone.  Death  is  preceded  by  its  agents 
and  its  instrument.s,  and  it  is  marshalled  on  its  way  by  the 
most  inevitable  catalogue  of  diseases.  Ujain  this  account  we 
shall  find  that  various  evils  arc  prodiiceil  by  protracted  labour, 
all  of  them  inevitably  tending  to  this  one  result,  namely,  early 
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and  premature  death.  Among  tlio.se  evils  we  may  mention 
exceitdve  weariness  of  thf  frame,  weariness  wliicli  takes  away 
all  enjoyment,  weariness  which  presses  njion  all  the  faculties, 
weariness  which  depresses  the  spirit,  and  takes  away  its  enjoy¬ 
ments  from  life.  Let  me  read  to  you  an  extracd  from  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  sent  into  the  manufacturing 
districts  in  the  year  1833  ;  an  extract  gathered  from  a  large 
body  of  evidence,  collected  by  themselves,  with  ri'fereiice  to  the 
effects  of  protracted  labour  uiion  the  frames  of  the  jiersons 
employed  in  the  factories.  One  of  the  witnesses  .speaks  in  this 
w’ay  :  “  Many  a  time  has  been  so  fatigued  that  she  could 
hardly  take  off  her  clothes  at  night,  or  put  them  on  in  the 
morning.  Her  mother  would  be  raging  at  her,  because  when 
she  sat  down  she  could  not  get  up  again,  through  the  house  : 
thinks  they  are  in  bondage,  not  much  better  than  the  Israelites 
in  Egj  pt,  and  life  no  plea.sure  to  them  :  .so  tired  she  cannot  eat 
her  supjier,  nor  wake  of  herself”  Such  is  the  condition  of  the 
over-wrought  children  in  the  manufacturing  districts  j  com- 
IM'lled  by  their  own  .sad  experience  to  ajiply  their  knowledge  of 
the  Word  of  God  as  an  apt  illustration  of  their  own  slavery,  they 
say  :  Th(‘y  are  not  much  better  than  the  Israelites  in  Egypt, 
in  regard  to  the  miseries  they  are  called  upon  to  endure. 

Kor  is  it  iKtssible  that  this  weariness  should  be  borne  day 
after  day,  and  health  remain  untouched.  The  unanimous 
evidence  of  all  medical  men  who  have  given  an  opinion  upon 
the  subject  is,  that  protracted  labour  is  the  fruitfid  parent  of 
disease.  Sir  Anthony  Carlyle,  not  to  trouble  you  w  ith  other 
extracts,  calls  it,  “A  sin  agaimst  nature  and  humariity,  and  an 
ofl'ence  against  nature,  which,  ala.s,  is  visited  upon  the  innocent 
creature,  instead  of  the  oppressor,  by  the  loss  of  its  health,  or 
the  ])remature  de.struction  of  its  race.” 

The  ■se  evils  are,  of  course,  aggravated  by  circumstances  ; 
they  may  be  aggravated  by  the  nature  of  the  employment  in 
which  the  labourer  is  engaged,  for  some  emjiloymeuts  are  far 
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more  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  persons  employefl,  than 
others.  Tliese  evils  may  he  aggravated  by  the  age  of  the 
person  employed,  because  protracted  lal)our  will  i)ies8  much 
more  heavily  upon  the  young  than  upon  tliose  of  mature  age  ; 
and  they  may  be  aggravated  by  the  jilace  in  whicli  employment 
is  carried  on,  as  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  where  the 
injurious  nature  of  tlie  employment  is  aggravated  very  much 
by  frecpient  want  of  proper  ventilation  in  the  mill's  and  factories. 
So  in  tliis  large  metropolis,  large  numbers  of  workpeople  arc 
continually  gathered  together  iu  various  trades,  in  miserably 
ventilated  rooms  and  .shops,  which,  in  this  great  city,  are  often 
liable  to  the  same  charge,  e.specially  after  the  gas  is  lighted, 
and  the  shop  has  been  crowded  all  day  long  by  succes.sive 
human  beings,  who  have  inhaled  its  air ;  the  atmosphere  in 
consecpience  becomes  .sensibly  impure,  and  thus  we  find  that 
the  most  fearfid  physical  evils  are  produced  ;  ami  it  is  a 
grievous  and  lamentiible  subject  to  be  contemplated,  when  we 
remember  that  these  jdiysicavl  effects  are  not  confined  .simply  to 
tho.se  by  whom  they  are  in  the  first  instance  endured,  but  that 
disorders  are  constitutionally  handed  down  to  the  offsiu-ing  of 
these  sufferers,  and  that  there  are  thousands  of  infants  born 
into  the  world,  who  instead  of  being  the  inheritors  of  health 
and  haj)pine.ss  from  their  parents,  seem  oidy  called  into  e.xist- 
ence  to  bear  awhile  the  burden  of  hereditary  di.sease. 

A  Lancashire  surgeon  of  great  experience  says,  with  reference 
to  the  effe(.-ts  of  ])rotracted  labour  in  the  nt'ighbourhood  in  which 
he  lived  :  “  The  effects  of  long-continued  labour  become  more 
aj>])areut  after  the  child  is  born  he  had  been  .s](eaking  before 
of  tlui  effects  of  ])rotracted  labour  111)011  the  jjarent.  “  The 
infants  are  at  birth  below  the  average  size,  and  have  a  stunted, 
shrivelleil  ai)pearance.  I  would  take  a  score  of  factory  births 
and  a  score  from  healthy  parents,  and  distinguish  between 
them.”  And  we  arc  not  to  suppose  that  this  law  is  confined 
to  the  manufacturing  population  only  ;  but  it  is  a  law  which 
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will  reign  wherever  the  eonstitution  of  man  is  injiireil  by  labour 
protracted  beyond  what  he  is  naturally  competent  to  bear. 
What  an  amount  of  misery  then,  my  friends,  have  we  already 
in  these  few  words  had  jdaced  before  us  ;  a  wretched  diseased 
infancy,  a  childhood  without  buoyancy  and  without  sjiirit,  a 
manhood  hopele;ss  and  depraved,  premature  old  age,  and  an 
untimely  grave  !  Who  shall  tell  us  how  great  is  the  misery  of 
that  premature  old  age  ;  misery  unalleviated  by  any  consola¬ 
tion,  and  aggravated  by  the  consciousness  that  it  is  pressing 
down  upon  a  man  at  the  very  jieriod  when  his  faculties  should 
l)e  all  of  them  iu  their  jwime,  and  he  himself  in  the  enjoyment 
of  his  perfect  strength.  To  a  person  borne  down  by  this  pre¬ 
mature  old  age  au  untimely  grave  is  his  best  friend  ;  an  un¬ 
timely  grave,  when  its  darkne.ss  closes  upon  his  desi)air,  and 
shuts  him  out  from  a  world  where  he  has  met  with  neither 
justice  nor  humanity  from  his  fellow-men  ! 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider,  in  the  second  place,  the 
moral  effe(;ts  of  juotracted  labour,  and  I  have  lio  hesitation  in 
saying  that  I  have  already  brought  before  you  a  very  great  moral 
evil  in  describing  the  jdiysieal  effects  of  too  protracted  toil, 
for  miserj’  is  a  great  moral  evil.  God  never  designed  that  his 
creatures  should  be  miserable,  it  is  overturning  his  own  bene¬ 
ficent  purpose.  “  He  chastens  us  for  a  season  but  “  he  soon 
repents  him  of  the  evil,”  and  if  he  does  from  time  to  time 
bring  the  cup  of  sorrow  to  our  lips,  it  is  only  that  afterwards 
it  may  enhance  our  bliss,  and  therefore  I  say,  that  misery  itself 
is  a  perversion  of  tin*  great  de.signs  of  God,  and  is  consequently 
itself  a  moral  evil ;  and  then  there  will  be  the  moral  evil  of 
hoptdessne.ss,  and  hopelessness  is  a  great  moral  evil.  Hope  is 
the  sweetener  of  our  sorrows,  and  the  spring  of  everything  that 
is  most  excellent  among  men.  Our  great  [»oet  Inis  made  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  that  place  where  all  is  aban¬ 
doned  and  all  is  lost,  that 

Hope  ne'er  comes,  that  comes  to  all 
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and  for  tins  world  to  be  without  hope  i.s  to  a.ssimilate  it  to  the 
place  of  tlie  abandoned  and  lost,  and  for  the  human  heart  to 
be  without  hope  is  to  assimilate  that  heart  to  the  spirits  of  the 
abandoned  and  the  lost.  Hoi)e  is  the  very  spring  of  all  human 
enterprise  and  exertion,  and  this  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  misery, 
sueh  as  that  which  protracted  labour  must  necessarily  produce 
— (th,  what  a  miserable  man  is  a  hopeless  man,  and  what  a 
worthless  man  he  must  inevitably  become  !  What  temptation 
is  there  to  which  he  is  not  exposed  1  What  motive  to  anything 
that  is  high,  good,  or  honourable  can  you  bring  to  liear  upon 
his  soul  1  He  is  condemned  to  a  life  of  recklessness,  and  can¬ 
not  rise  above  that  weight  which  presses  down  upon  him, 
bee4Ui.se  he  feels  it  to  be  a  hopeless  task.  Oh,  what  must  be 
the  wretchedness  of  that  family,  that  hojieless  family,  whose 
pre.sent  sorrows,  and  present  sufferings,  and  present  triids  are 
alleviated  by  no  hope  of  a  better  prospect  in  time  to  come  ! 

Protracted  labour,  then,  produces  these  two  moral  evils — 
misery  and  hopelessness  ;  it  also  deadens  the  be.st  affections  of 
the  human  heart  in  tho.se  who  are  weighed  down  and  worn  out 
by  long-continued  toil  ;  love  and  cliarity,  and  hope  and  honour, 
and  generosity  gradually  disappear,  and  selfisliness,  coldness, 
hard-heartedness,  and  malignant  passions  assume  their  places. 
This  effect  I  liave  m}'self  very  ollen  witne.ssed,  and  tliough  I 
have  before  me  many  testimonies  to  its  effect,  I  am  sure  that 
you  will  be  (juite  satisKed  to  gather  sufficient  testimony  to  this 
point  from  your  own  iiersonal  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
and  from  the  ex[)erience  of  those  who  are  acquainted  witli  tlie 
evil  in  question  ;  aciinainted  with  it  in  tlie  principles  by  which 
it  acts  and  guides,  and  acquainted  with  it  in  the  effects  which 
tlie  operation  of  these  principles  produces. 

Hut,  viewed  in  a  moral  light,  the  worst  evils  of  jirotracted 
labour  will  be  found  in  the  immoral  aids  and  alleviations  which 
the  overwrought  man  seeks  in  order  to  console  him  in  his  woe. 
Upon  this  point  I  shall  venture  to  read  to  you  one  or  two  ex- 
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tracts  from  this  work  of  Mr.  Fielden,^  wliicli  I  hold  in  iny  hand, 
with  reference  to  the  immoral  alleviation  which  an  overwrought 
population  will  necessarily  seek.  He  says  :  “  It  is  the  factory 
system  of  overworking  which,  in  its  purest  state,  tends  to  cor¬ 
rupt  the  morals  of  young  people,  and  in  its  too  general  state, 
is  the  cause  of  languor  so  excessive,  that  exciting  drink  and 
opium-eating  are  too  often  resorted  to  for  relief”  Again,  I 
read  to  you  another  extract  from  a  work  of  an  eminent  medical 
practitioner  ;  he  .says,  in  describing  the  physical  evils  resulting 
from  protracted  toil,  that  “  while  this  state  continues,  the 
patient  loses  llesh,  his  features  are  sharpened,  his  skin  becomes 
sallow,  or  of  the  yellow  hue  which  is  observed  in  those  who 
have  suflered  from  the  intluence  of  tropical  climates  ;  his  strength 
fails,  the  cajiacities  of  jihysical  enjoyment  are  destroyed,  and 
the  paroxysms  of  corporeal  suffering  are  aggravated  by  deep 
mental  depression.  We  cannot  wonder,”  he  .say.s,  “  that  the 
wrct(died  victim  of  this  disease,  invited  by  those  haunts  of 
misery  and  crime,  the  gin-shop  and  the  tavern,  as  he  pas.ses  to 
his  daily  labour,  should  endeavour  to  cheat  his  sutlerings  for  a 
few  moments  by  the  false  excitement  iiroduced  by  ardent  spirit.s, 
or  that  the  exhausted  artisan,  driven  by  eimui  and  discomfort 
from  his  sipialid  home,  should  strive  in  the  delirious  dream  of 
a  continued  debauch  to  forget  tlu!  remembrance  of  his  reckless 
imi>rovidence,  or  the  de.struction,  hunger,  and  uninterrupted 
toil  which  threaten  to  destroy  the  remaining  energies  of  his 
enfeebletl  constitution.” 

How  time  is  this  jiictun^,  and  how  it  accounts  for  the  moral 
depravity  prevailing  among  multitudes  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
who  have  been  driven  to  it  by  that  unholy  slavery  which  the 
usages  of  society  have  thus  impo.sed. 

What  destroys  morals  nui.st  of  necessity  destroy  religion  too, 
for  morals  and  ndigion  can  never  Ix^  projterly  disunited  the  one 
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from  tlic  other  ;  tliey  are  hiseparahle  and  everlastingly  joined  by 
the  deerees  of  Him  whose  deerees  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
any  human  eonrse  of  human  ingenuity  to  reverse.  But  the  fact 
is  that  tlie  higliest  class  of  morals  is  destroyed  ;  [irotraeted 
labour  first  destroys  religion,  and  then  tlie  higliest  class  of 
morals — which  can  only  emanate  from  this  principle  of  religiou 
— must  neecssaril}'  perish  with  it,  for  the  jioor  wearied  mind 
has  no  desire,  and  if  it  had  the  desire,  it  has  not  the  power  to 
rise  above  the  intidcrable  burden  which  oppresses  it.  It  has 
no  room,  no  time,  no  faculties  for  considering  sacred  things. 
And  let  us  just  for  a  moment  look  at  that  blc.ssed  provision  by 
which  ftod  has  intended  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  this 
sull'ering  world,  I  mean  the  provision  of  the  Sabbath.  This 
system  of  long-protracted  labour  must  necessarily  deprive  it  of 
all  its  privileges,  and  of  all  the  blessed  fruits  which  (lod  who 
ordained  it  had  intended  it  to  produce.  Suppose  that  the 
Sabbath  is  not  encroached  upon  by  toil,  as  too  often  it  is 
encroached  uiion.  Suppose  the  Sabbath  is  not  mi:  spent,  as  it 
too  often  is  by  those  who.se  course  is  de.scribed  in  that  eloipient 
extract  which  I  have  just  read  to  you,  who  t.ake  the  Sabbath 
as  a  lawful  opportunity  fur  indulgence  in  their  lust,  and  for 
ministering  to  those  passions  which  the  injustice  of  their  fellow- 
men  has  e.vcited  to  malignity.  I  ask  you  now  how  can  the 
wretched  creature,  who  recpiirt's  all  the  time  of  the  Sabbath  to 
recruit  him  from  the  mi.serable  etlects  of  his  protracted  labour, 
and  whili!  sulfering  from  toil,  how  can  he  luse  the  Sabbath  as  a 
means  of  preparing  himself  for  eternity,  or  even  to  attend  pub¬ 
lic  worship,  or  the  servicti  of  fiod  !  It  is  idle  to  att-mpt  to 
jweach  about  the  blessedness  of  the  Sabbath  to  a  ))opulation 
borm^  down  by  the  j)rcssure  of  intoh'rable  toil.  It  is  perfectly 
in  vain  that  we  erect  the  hou.ses  of  (Jod,  and  jilace  the  most 
clocpieiit  ministers  in  them  to  inoclaim  the  gl.'iil  tidings  of 
everla.sting  life.  I  do  jiot  hesitate  to  .say  that  it  is  a  hopeless 
thing  to  ask  that  poor  toil-stricken,  wearied  man  to  give  those 
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hours  which  nature  itself  (leinands  for  its  refreshment  :  to  give 
those  hours  to  the  consideration  of  heaven,  and  his  immortal 
interests  which  lie  beyond  the  grave.  By  this  system  of  pro¬ 
tracted  laljour,  character  is  laid  open,  all  restraining  principles 
are  removed,  selfishness  holds  its  iron  grasp  ujMtn  the  soul, 
parents  become  indifi'erent  to  the  welfare  of  their  children,  and 
regardless  of  their  wellbeing,  and  careless  whether  they  be 
educated  or  not.  A  low  standard  of  character  obtains  gener¬ 
ally  among  all  ela.s.scs  of  those  who  are  suffering  from  these 
evils,  and  the  standard  of  character,  however  low,  is  day  by 
day  and  year  by  year  becoming  lower  still.  Such  are  the 
moral  effects  of  too  long  protracted  labour,  added  to  those 
physical  effects  which  I  have  before  attempted  to  describe. 

Atid  now,  in  order  to  complete  the  .subject  which  we  have 
before  lus,  I  have  to  a.sk  your  attention  for  a  short  time,  to  the 
intellectual  efiects  of  ])rotra(;ted  labour,  or  as  I  have  already 
exidained  it,  the  intellectual  evih  of  protracted  labour,  because 
you  have  already,  I  believe,  fully  aeiiuie.sced  in  my  own  con¬ 
viction  tliat  these  effects  ar(!  nothing  less  than  unndtigated 
evils.  There  is  not,  I  think,  mueh  occasion  to  enlarge  at  any 
length  ui)on  this  portion  of  my  subject.  It  is  (piite  impossible, 
that  people  in  whom  the  physical  and  moral  effects  which  I 
have  described,  have  l)een  ju'oduced,  can  have  cultivated  minds; 
for  in  the  first  j)lace,  you  will  have  no  taste  for  cultivated  pur¬ 
suits.  It  is  qidte  impo.ssible  to  detract  or  to  lower  one  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  human  mind,  without  detracting  or  lowering  the 
rest  ;  and  therefore,  you  may  always  be  sure,  that  where  you 
lower  the  moral  standard  among  men,  you  will  inevitably  de¬ 
tract  and  lower  the  intedleetual  standard  too.  There  may  be 
individual  exceptions  to  this,  and  it  may  take  some  time  to 
work  out  that  conclusion  which  I  have  announced  ;  but  I  have 
no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying,  that  where  you  have  pro¬ 
duced  physical  and  moral  evils,  such  as  those  I  have  brought 
before  you,  the  greatest  intellectual  feebleness  will  necessarily 
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follow  in  tlieir  train.  Tliat  is  an  animated  and  true  description 
of  an  old  Christian  poet  - 

“  ’Tis  liliertj'  alone,  which  gives  the  flower 
It-s  lit'e,  its  lustre,  and  its  i>erfnine. 

W  e  are  weeds  without  it.  All  constraint, 

Kxcept  what  wisdom  lays  on  evil  man. 

Is  ti'il,  hurts  the  facnlties,  impedes 
Their  progress  in  the  road  of  science,  hlinds 
The  eyesight  of  discovery,  and  begets 
In  those  that  suffer  it,  a  sordid  mind, 

Bestial,  a  meagre  intellect,  unlit 
To  be  the  tenant  of  man's  noble  form.” 

Moreover,  iteople  eircuinstaneed  in  the  manner  we  have  seen, 
cannot  by  any  possibility  have  time  for  the  cultivation  of  tlieir 
intellects  ;  for  the  circumstances  in  which  these  persons  are 
pliujcd  render  it  impo.ssible  for  them  to  devote  their  time  to 
such  a  jiurposc  ;  and  the  description  given  by  Lord  Ashley 
upon  this  point,  of  the  neces.sary  intellectual  condition  of  the 
over-wrought  labouring  population,  is  worthy  of  attention.  His 
lordship  has  expressed  the  subject  much  better  than  I  can  in 
my  own  words.  I  shall,  therefore,  read  to  you  an  extract 
from  his  8[)ee(di  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday,  June 
7,  1842  : — “You  inflict,”  he  say.s,  “a  worse  curse  than  even 
this — the  curse  of  dark  and  perpetual  ignorance.  Ignorant 
such  iH'ople  must  be,  for  not  one  hour  have  they  of  their  own 
to  learn  their  duty  cither  to  their  fellow-mau  or  to  their 
Maker.”  And  again  he  says,  in  the  course  of  the  same 
speech  :  “  It  is  a  mockery  to  talk  of  education  to  people  who 
are  engaged,  as  it  were,  in  unceasing  toil  from  their  cradle  to 
the  grave.  I  have  endeavoured  for  many  years  to  attain  this 
end,  by  limiting  the  hours  of  labour,  and  so  bringing  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  young  persons  within  the  reach  of  a  moral  and  reli¬ 
gious  education.  I  have  hitherto  been  di.saiijMiinted,  and  I 
deeply  regret  it,  because  we  are  daily  throwing  away  a  noble 
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luatfrial ;  for,  depend  iipnn  it,  the  Britisli  i)eople  are  the 
noblest  and  most  easily  governed  of  any  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Their  fortitude  and  obiMlience  under  the  severest  priva¬ 
tions  suliieiently  prove  it.” 

Let  me  add  to  this,  that  it  is  impossible  there  should  be 
intellectual  improvenu'ut  under  such  a  .system  ;  the  people  so 
over-wrought,  have  no  faculties  for  intellectual  knowledge. 
They  have  no  taste  for  it,  they  have  no  time  for  it,  and  they 
have  not  the  alulity  fjr  it,  because  the  neces.sary  etfeet  of  this 
protracted  toil  will  be  to  injure  the  mental,  as  well  as  the 
bodily  powers  of  those  so  engaged.  The  parts  of  the  mind, 
which  I  have  comi)arcd  to  a  human  machine,  are  most  curiously 
dependent  upon  each  other,  aiid  it  is  (juite  iinim.ssible  that, 
for  generation  after  generation,  the  constitution  of  man  shouhl 
suffer,  and  all  his  other  physical  abilities  and  cajiabilities  be 
destroyed,  without  the  mental  constitution  and  mental  and  in¬ 
tellectual  faculties  suffering  also. 

Such,  then,  is  the  awful  picture  which  we  have  to  bring 
before  j-ou  of  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  effects  of 
protracted  labour.  They  exist  amojig  ourselves,  my  friends. 
We  .ire  not  .sjtcaking  to  you  now  of  evils  of  the  existence  of 
which  we  have  no  knowledge,  which  exist  only  in  theory,  or 
which  are  merely  the  fruitful  toj)ic.s  for  men  who,  under  the 
influence  of  a  morbid  philanthropy,  would  lay  claim  to  the 
honmir  of  being  the  removers  of  evils  which  in  reality  have 
no  i»lace  ;  but  they  arc  evils  which  every  one  of  you  may  see 
and  feel.  Perchance  it  may  be,  that  some  of  those  whom  I 
have  now  the  jirivilcge  of  addressing,  may  unhappily  have 
been  taught  to  feel  them.  Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts 
which  are  (;ontinually  made  in  such  a  noble  spirit,  and  with 
such  a  generous  forbearance,  and  with  siicli  unwearied  per- 
sevi  ranee,  to  resist  and  to  remove  thc.se  evils  of  which  we 
complain,  there  are  not  a  few  localities  in  this  country,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  efforts  which  are  made  to  counteract 
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them,  where  tlie  evils  are  actually  on  the  increase  at  the 
present  moment. 

Lut  I  do  not  wish  to  consume  the  whole  of  this  lecture  in 
setting  before  you  merely  the  melancholy  aspect  of  this  cpies- 
tion,  and  showing  you  all  the  evils  which  have  arisen  from 
protracted  toil,  without  cheering  your  hearts  and  animating 
your  hopes,  by  setting  before  you  what  symptoms  there  are 
among  us,  of  a  better  state  of  things  shortly  to  arise.  There 
is  no  symptom  to  my  mind  more  hopeful  than  this  one,  that 
the  sutl'ering  classes  have  taken  this  matter  into  their  own 
hands.  I  believe  that  is  the  oidy  course  which  sets  before  us 
a  legitimate  pri>.s])e(4  of  success,  and  I  believe  that  if,  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  the  great  body  of  the  sutl'ering  classes, 
by  the  exercise  of  that  continued  forbearance,  which  they 
have  so  long  and  laudably  displayed,  combined  at  the  same 
time  with  the  mo.st  earne.st  remonstrances,  and  with  invincible 
argument.s,  shall  continue  to  wage  that  righteous  conflict  which 
they  have  begun  ;  and  if  in  this  great  metropolis  and  the  other 
large  towns  of  the  British  Empire,  the  productive  classes  every¬ 
where  shall  combine  together  in  such  associations,  as  those 
named  to  you  at  the  commencement  of  this  lecture,  by  my 
friend  upon  my  right  hand, — I  refer  to  the  Early  Closing 
Association, — I  doubt  not  but  that  a  great  i)ortion  of  these 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  evils  will  Ire  removed.  And 
most  sure  I  am,  that  when  this  benefit  is  conferred,  it  will 
be  a  benefit  conferred  uikui  a  class  by  whom  it  is  most  emi¬ 
nently  deserved.  The  character  of  the  labouring  classes  of 
England  is  di.stinguished  by  many  noble  virtues  ;  I  have  known 
them  all  my  life,  I  have  had  constant  opj)ortunities  of  inter¬ 
course  with  them,  and  I  have  seen  among  them  })atience, 
forbearance,  heroic  courage  amid.st  difliculties  and  trials, 
generosity,  ami  an  extraordinary  amount  of  sympathy  for  each 
other’s  woes  and  sufferings,  which  have  excited  my  utmost 
admiration,  and  strengthened  any  re.solutions  which  God  may 
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liave  permitted  me  to  form,  to  be  tlieir  advocate  so  long  as 
God  sliall  give  me  the  honour  to  advocate  any  cause,  and  to 
plead  for  tlie  redress  of  their  grievances  so  long  as  God  shall 
permit  me  to  speak. 

Moreover,  notwitlistanding  all  I  have  been  able  to  say  upon 
the  physical,  moral,  and  iutellecrtual  effects  i)roduced  by  pro 
tracted  hdwur,  there  are  among  the  i)roducing  classes  of  this 
country  spirits  so  high,  and  minds  so  strong,  that  they  rise 
above  every  weight  which  even  the  tyranny  of  trade  can  lay 
upon  them,  and  there  are  instances  of  noble  intellects  from 
time  to  time  displayed,  which  show  that  those  in  who-se  hearts 
they  dwell,  have  come  forward,  and  have  shown  themselves 
the  foremost  in  the  foremost  ranks,  giving  convincing  strength 
and  force  to  the  language  of  one  of  the  i)oets — 

“  Xor  stony  towers,  nor  walls  of  Leaten  brass. 

Nor  airle.ss  dungeons,  nor  strong  links  of  iron, 
fan  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit.” 

The  other  day,  some  stanzas,  written  by  a  Lancashire  opera¬ 
tive,  I  think  of  the  name  of  Prince,  came  in  my  way,  which  I 
at  once  took  i)usse.s.sion  of,  that  I  might  bring  them  before  you 
on  the  j)re.scnt  occasion,  to  show  you  what  a  mighty  intellect 
can  do  in  the  midst  of  the  mo.st  unfavourable  circumstances 
in  which  a  man  can  possibly  be  placed.  This  extract,  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand,  is  an  extract  connected  with  the  removal  of 
that  law,  a  law  which  laid  a  tax  upon  the  ])rovisions  of  this 
country,  in  the  removal  of  which,  I,  for  one,  have  never  ceased 
most  fervently  to  rejoice.  This  man — this  Ijiincashirc  opcn»- 
tivc — this  .slave  of  long  continued  .and  protracted  toil  as  you 
may  i)lease  to  call  him,  thus  shows  the  power  of  his  mind  : — 

“Tims  tb<‘  old  idols  crumbled  to  the  dust. 

Their  .altars  shattered,  and  their  glory  shorn, 

( dd  sophisti'ie.s  once  taken  upon  trust, 

-Vs  wisdom’s  spirit-words,  are  grown  outworn. 
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Another  incubus,  though  newly  born, 

Dies  of  its  own  unholiness,  a  cry 
Of  simultaneous  triuinjih  mixed  with  scorn 

Comes  from  the  toil-bowed  multitudes.  Ah  !  why 
Do  soul-sent  sounds  like  these  ascend  the  jilacid  sky  ? 
F.arewell  !  thou  lawless  law,  thou  death  in  life. 

Thou  labour-lowering  bread-curse,  and  thou  bane 
Of  Cod’s  bless’d  bounty  !  Thou  remorseless  knife 
Held  .at  the  thro.at  of  enterprise  ;  thou  stain 
Of  Freedom’s  fairest  page,  thou  gainless  gain. 

Thou  nightm.are  of  the  nation  !  We  .awake. 

And  fling  thee  off,  thy  manifolded  chain 
Consumetli  like  the  lightning-kindled  brake. 

The  far-off  shores  clap  hands,  and  all  thy  champions  quake.” 

Here  is  intellect,  which  in  spite  of  debasing  circuinstiinces 
has  risen  above  the  superincumbent  weight,  and  shows  that  it 
has  a  living  s])irit  within  it  which  no  human  circumstances  are 
able  to  control. 

And  now,  before  I  conclude,  it  is  my  i)lea.sing  duty  to  call 
upon  you  to  express  your  just  sentiments  of  honour  and  admira¬ 
tion,  with  respect  to  those  who,  in  the  highe.st  ranks  and  in  the 
public  coun.sels  of  this  realm,  have  stood  forward  on  behalf  of 
the  suffering  and  the  oppres.sed  ;  who  have  lifted  up  their  voices 
again.st  that  sy.stem  of  protracted  toil,  to  which  the.'C  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  evils  are  to  be  ascribe<l.  And  first,  let 
us  embalm  in  our  recrdlections  .and  in  our  jirai.ses,  that  good  and 
devoted  man  now  no  more,  who  finst  in  the  Hritish  House  of 
Commons  to(d<  iq)  the  cau.se  of  the  injured  and  the  opjiressed. 
I  allude  to  the  late  Mr.  Sadler,  who,  tliroiigh  tlu^  whole  of  his 
career,  still  thought  that  the  higluvst  honour  which  man  could 
attain  to,  was  to  be  in.strumental  in  removing  and  alleviating  the 
sum  of  Oppression,  and  that  load  of  misery  which  such  multi¬ 
tudes  of  our  fellow-creatures  arc  necessitated  to  bear. 

Tlmu  let  me,  and  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  I  do  it,  allude 
to  that  honoured  individual,  who,  when  Mr.  Sadler  was  no  more, 
followed  in  his  wake  and  took  up  the  same  cause,  I  mean  Lord 
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Ashley.  Lord  Ashley,  in  a  sjieech  delivered  by  him  in  the 
House  of  Commons  e.xpressed  himself  in  this  wise,  “  It  has  been 
said  to  me  more  than  once.  Where  will  you  stop  V'  that  is,  stop 
in  his  efforts  to  obtain  an  amelioration  of  the  miseries  of  the 
human  race  ;  “  I  reply,  without  any  hesitation.  Nowhere,  so 
long  as  any  portion  of  this  mighty  evil  remains  to  be  re¬ 
moved  ;  I  confess  that  my  desire  and  ambition  is  to  bring  all 
the  labouring  children  of  this  Empire  within  the  sphere  (if  they 
will  profit  by  tlie  offer)  of  happy  and  useful  citizens.  I  am 
ready,  so  far  as  my  services  are  of  any  value,  to  devote  what 
little  I  have  of  energy,  and  all  the  remainder  of  my  life  to 
the  aeeomjdishment  of  this  end  ;  the  labour  will  be  great,  and 
anxieties  very  heavy,  but  I  fear  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  I  fear  nothing  but  defeat.”  And  let  us  remember  this 
good  man  has  only  forfeited  his  place  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation,  because,  when  he  hinnself  became  convinced  that  he  could 
not  advocate  what  he  deemed  the  just  rights  of  the  people,  in 
justice  to,  and  with  an  honourable  understanding  between  him¬ 
self  and  those  who  sent  him  to  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he 
only  resigned  his  jdace  in  that  House  becau.se  he  could  not  be 
false  to  his  own  convictions  of  what  the  prosperity  of  this  em¬ 
pire  really  neederl ;  because  he  would  not  lift  his  voice  in  favour 
of  the  continuance  of  an  obnoxious  impo.st,  which  he  knew  also 
to  be  unjust. 

Let  me  add  to  the  names  of  IMr.  Sadler  and  Lord  Ashley 
one  other  name — the  name  of  that  honourable  member,  who, 
when  Lord  Ashley  retired  from  the  Hou.se  of  Commons — for  a 
setuson  only,  I  trust — took  upon  himself  the  advocacy  of  the 
people’s  rights,  and  who  has  since  done  all  that  in  him  lay  to 
re.scue  the  multitudes  of  his  fellow-creatures  from  the  evils  of 
this  protracted  toil,  I  mean  the  honourable  member  for  Oldham, 
Mr.  Fieldcn — a  man  who  has  been  placed  in  circumstances, 
which  make  him  fully  cognisant  of  the  full  amount  of  those 
various  evils,  and  whose  interest  seems  to  be  so  closely  con- 
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iiected  with  their  contimiiuice,  that  we  niij^lit  almost  think  he 
would  he  pardoned,  if  selfish  considerations  could  have  any  effect, 
in  retarding  his  progress  in  this  righteous  work.  He  sees 
things,  Intwever,  in  a  light  so  clear,  and  I  have  no  douht  so  tnie, 
that  he  believes  the  interests  of  the  employed  are  bound  up  with 
those  of  the  employers,  and  that  so  far  from  the  wellbeing  of 
the  emjdoyer  being  promoted  by  long-continued  and  protracted 
labour,  and  consetpient  physical  suHeriug  on  the  part  of  the 
employed,  he  rather  suffers  from  the  circumstance,  and  he  be¬ 
lieves  tliat  they  might  be  far  more  hap]iy,  and  far  more  rich, 
if  they  woidd  only  be  influenced  by  the  real  princiides  of  bene¬ 
volence.  But  Mr.  Fielden,  at  the  same  time,  is  actuated  by  far 
higher  jirinciples  tlian  any  connected  with  the  accumulation  of 
wealth,  or  the  prosi)erity  i»f  his  own  fortune,  which  is  depen¬ 
dent  upon  manufactures.  This  is  liis  own  language  ;  “always 
avow  ing  that  I  would  east  manufactures  to  the  w'ind,  rather 
than  see  the  work-people  enslaved,  maimed,  vitiated,  and  broken 
in  constitution  and  in  heart.” 

And  now’  let  me  say  to  you,  my  respected  fellow-Christiaus, 
that  very  much  depends  upon  you,  with  respect  to  the  further- 
iuice  of,  and  the  success,  of  the  efforts  w’hich  are  now  being 
made  to  roll  off  from  among  us  the  reproach  emanating  from 
this  j)rotracted  toil.  Your  very  existence  as  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  has  already  done  mmdi  for  it,  and  has 
proved  in  the  most  unanswerable  manner,  that  those  particular 
classes  whose  emancipation  from  undue  toil  we  delight  to  advo¬ 
cate,  will  use  those  hours  of  leisure  which  may  be  placed  at 
their  disposal,  in  a  manner  most  honourable  to  themselves  and 
most  fruitful  in  future  benefits  to  the  human  race.  I  riyoice, 
therefore,  in  the  existence  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation,  because  it  puts  into  our  hands  a  tangible  and  visible 
argument,  against  those  fallacious  reixsonings,  which  are  so  often 
brought  before  us — that  tlie  occupied  classes  of  tlu!  community, 
so  far  from  being  injured  by  protracted  toil,  are  kept  from  the 
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misuse  of  a  gift  wliicli,  if  they  liad  it  at  tlieir  own  disposal,  they 
would  inevitably  abuse. 

Keniember  too,  that  it  is  to  individual  effort  that  we  owe  the 
aggregate  of  suecessful  toil,  just  as  upon  the  mountain  top  the 
little  si)ring  Hows  down  in  silver  lines,  to  swell  the  inii)etuous 
torrent,  which  rushes  between  the  gorges  of  the  hills,  and  tliis 
again  flows  into  tlie  majestic  river,  which  glides  in  ])eaceful 
serenity  through  the  plains,  as  they  roll  their  volunuis  into  the 
mighty  ocean,  whence  the  sun  in  his  glory  drinks  up  tlio.se 
clouds  which  sjiread  fertility  and  jilenty  over  a  smiling  land. 
So  let  it  be  your  individual  aim  and  object  to  influem  e  the 
opinions  and  thoughts  of  that  circle  in  which  you  move  ;  that 
circle  will  influence  the  circle  to  which  you  belong  ;  and  tlius 
the  combined  sentiments  of  these  combined  classes  will  form 
the  fidl  flow  of  that  public  opinion  which,  when  righteous  and 
sound,  directs,  controls,  and  regulates  all  the  institutions  which 
thrive  among  us,  and  confers  the  most  valuable  blessings  upon 
mankind. 

Let  me  tlien  ask  you  to  go  on  with  the  utmost  perseverance 
in  this  great  cause  of  removing  the  phy.sieal,  moral,  and  intellec¬ 
tual  evils  resulting  from  jirotracted  toil.  Do  not  .say,  as  some 
seemed  disposed  to  say,  “  The  evil  is  becoming  so  great  that 
things  must  of  necessity  riglit  themselves  ;  people  will  tolerate 
it  no  longer  :  cease  from  all  tliis  agitation  and  all  this  i)erse- 
vering  labour  on  the  subject  ;  we  shall  at  length  enjoy  that  for 
which  we  long.” 

I  have  no  doubt,  my  friemls,  that  things  will  right  them¬ 
selves.  I  have  no  feeling  of  despondency  upon  my  mind  re¬ 
specting  it.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  that  a  bright  ray  has 
already  dawned  upon  you,  and  you  see  in  the  ciustern  skies 
already  the  first  light  of  tliat  sun  which  will  slied  his  beams  of 
happiness  upon  all  your  homes.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will 
be  done,  but  it  must  be  done  by  instrumentality,  and  let  that 
instrumentality  be  yours.  I  would  ask  you  to  be  like  one  of 
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those  noble  vessels,  the  Inilwarks  of  our  nation,  as  she  floats 
upon  the  sea.  It  is  the  force  of  water  and  the  struggling  winds 
which  waft  her  on  her  way  ;  it  is  the  providence  of  fJod  which 
guides  her  to  her  distant  haven  ;  but  you  will  not  upon  that 
acco\int  remove  the  hand  of  science  from  the  helm,  or  fail  to  lift 
the  swelling  canvas  to  the  breeze  ;  ami  so,  because  inevitably  in 
the  purjtoses  of  God  it  is  ordained  that  these  evils  shall  bt* 
removed,  his  Providence  bringing  about  the  time  when  a  better 
order  of  things  shall  jirevail  ;  so,  my  Chri.stian  friends,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  purpose  of  God,  there  is  no  reason  why  your  in¬ 
strumentality  should  be  at  rest,  aud  your  .strong  arm  should 
be  paralysed  ;  your  strength  is  needed  by  u.s,  u.se  your  abilities 
in  the  .strength  of  God,  and  most  certainly  you  will  succeed. 
These  arc  peaceful  triumphs  to  which  I  would  invite  you,  these 
are  Christian  conquests  to  which  I  would  call  you,  and  depend 
upon  it  that  God’s  ble.ssing  will  be  upon  the  righteous  cau.se, 
and  that  you  will  be  the  means  of  conferring  benefits  upon  thou¬ 
sands  yet  unborn,  and  of  fulfilling  the  promises  of  God  to  our 
nation,  that  our  tranquillity  shall  endure  yet  longer,  and  “  abun 
dance  of  peace  so  long  as  the  moon  endures.” 
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DRUIDISM,  THE  ANCIENT  RELIGION  OF  BRITAIN, 
CONTRASTED  WITH  CHRISTIANITY. 

TN  invitinjf  iittention  to  the  suhjcct  of  tliis  evening’s  IjOC- 
^  tnre,  I  venture  to  remind  you  that  the  science  of  liistory, 
conducted  on  philosopliical  principles,  as  it  directs  iinpiiry  to 
the  sources  of  human  liaj)piness  and  to  the  imj)ediinents  which 
ignorance,  jtrejudice,  and  sui)erstition  i)resent  to  its  j)rogres8, 
is  entitled  to  patient  and  persevering  study.  Thougli  historical 
investigation  may  he  regarded  as  only  .at  present  in  its  infancy, 
and  as  having  accomi>lished  but  partially  its  sublime  ends,  it 
h.^s  already  bestowed  many  and  invaluable  benefits  on  the 
world.  An  endeavour  to  develop  the  events  which  have 
infimaieed  the  character  of  a  nation,  to  unfold  the  causes 
which  have  aideil  its  formation,  and  to  c.xhibit  the  obstacles 
which  have  retarded  these  causes  in  their  oi)eration,  f(>rms  a 
department  of  investig.ation  that  can  never  become  useless  or 
uuintere.sting.  Such  impiiries,  however,  are  surrounded  with 
many  formidable  ditficulties,  iinismuch  as  the  .siinidcst  facts  of 
history  and  practices  of  anticpiity  are  involved  in  obscurity, 
and  as  the  early  condition  of  all  nations  is  necessarily  blended 
w’ith  much  of  fable.  National  habits  and  j)eculiarities  have 
for  the  most  part  originated  in  circumstances  now  buried  in 
oblivion,  and  existing  features  of  social  excellence  and  political 
greatness  may  have  taken  their  rise  .at  a  j)eriod  so  remote,  or 
in  events  .so  minute  as  to  be  entirely  overlooked  in  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  their  results.  To  this  must  be  added  the  operation  of 
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Initnan  jiride  and  jealous)'.  In  interrogating  nature,  as  far  as 
we  may,  in  reference  to  the  great  facts  of  her  liistory,  we  find 
her  voice  clear  and  dispa-ssionate,  and  her  testimony  uniform 
and  unwavering.  Tliere  is  about  her  no  pride,  and  no  desire 
or  ability  to  re[)resent  lierself  otlier  than  she  is.  But  it  is  very 
different  witli  tliose  wlio  have  .acted  the  great  p.arts  of  human 
liistory.  If  we  ask  the  olde.st  nations  when  they  sprang  up, 
and  when  they  first  entered  on  the  career  of  their  social  exist¬ 
ence  and  imjirovement,  there  arises  instantly  in  the  way  of  a 
candid  reply,  a  multitude  of  petty  ambitions,  prejudices,  and 
jealousies,  which  intervene  between  us  and  tiio  trutli,  and 
throw  a  mist  of  ignorance,  wilful  or  tnaditional,  over  tlie  whole 
inquiry.  We  are  thus  compelled  to  grojie  our  w.ay  by  the  aid 
of  uncertain  elements,  and  are  in  danger  of  admitting  as  liistory 
wh.at  is  little  better  than  fiction,  and  of  regarding  the  purest 
fables  as  facts.  Little  more  than  conjectural  theories  can 
therefore  be  formed,  and  even  these,  however  happy,  will  some¬ 
times  be  .attended  with  a  degree  of  the  obscurity  they  are 
inbuided  to  dissijiate. 

The  difficulties  thus  encountered  in  the  study  of  ancient 
history  in  general,  .are  felt,  in  all  their  force,  in  that  jiarticular 
department  embraced  by  the  jiresent  Lecture.  All  the  monu¬ 
mental  nanains  of  Druidical  religion,  which  once  abounded  in 
this  land,  are  fast  dying  away,  and  the  sy.steiu  itself,  which 
formerly  exercised  terrific  influence  over  this  and  other  nations, 
has  jicrpetuated  but  few  traces  of  its  former  greatness.  Indeed, 
so  little  is  directly  known  of  its  history  and  learning,  that  it  is 
only  by  collecting  information  from  various  and  conflicting 
.sources,  that  any  tolerably  accurate  .account  can  be  obtained  of 
its  real  character.  The  advantage  resulting  from  the  investi¬ 
gation  will,  however,  abundantly  repay  its  toil. 

It  m.ay  be  well  to  observe,  that  the  pre.sent  Ijecture  is  not 
undertaken  with  a  view*  to  jirojiose  any  .startling  theory,  or  to 
disclose  any  new  facts  ;  for  .an  essay  on  this  subject  must 
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ciiiliracc  a  repetition  of  well-known  cireunustanees  to  the 
students  of  history,  though  the  new  coinhination  of  ideas,  and 
the  eonclusion  to  whieh  the  entire  argument  may  he  direeted, 
may  serve  to  invest  the  suhjeet  with  some  interest,  and  render 
it  acceptable  to  that  imj)ortant  class  of  the  community,  the 
young  men  of  this  great  metropolis.  I  am  anxhuis  to  serve 
the  very  valuable  institution  formed  for  their  advantage,  and 
present  this  slender  offering  with  an  earnest  desire  to  do  my 
part  in  jmmioting  its  design.  I  throw  my-^elf  on  the  candour 
and  good-will  of  my  present  auditory,  and  hope,  if  I  serve 
them  but  imperfectly  now,  I  may  be  able,  on  .some  future 
occasion,  to  contribute  more  efficiently  to  their  improvement. 

Apait  from  any  practical  value  resulting  from  notices  of 
Druidism,  there  is  something  fascinating  and  romantic,  e.spe- 
cially  to  the  youthful  mind,  in  the  glimpses  they  afford  of 
patriarchal  manners.  The  imagination  is  excited  by  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  lonely  Druid,  reposing  beneath  the  umbrageous 
fdiage  of  the  British  oak,  engaged  in  devout  contemplation, 
with  the  canopy  of  heaven  extemled  above  him,  as  bright  and 
as  glorious  then  as  now,  and  instructing  him  in  the  admeasure¬ 
ment  of  his  fe.stivals,  by  its  faithful  chronology  ;  while  ladbre 
and  around  him,  the  earth  expanded  with  beauty  and  vertlure, 
courting  the  rejm.se  of  his  eye,  and  j)resenting  in  its  jtroduc- 
tions  simple  but  abundant  su.steiiance  for  his  frame.  Im.igina- 
tion  purisues  him  retiring  to  his  secduded  cave,  feeding  on  roots, 
(luatfing  the  limpid  stream,  spending  his  days  in  coiittmiplation 
and  his  nights  in  prayer,  interrupted  (jidy  by  the  calls  to  fill 
up  his  ai>pointed  jilace  in  the  my  tic  circle.  We  image  to 
ourselves  the  riule  iidiabitants  of  the  surrounding  villages, 
is.suing  forth  at  stated  seasons  from  their  fr.igile  huts,  wending 
their  way  to  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  and  there  lifting  u])  their 
hands  and  eyes  to  the  luminary  of  day,  raidiig  aloud  their  voices 
in  the  vain  hope  that  he  whom  they  saw  through  their  roofless 
temple  would  hear  and  answer  them.  In  their  midst,  we 
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behold  tlie  niiiiistering  priest,  wlio  stands  the  sniiitcscd  rcprc 
sentative  of  Deity,  and  emerging  from  bencatli  the  mysterious 
trilithic  altar,  announces  to  tlie  wondering  devotees  the  answer 
he  pretemls  to  have  heard  in  whispers  from  his  God.  We 
can  but  faintly  conceive  of  the  indescribable  emotions  wliich 
would  swell  the  bosoms  of  tlie  iieojde  who  beheld  that  scene. 
The  dying  sounds  of  human  sacrifices,  silenced  only  by  wild 
but  subduing  music,  the  awful  grandeur  of  the  surrounding 
scenery,  the  rude,  romantic,  and  imiiosing  magnificence  of  the 
rural  spot,  could  not  fail  deeply  to  affect  the  va.st  and  silent 
concourse  drawn  together  from  distant  points,  jiartly  by  hope, 
but  princijially  by  fear.  It  would  form  a  noble  conception  to 
Is!  emliodied  on  canvas,  or  a  glorious  theme  for  poetic  mus- 
ings ;  but  I  must  not  forget  that  I  am  tied  down  to  sober 
prose. 

As  the  Druids  ajipear  to  have  written  but  little,  and  that  in 
characters  unintelligible  to  the  vulgar,  the  materials  for  a  his¬ 
tory  of  their  doctrines  and  practices  are  .scant}',  and  we  cannot 
hope,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  eighteen  centuries,  accu¬ 
rately  to  portray  all  the  features  of  their  impure  sy.stem,  or 
clearly  to  mark  its  several  parts.  Yet  distinct  .sources  of  in¬ 
formation  are  still  open  to  u.s.  The.se  are  found  in  a  fe\v  Greek 
writers,  who  had  opportunity  of  obtaining  correct  information, 
as  certain  Gauls  were  settled  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  Greece 
itself ;  and  a  colony  was  jdauted  by  Grecians,  about  six  hundred 
years  before  our  era,  at  IMassalia,  whi(di  still  flourishes,  under 
the  little  altered  name  of  Jlarseilles.  This  would  contain  indi¬ 
viduals  of  .suffii-ient  curiosity  and  research  to  make  themselves 
ae(piainte<l  with  the  customs  of  the  j)eople  among  whom  they 
lived.  When  the  Ilomans  became  ma.sters  of  Gaul,  and  every¬ 
where  mingled  with  the  natives,  they  had  amjih!  ojiportimity  of 
ast:ertaining  the  correctness  of  such  facts  as  tiny  have  h.inded 
down  to  posterity  ;  for  while  they  jmt  an  end  to  some  of  the 
barbarous  and  tyrannical  jiractices  of  the  Druids,  they  did  not 
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iit  once  extinguish  the  order,  and  lienee  tlieir  writers  recorded 
many  allusions  to  the  practices  which  excited  their  wonder  and 
abhorrence.  Native  bards  and  historians  registered  numerous 
particulars  concerning  the  Druids,  which,  with  odes  and  moun¬ 
tain  songs,  were  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another, 
and  were  finally  incorporated  in  the  triads,  after  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Christianity  to  Britain,  and  these  poetic  eomiiositions 
are  yet  jireserved  in  the  Welsh  language.  Relics,  in  the  shape 
of  monuments  and  remains  of  buildings,  which  have  survived 
the  demolitions  of  time,  serve  to  throw  increasing  light  on 
subjects  otherwise  involved  in  mysterious  darknes.s.  This  enu¬ 
meration  proclaims  the  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  British 
Druidism. 

Tlie  supposition  of  Ca'sar,  and  of  other  writers,  that  this 
system  took  its  ri.se  in  Britain,  is  not  easily  reconcilable  with 
the  acknowledged  inferiority  of  the  early  Britons  to  the  Gauls, 
as  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  the  latter  woidd  borrow  a 
religion  from  the  former.  That  the  most  .secret  mysteries  of 
the  Druidical  priesthood  were,  in  the  time  of  C'msar,  prineipally 
taught  in  Britain,  may  be  exjdainetl  by  the  natural  proneness 
of  such  superstitions  to  take  refuge  amongst  the  blindest  of 
their  votarie.s,  remote  from  the  scrutiny  of  civilized  and  inquir¬ 
ing  men.  The  opinion  that  Druidism  is  essentially  Celtic 
appears  capable  of  proof.  It  is  highly  j)robable  that  a  jieople 
of  Celtic  race  were  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  o\ir  islands,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  greater  part  of  the  names  of  our  mountain.s,  lakes, 
and  rivers  are.  to  this  day  (h'seriptive  and  signilicant  only  iri 
some  Celtic  language.  Our  in.stitutions  are  chietly  attributable 
to  the  Saxon  period  ;  few  of  our  ottiees  and  divisions,  and  not 
very  many  names  of  towns,  can  be  traced  further  back.  The 
infusion  of  British  into  the  English  language  aiqiears  to  be 
scanty,  and  the  only  ties  of  national  identity  between  the  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  Britons  consist  in  the  unaltered  names  of  the 
grander  masses  of  earth  and  water,  the  a))j)ellations  of  which 
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are  commonly  observed  to  continue  as  unchangeable  as  the 
objects  themselves. 

Wlience,  and  when  came  the  Celts  to  Britain  1  An  answer 
to  these  questions  will  throw  con,sideiable  light  on  the  rise  and 
extension  of  Druitli.sm.  “  At  the  dawn  of  history,”  observes 
that  great  man,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  whose  name  must  never 
be  mentioned  but  with  honour,  “  three  great  races  of  men, 
differing  in  language,  habits,  and  to  some  extent  in  religion, 
apjtcar  to  have  originally  shared  between  them  the  we.stcrti  and 
northern  portion  of  the  ancient  world  ;  these  were  tlie  Slavo- 
ni.ans,  the  Teutons,  and  Celts.  The  Slavonic  tribes  originally 
occupied  the  whole  Illyrian  Peninsula,  wdth  the  exccjition  of 
Creece.  They  extended  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  frozen  ocean.  Po.ssessed  of  the  richest  and 
most  extensive  plains  of  Europe,  they  were  tillers  of  tlie  ground, 
but,  not  strong  enough  to  defend  its  fruits,  they  were  invaded 
by  all  their  neighbours,  and  reduced  to  bondage  ;  and  their 
very  name,  which  signified  f//orioits,  is  become  in  all  modern 
languages  the  badge  of  servitude.  The  whole  m'rth  of  Europe 
was  o<;cupied  by  the  great  Teutonic  or  Germanic  racie,  who 
were  barliarians  but  in  some  degree,  because  tliey  resolved  to 
lie  so,  for  they  had  taken  those  earlier  steps  in  the  career  of 
civilisation  which  are  generally  the  mo.st  difticult,  and  there  they 
stopped  in  their  course,  from  the  fear  of  compromi.sing  their 
liberty.”  According  to  the  rejire.scntation  of  Tacitn.s,  they  were 
vastly  superior  to  the  Celts,  who  occupied  fJaul  and  Britain, 
and  stretched  into  other  regions.  No  doubt  the  disgust  of  the 
historian  at  the  dis.solute  manners  of  his  countrymen,  woidd 
vent  itself  in  exaggerated  admiration  of  Teutonic  purity,  and 
jtrobably  his  glowing  description  of  its  liberty  owed  some  of  its 
bright  ciilouring  to  the  indignation  against  Koman  slavery 
which  animated  his  republican  heart.  The  inferiority  of  the 
Celts  may,  in  part,  be  accounted  for  in  various  accident.il  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  there  are,  however,  marks  of  a  deejily-seated  di.s- 
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tinction  to  whieli  they  do  not  reacli.  The  entire  subserviency 
of  one  jiiirt  of  a  nation  to  another,  in  an  age  so  destitute  of  the 
means  of  iiiHuence,  hears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  ancient 
Asiatic  system,  which  confined  men  to  hereditary  occupations, 
and  eonse(|uently  vested  in  the  sacerdotal  caste  a  jmwer  foundetl 
on  tlie  exclusive  possession  of  knowledge.  It  is,  therefore, 
highly  j»robable  that  the  oriental  system,  with  its  restrictive 
and  stationary  spirit,  had  been  imported  into  Gaul  before  the 
period  of  record,  where  it  withstooil  the  example  of  a  more 
generous  i)olity  att'orded  by  the  neighbouring  republics  of  Gre¬ 
cian  origin. 

The  dispersion  of  the  nations  is  placed  by  Moses,  the  Jewish 
lawgiver,  in  the  days  of  IVleg  ;  this,  by  a  computation  which 
allows  eighty  years  for  its  accomplishment,  would  fix  its  com¬ 
pletion  about  2o()  years  after  the  Noachian  deluge.  According 
to  a  moderate  estimate  of  the  i)robable  increase  of  the  human 
family  during  that  period,  it  would  amount  at  the  dispersion  to 
upwards  of  four  millions,  a  number  sutficient  to  colonize  the 
|)rincij)al  parts  of  the  glolie.  Thus,  while  the  confusion  of 
tongues  at  Ilalud,  and  the  con.secpient  dispersion,  defeated  the 
ambitious  designs  of  mankind,  it  accomplished  a  benevolent 
purpose  in  the  wide-spread  settlement  of  various  tribes.  Not 
many  years  were  rccpiired  to  elapse,  after  this  event,  before  con¬ 
siderable  jiarts  of  Europe  would  be  ])eopled.  While  the  progeny 
of  Shem  gradually  dilfu.scd  themselves  over  the  southern  regions 
of  Asia,  and  one  mighty  branch  of  the  family  of  Ham  emigrated 
to  Africa,  the  descendants  of  Japhet  directed  their  course  north¬ 
ward,  diverging  towards  the  esust  and  west.  The  promise  made 
by  Noah  to  Japhet,  that  his  borders  should  l)c  enlarged,  and 
the  fact  stated  by  Jloses,  that  his  sons  divided  the  isles  of  the 
Gentiles,  seem  to  denote  that  Europe  was  possessed  by  his 
[(osterity. 

It  would  be  incompatible  alike  w  ith  the  limits  and  de.sign  of 
this  lecture,  to  attempt  to  trace  the  wanderings  and  settlements 
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of  tlu!  subonlinate  divisions  of  tliis  primeval  family.  We  are 
now  only  coneerned  with  the  orijrin  of  the  Colts,  which  appears 
to  be  Asiatic.  Jo.sephus  says,  “  Tlie  .sons  of  Ja[ihet  proceeded 
alon"  Asia,  as  far  as  the  river  Tanais,  and  alonq:  Europe  to 
Cadiz,  and  settlinf;  themselves  on  tlie  lands  on  which  they 
alighted,  they  called  tlie  nations  by  their  own  name.s.  For 
Comer  founded  tho.se  whom  tlie  Creeks  call  (hdatians  or 
Cauls,  but  who  were  then  called  Comerite.s.”  Admitting  the 
authority  of  this  testimony,  it  is  evident  that  Cmuer  was  the 
founder  and  father  of  the  Comerites,  afti'rwards  called  Calatians 
or  Cauls.  It  is  also  certain  that,  wdien  they  pas.sed  into 
Eurojie,  and  had  assumed  the  name  of  Celtai,  they  were  com- 
preheii'led,  with  other  northern  n.ations,  under  the  name  of 
Scythians,  as  Strabo  and  other  ancient  Creeks  applied  to  them 
the  general  name  of  Scythians  and  Celto-Scytliians.  The 
Celts  were  regarded  by  the  consent  of  antiipiity  as  the  elder 
branches  of  the  family  of  Comer.  They  were  also  known  as 
a  branch  of  the  Cimbri,  and  were  .sometimes  called  Cimbrian 
Celts.  It  is  probable  that  Britain  was  first  colonized  by  this 
people,  at  a  very  remote  period,  when  the  patriarchal  religion 
began  to  be  deteriorated,  and  before  its  total  corrujition  by  the 
Sabian  idolatry.  But  as  sacred  history  does  not  come  down  far 
enough  in  this  direction,  nor  profiuic  history  ascend  sutliciently 
high,  we  are  not  enabled  to  allirm  even  this  with  undoubted 
certainty.  At  a  later  jieriod,  when  the  Belgie  Cauls,  forsaking 
their  native  seats  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  migrated  hither, 
and  began  to  encroach  on  the  original  Celtic  inhabitants,  and 
to  di.si»o.s.sess  them  of  their  iidieritaiice,  it  is  probable  that 
Ireland  afforded  a  refuge  to  the  aborigines  from  this  Cothic 
invasion.  However  this  may  be,  a  direc't  Eastern  origin  is 
generally  allowed  to  the  first  occupants  of  Britain. 

The  Drnidical  sy.stem  itself  is  not  without  imuiy  and  striking 
oriental  features,  and  it  liiis  been  conjectured,  with  some  degree 
of  probability,  that  a  priesthood  residing  in  higher  Asia,  in- 
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rtuenced  by  curiosity,  or  by  tlie  ambition  of  men  wlio  coinbiiieil 
the  regal  witli  tlie  sacerdotal  character,  made  journeys  in  com¬ 
pany  witli  tlie  Celtic  tribes,  and  having  a  knowledge  of  the 
magnet,  or  guided  by  the  stars,  navigated  the  ocean,  and  landed 
with  them  on  our  shores.  There  they  engrafteil  on  the  religion 
communicated  by  Noah  to  his  sons,  which  was  a  pure  theism, 
those  additions,  which  in  the  East  had  already  sjirung  uji,  and 
which  in  the  retirement  of  Albion  attained  to  a  rank  luxuriance. 
The  Asiatic  origin  of  the  Druidical  orders  was  directly  altirmed 
by  Mr.  Hurrow,  the  great  astronomer  of  India,  who,  after  a 
strict  e.xamination  ami  comparison  of  their  a.strononiical  periods 
and  mythological  fables  and  superstitions,  pronounced  them  to 
be  a  race  of  immigrated  Indian  philo.sophers.  He  thus  wrote  ; 
“  Stonehenge  is  evidently  one  of  the  tcmjiles  of  Buddha,  and 
the  arithmetic,  astronomy,  and  astrology  ;  the  games,  holidays, 
names  of  stars,  and  figures  of  the  constellations  ;  the  ancient 
monuments,  laws,  coins,  and  languages  of  the  diflerent  nations, 
bear  the  strongest  marks  of  the  .same  original.”  The  re.sult  of 
his  extensive  investigations  he  gives  in  the  shajie  of  a  most 
decided  opinion,  that  “  the  Druids  were  Brahmin.s.”  The 
same  theory  was  maintained  by  Sir  AVilliam  Jones,  who  de¬ 
clares  “  that  the  elder  Buddha  of  India  is,  in  fact,  the  Mercury 
of  the  we.st,  from  the  similitude  of  their  rites  and  symbols.” 
Mr.  Maurice,  in  his  hnJkin  Aiit'uinitiis,  has  exjiressed  a  coin¬ 
cident  sentiment,  and  .sujiportcd  it  by  a  mass  of  evidence, 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  invalidate.  After  tracing  an 
intimate  resemblance  between  numerctns  things,  believed  and 
practi.-ed  by  the  Brahmins  and  the  Druids,  he  coneludes  thus  : 
“  The  great  outlines  of  the  Brahmin  creed,  consisting  of  a 
heterogene<iu.s  mixture  of  true  and  false  religion,  were  formed 
in  the  schools  of  Dhaldea,  before  the  tribes  left  Shinar,  whence 
they  bore  across  the  Indus  the  new-formed  code,  afterward 
enlarged  and  actsnnmodated  to  their  situation  in  a  different 
region.  The  Brahmins  spread  themselves  through  the  northern 
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refiions  of  Asia  even  to  Sil)eria  ;  and  gradnally  niin"lin"  witli 
tlie  great  body  of  the  Celtic  tribes,  wlio  pursued  their  journey  to 
the  extremity  of  Euroj)e,  finally  established  the  Druid  system  of 
superstition  in  Britain.”  Mr.  Davies,  who  has  thrown  much 
light  upon  tliis  subject,  rather  leans  to  the  view  now  given, 
but  at  the  same  time  intimates  tliat  the  religion  of  the  Britons 
dittered  from  that  of  the  heathen  nations  generally,  only  as  a 
variety  in  the  same  si)ecies,  and  that  it  [)resented  no  funda 
mental  princijile  which  can  be  called  j)eeuliar.  But  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  wliile  considerable  resemblance  has  been  traced 
in  the  various  forms  of  ancient  idolatry  to  the  w'orship  of  the 
Druids,  this  alone  exhibits  anything  approaching  identity  with 
Buddhism."  A  form  of  religion  somewhat  assimilated  to  this 
obtained  in  every  part  of  the  earth,  where  the  Celtse  were 
locjited,  e.si)eeially  in  Europe,  in  Ceylon,  and  other  parts  of 
Asia.  Along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  monuments  exist  in 
unbroken  succession,  which  give  evidence  of  the  gradual  migra 
tion  of  the  Druids,  and  the  e.stablishment  of  their  system.  We  re¬ 
turn,  however,  t<t  observe  its  peculiar  features  in  this  country. 

Tlie  name  iJriiUl  is  by  Pliny  and  other  writers  derived  from  the 
Greek  word  JJ/  iik,  an  oak ;  but  as  the  order  it  rei)resented  existed 
before  the  Creek  word  was  formed,  and  as  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  Druids  spoke  Creek,  it  is  safer  to  derive  it  from  Dm 
or  Dent,  an  old  Celtic  word  of  the  same  signification,  whence 
it  was  likely  the  Creek  word  was  formed.  This  is  a  gratifying 
theory,  as  it  exhibits  our  forefathers  contributing  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  language  of  ancient  Grei:ce.  But  on  either  sup 
|K)sition  the  signification  of  the  name  is  equal,  as  relating  to 
the  oak,  under  the  shadow  of  which  the  Druids  j)erformed 
their  solemn  religious  ceremonies.  The  jirimitive  of  the  Celtic 
word,  however,  had  many  significations,  the  ])rincipal  of  which 
were,  mercile.ss  and  an  avenger  ;  su)iitos<'d  to  rejnesent  the 
qualifii“itioiis  of  the  Druids  to  execute  justice  and  to  deal 
out  vengeaiK^c. 
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By  some  writers  the  Druids  have  been  represented  as  setting 
up  a  great  variety  of  ranks  and  orders,  hut  they  are  generally 
sui)posed  to  be  proj)erly  divided  into  three  classes,  with  a 
presiding  head  over  the  whole.  The  first,  to  whom  tlie  name 
was  most  strictly  applied,  though  it  is  sometimes  givtai  to  the 
entire  community,  constituted  the  priesthood,  and  ofiiciated  in 
religious  services.  The  Eubages,  or,  a<;cording  to  Toland,  the 
Vaids,  were  physicians  and  diviners,  and  familiar  witli  natural 
pliilosoi)liy  and  with  tlie  i)henomena  of  nature ;  but  according 
to  other  autliors  they  were  sacred  musiinans  and  ])oets,  per¬ 
forming  the  siime  offices  for  the  gods  as  the  bards  did  for  men. 
The  order  of  the  Bjirds  was  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from 
a  Celtic  word  bar,  winch  signifies  a  fury,  and  to  have  some 
analogy  to  the  jmetic  fury  or  enthmsiasm  with  winch  tlie  jioets 
fancied  or  feigned  themselves  to  be  insiiired.  Their  employ¬ 
ment  derived  its  origin  from  a  remote  antiipiity,  as  the  religious 
ceremonies  of  nations,  their  manners  and  rural  labours,  were 
early  recorded  in  numbers  and  set  to  music,  by  which  means 
pleasure  and  instruction  were  blended.  Hence  Creece  could 
boast  of  Hesiod  and  Homer,  long  before  she  pos.sessed  a  jirose 
historian.  Among  the  Cauls,  jioems  were  composed  from  the 
earliest  ages,  and  the  Druids  maintained  a  distinct  order  of 
bard.s.  Over  the  whole  of  these  jiresided  one  or  more,  who 
filled  the  office  of  Arch-Druid.  AVhen  Britain  was  divided 
into  many  jictty  states,  the  Druids  had  only  two  primates  ; 
one  of  whom  resided  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  presidt'd  over  the 
northern,  and  the  other  in  Anglesey,  as  chief  of  the  .southern 
Druid.s.  This  arrangement  was  well  adapted  to  consolidate 
their  ecclesiastical  jiower.s.  The  persons  chosen  to  this  office 
were  selected  from  among  tho.se  who  were  most  distinguished 
for  their  knowledge  of  Druidical  mysteries.  They  were  con¬ 
stituted  by  a  majority  of  votes,  and  as  the  station  brought  with 
it  considerable  emolument,  as  well  as  power,  it  was  an  object 
of  great  ambition  even  to  the  sons  of  chieftains  and  princes, 
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and  brought  out  many  candidates,  when  tlie  sword  was  fre¬ 
quently  a[))tealed  to  for  the  decision  of  the  election,  amidst 
much  bloodshed  and  confusion. 

In  addition  to  these  there  were  also  Druidesse.s,  who  like 
the  males  were  diviiled  into  three  classe.s.  The  first  lived 
together  in  sisterhoods,  ajtart  from  the  world,  having  vowed 
peri)etual  eelibacy.  They  were  much  resorted  to  by  tlie  people, 
and  greatly  venerated  on  account  of  their  suppo.sed  power  of 
divination.  According  to  IMela,  who  minutely  describes  them, 
they  i)rofe.ssed  to  cure  all  dksciuse.s,  ])retended  to  raise  storms, 
to  transform  them.selves  into  whatever  sha))e  tliey  plea.scd  ; 
and  were  in  fact  the  types  of  modern  nuns  and  witches.  The 
seeonil  class  was  married,  and  lived  but  occasionally  at  home, 
spending  the  greater  portion  of  their  time  in  tlus  Druidical 
sanctuaries.  The  third  class  was  the  lowest  in  rank  and 
estimation,  having  to  i)erform  servile  otlices  aliout  the  temples, 
the  sacritices,  and  the  persons  of  the  Druid.s.  The.se  were,  as 
a  whole,  held  in  high  estimation,  and  that  even  among  the 
Roman  Enij)erors,  as  it  apj»e.irs  that  Aurelian  consulted 
fJallic  Di  uidesses  in  reference  to  his  destiny  :  and  one  of  them 
is  .said  to  have  jiredieted  to  Diocletian,  when  a  private  soldier, 
that  he  would  be  Emperor  of  Rome. 

Tlie  ajijiearance  of  the  Druids  is  represented  as  venerable 
and  commanding.  They  wore  flowing  beard.s,  and  were  clothed 
in  white  ;  on  their  heads  was  jdaced  a  diadem,  and  a  badge  of 
civic  honour  on  their  garments,  to  which  on  certain  occasions 
was  added  the  celebrated  breast-plate  of  judgment.  The 
insignia  of  their  order  were  a  serpent’s  egg  and  the  form  of  a 
crescent.  They  carried  a  scrip  by  their  side,  and  in  their 
hand  the  magic  rod,  regarded  as  oracular,  and  without  which 
they  seldom  attemjited  to  predict  future  event.s.  Their  coun¬ 
tenances  assumed  an  a.spect  of  severity  and  moro.seness  ;  and 
bearing  about  with  them  a  book,  and  their  eyes  directed  toward 
the  ground  as  indications  of  their  studious  and  contemplative 
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liabits,  they  chiiined  and  received  tlie  admiration  and  homage  of 
tlie  peojde.  Tliey  were  great  lovers  of  silence,  insomuch  that 
if  any  lociuacioiis  man  was  found  talking  in  their  assemblies, 
they  after  suitable  admonition  cut  olf  a  part  of  his  robe,  and  for 
a  repeated  otfence  proceeded  to  greater  severity.  The  remain.s 
of  jialaces,  magnificent  but  rude,  which  Howland  and  other 
antiijuarians  have  discovered,  in  investigating  Druidical  remains 
in  this  country,  ]»rove  that  the  Druids  did  not,  as  some  have 
imagined,  wholly  reside  in  dark  and  dreary  caverns,  but 
enjoyed  all  the  conveniences  known  in  those  barbarous  times. 

From  all  this  it  may  l)e  inferred  that  their  jmwer  was  great 
and  their  jnivileges  numerous.  They  professed  to  derive  their 
authority  immediately  from  the  Deity,  to  whom  alone  and  to 
the  sui)erior  of  their  order  they  acknowleilged  their  obedienee 
to  be  due.  Beneath  their  arbitrary  yoke  they  Iwwed  alike  the 
people  and  the  sovereigns  of  Britain.  The  education  of  youth 
being  solely  intrusted  to  their  care,  they  obtained  an  unlimited 
sway  over  the  minds  of  their  pupils,  and  bound  them  from 
infancy  in  the  galling  and  debasing  chains  of  superstition. 
The  solitude  and  shade  in  which  they  unfolded  their  philosophy, 
and  the  length  of  their  educational  cour.se,  during  which  the 
instrueted  were  totally  separated  from  their  families,  c()in)deted 
the  bondage.  Moreover,  no  one  was  eapidde  of  imblie  emi)loy 
ment  wlio  had  not  been  educated  by  a  Druid.  They  used  a 
form  of  e.xeommunieation  far  more  territic  than  the  cur.se  by 
bell,  book,  and  candle,  ujxrn  all  who  violated  their  laws.  In 
addition  to  their  jaiestly  authority,  they  were  the  judges  of 
controversie.s,  piddic  and  private  ;  tlu'y  awarded  punishment  to 
crimes,  and  decitlcd  disputes  concerning  lauds  and  inheritance, 
and  their  judgment  was  decisive  ;  for  a  refractory  individual 
was  excluded  from  their  sacriticc.s,  and  this  unfitted  him  to 
claim  any  benefit  of  law,  while  he  was  looked  upon  as  impious 
and  detestable,  and  shunned  as  contagious.  An  annual  as¬ 
sembly  of  Druids  a])pear8  to  have  been  convened,  which  was  a 
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supreme  court  of  justice,  where  persons  unable  elsewhere  to 
adjust  their  controversies  came  and  submitted  to  tiie  decrees  of 
this  conclave.  Caesar  declares  that  the  whole  nation  “sub¬ 
mitted  with  the  most  implicit  veneration  to  all  their  commands.” 
He  adds,  “  that  so  great  was  the  respect  paid  to  their  char¬ 
acter,  that  when  tw’o  hostile  armies  inflamed  with  rage  were 
on  the  point  of  engaging  in  conflict,  if  the  Druids  interposed, 
the  belligerent  parties  Iwcame  instantly  calm  and  peaceful.” 
The  persons  of  the  Druids  w’cre  esteemed  sacred  and  inviolable, 
and  they  were  exempted  from  all  taxes  and  military  services, 
though  they  frequently  attendetl  warlike  expeditions,  and  were 
found  on  the  field  of  conflict  praying  with  fervency  to  the 
gods,  with  hands  extended  towards  heaven. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  tlieir  means  of  support  were 
most  munificent  for  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  Having 
the  administration  of  justice,  the  jn’actice  of  medicine,  and  the 
mysteries  of  religion  exclusively  in  their  hand,  their  emolu¬ 
ments  must  have  been  considerable.  Toland  says,  “  that  the 
priests  of  the  temjde  exacted  from  every  family  dwelling  within 
their  district  certain  annual  dues  ;  and  in  order  to  insure  the 
regular  payment  of  these,  each  lumseholder  wiis  obliged,  on 
pain  of  excommuni(!ation,  to  extinguish  his  fire  on  the  last  day 
of  October,  to  attend  at  the  temple  with  his  dues ;  and  to 
take  a  portion  of  conse(Tated  fire  home  on  the  subseqiu'iit  day, 
for  his  use  in  the  ensuing  year.  But  if  any  man,”  adds  this 
sarcastic  writer,  “  had  not  cleared  with  the  Druids  for  the  last 
year’s  dues,  he  was  neither  to  have  a  spark  of  this  holy  fire 
from  the  cairns,  nor  durst  any  of  liis  neighbours  let  him  take 
the  benefit  of  theirs.  If  he  would  brew  therefore,  or  bake,  or 
roast,  or  boil,  or  warm  himself  and  his  family,  in  a  word,  if  he 
would  live  out  the  winter,  the  I  )ruid’8  dues  must  be  j)aid  by 
the  last  of  Octol)er,  a  trick  more  effectual  for  collecting  dues 
than  an  Act  of  Parliament.” 

The  religion  of  the  Druids,  so  far  as  it  is  intelligible  to  us, 
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consisted  of  two  principal  superstitions,  intimately  blended. 
One  of  tliese  embraced  some  traditions  of  the  Deluge,  with  an 
idolatrous  commemoration  of  Noah,  of  his  family,  and  sacred 
shi])s.  So  far,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  corrui)tion  of  the 
religion  of  mankind  after  the  flood.  The  other  {lart  was  the 
worship  of  the  host  of  heaven,  with  many  aVtominations. 
llritish  tradition  reports  tliis  latter  kind  of  worship  as  an 
innovation  on  tlie  ancient  faith,  wliich,  finding  its  way  into 
Cornwall,  tliencc  dilfused  itself  over  various  i>arts  of  the 
islands.  It  is  a  rea.sonable  conjecture  that  this  eorrupfion 
was  introduced  by  the  tin  merchants  of  PlKcnieia,  in  whose 
countiy  it  certainly  prevailed. 

While  the  W(jrship  of  the  Druids  was  sometimes  iwcsented 
under  a  single  tree,  it  was  regarded  as  desirable  for  its  accept¬ 
ance,  that  it  should  be  oH'ered  in  a  grove  of  oaks.  A  tradi¬ 
tion,  cpioted  by  Keysler  and  other  antiquarians,  repre.sents 
Stonehenge  itself  as  formerly  standing  in  a  grove.  Such  sjmts 
were  usually  selected  for  an  obvious  reason,  that  the  shade 
and  solituile  might  give  an  air  of  laj.-^tery  to  their  religious 
service,  incline  the  worship])ers  to  believe  in  the  itre.sence  of 
Deity,  and  raise  a  sullen  superstitious  dread  of  imaginary 
divinities.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  jiractice  of  other 
idolaters.  “  If  you  find,”  writes  Seneca,  “  a  grove  thick  set 
with  ancient  oaks,  the  tallness  of  the  wood,  the  retirement  of 
the  place,  and  the  ])leasantness  of  the  shade,  immediately  make 
you  think  it  is  the  habitation  of  some  god.”  The  ])rophet 
Ho.sea  leads  us  to  the  same  reason,  “  They  burn  incense  tinder 
oaks,  and  poplans,  and  elms,  because  the  shadow  thereof  is 
good.”  This  practice  ajipealed  to  the  feelings  of  our  common 
nature.  In  the  deep  recesses  of  a  forest,  emotions  arc  iiwakencd 
which  are  unknown  in  the  open  plains.  A  religious  awe  steals 
ujion  the  mind.  The  whisper  of  the  winds,  the  rustling  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  murmuring  of  waters,  conspire  with  the  un¬ 
broken  .solitude  to  awaken  jicnsivc  feelings,  and  to  make  one 
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I'cel  ils  ill  tlic  presence  of  a  superior  jiower.  Under  tliese  im¬ 
pressions,  jiroliably,  “  Abraham  planted  a  f^rove  in  Beersheba, 
and  called  there  on  the  Lord,  the  everlasting  God.” 

Tlie  attachment  of  the  Druids  to  the  oak  was  so  great,  that 
I’liny  says  “  they  did  not  perform  the  lea.st  religious  service 
without  lieing  adorned  with  garlands  of  its  leaves  and  it  has 
led  some  writers  to  doubt  whether  they  had  any  temples. 
There  are,  however,  very  strong  testimonies  from  history,  as 
well  as  from  remains  in  our  country,  to  prove  that  while  they 
had  no  walled  or  covered  .sanctuarie.s,  they  had  saentd  enclo¬ 
sures  in  abundance,  which  de.served  the  name  of  temples.  Dr. 
Stukely  distinguishes  the.se  buildings  into  three  classes  :  the 
ordinary  temple,  which  was  circular  ;  those  wliicli  were  serpen¬ 
tine  ;  and  others,  circular,  with  the  addition  of  wings.  Re¬ 
mains  of  the  first  sort  are  very  numerous  in  England,  and  are 
descrilied  minutely  in  various  works  of  loi^al  anti(iuitic.s,  but 
the  most  famous  of  these  is  the  one  at  Stonehenge.  I  com- 
pre.ss  Mr.  Maurice’s  description  of  this,  and  his  interpretation 
of  its  my.stical  de.sign.  It  is  circular,  as  all  ancient  temples  to 
the  sun  (tr  elementary  fire  invariably  were.  Its  most  holy 
plac(‘  is  of  an  oval  fitrm,  rej)re.scnting  the  mundane  egg,  an 
emblem  of  invigorating  energy,  which,  jirevading  the  centre, 
warms  and  animates  tln^  wliole  universe.  The  situation  was  fixed 
a.stronomically,  the  grand  entrance  bt'ing  north-west,  as  were 
the  cavern  temi)les  in  the  East,  dedicated  to  tiie  sun.  It  was 
uncovered,  undtn-  the  idea  of  not  confining  tlie  object  of  adora¬ 
tion  witliin  the  limits  of  a  shrine,  ami  the  remains  of  animals 
Imried  on  the  spot,  j)rove  tliat  tlie  sanguinary  rites  of  tlie 
•solar  superstition  were  Iuto  praeti.sed.  The  Driiidieal  temples 
of  Wilts,  the  jiyramids  of  Egypt,  and  the  caves  of  Elora,  were 
all  jdanned  and  constructed  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
clever  priesthood,  and  were  probably  contemporary  erections. 

The  principal  times  of  assembling  to  ailorc  their  divinities 
were  at  noon  and  midnight ;  at  the  new  and  full  moons. 
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Females  as  well  as  men  were  admitted,  ami  it  is  said  that  the 
Britons  hrouj'ht  tiieir  wives  and  daughters  into  the  temples,  in 
a  state  of  nudity,  painted  with  the  jiiiee  of  herbs,  there  to 
supplicate  and  appease  their  gods.  Tacitus  gives  another  rca- 
.son  complimentary  to  their  politeness  ; — “  The  women  were 
admitted  to  their  as.semblies  and  councils,  because  it  was  the 
oi»inion  of  the  Celts  that  there  was  in  that  sex  something  more 
than  ordinarily  holy,  and  clear-sighted  in  discovering  what 
was  to  come.”  ^Vhile  the  initiated  entered  the  sacred  enclo¬ 
sure,  the  vulgar  were  kept  at  an  impre.ssive  distance.  In 
addition  to  the  temjde  service  there  were  many  other  rites 
performed  at  cairns,  and  altars  used  on  the  less  solemn  occa¬ 
sions  ;  l)nt  I  pa.ss  over  these  to  fix  attention  on  the  objects  of 
their  worship. 

They  ajipeared  to  have  a  multiidicity  of  deities,  as  Jupiter, 
Mars,  Ajiollo,  and  jMercury,  whom  they  worshipjted  under 
other  name.s,  and  various  .sha])es.  The  former  of  the.se  was 
venerated  under  the  .syml)ol  of  an  oak.  The  sun  was  wor- 
shipped  as  the  source  of  life  and  heat.  A  bardic  poem  repre¬ 
sents  a  god  as  adetred  in  the  form  of  fire,  which  was  pre.served 
in  their  temple,  and  associated  with  the  moon,  by  means  of 
which  luminaries  it  is  supposed  that  >;oah  and  the  Ark  were 
shadowed  forth.  Fire-worship  appears  to  have  prevailed  in 
most  jiarts  of  the  world.  In  Britain  it  Wiis  oliserved  prin¬ 
cipally  on  the  first  of  May,  at  Midsummer,  and  tlie  last  of 
October.  In  these  i>eriods  regard  was  had  to  the  degrees  of 
increa.se  or  decrease  of  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  reference  to 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  the  first  that  tlu'y  might  pros])erously 
grow,  the  second  to  obtain  a  blessing  on  the  crops  becoming 
ripe,  and  the  last  a  thanksgiving  for  their  harvest. 

The  W(»rship  of  the  serjient  was  maintained  in  Britain.  In¬ 
deed,  this  creature  removed  to  the  farthest  distance!  from  the 
.sympathies  of  man,  was  early  honoured  by  various  nations  as 
an  evil  demon,  who  Wiis  to  lee  pacified  by  effusions  of  blood. 
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Its  annual  renovation,  and  occasional  great  age,  induced  the 
primitive  races  to  niitke  it  the  symbol  of  vast  astronomical 
cycles,  and  even  of  eternity  itself.  Observation  and  the  tradi¬ 
tion  derived  from  Paradise,  tliat  it  “  was  more  subtle  than 
any  beast  of  the  field,”  made  it  in  due  time  the  emblem  of 
wisdom.  Hence  mythology  and  idiilosophy  exalted  tlie  ser¬ 
pent  from  tlie  rank  of  an  evil  demon  to  the  position  of  a  good 
spirit.  In  wliudi  light  the  Druids  regarded  it,  is  not  eertain, 
but  that  divine  honours  were  paid  by  tliem  to  this  reptile  is 
well  jiroved. 

From  tlie  Triads,  certain  poetic  productions  of  the  Welsh 
bards,  it  ajipears  that  the  Britons  worshipped  their  god  II ii, 
under  the  title  and  form  of  a  bull.  The  sanctuary  of  this 
deity  was  an  ox-stall,  and  the  object  of  adoration  jiresided  in 
his  temide,  either  in  the  image  of  a  bull  or  <as  a  living  animal. 
The  design  of  this  object  semns  to  have  been  the  deification  of 
the  patriarch  Noah,  as  the  idol  is  made  to  say  by  the  mouth 
of  his  high  jiriest  :  “  I  was  subjected  to  the  yoke  for  my  afflic¬ 
tion  ;  but  commensurate  was  my  confidence  ;  the  world  hail 
no  existence  were  it  not  for  my  progeny.” 

The  Driiidical  services  were  introduced  with  ablutions,  by 
bowing  towards  the  east,  by  walking  three  times  round  the 
cairns,  and  even  by  jiassing  through  the  fire.  The  priests  are 
said  first  to  have  prayed  ;  then  the  victim  was  ottered,  its 
blood  iioured  out,  and  parts  of  it  burnt  ujion  the  altar  of  fire. 
The  sacrifices  were  numerous  and  varied.  At  the  gathering 
of  the  mistletoe,  which  was  done  with  iieculiar  pomp  and 
splendour  by  a  priest  with  a  golden  sickle,  two  white  bulls 
and  other  cattle  were  presented.  Notwithstanding  the  doubts 
thrown  uiion  the  opinion,  it  ajipears  but  too  well  su|)ported 
that  their  more  solemn  sacrifices  consisted  of  human  victims  ; 
indeed,  no  fact  in  their  history  is  more  fully  attested  than 
this.  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Caesar  accuse  them  of  the  crime,  and 
Mr.  Davies,  in  his  work  on  the  Kites  of  the  British  Druids. 
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proves  tliat  tliey  sacrificed  human  bcin<fs  to  ajipease  an  angry 
god.  They  appear  to  liave  been  extremely  lavisli  of  linm.an 
blood.  The  .sanguinary  rites  practised  in  their  groves  are 
grai)hically  described  by  a  Greek  writer,  in  his  relation  of 
tho.se  performed  in  the  Marsalian  grove.  He  represents  it  as 
a  place  of  blood  and  horror,  abounding  with  altars,  reeking 
with  the  gore  of  human  victims,  by  which  even  the  trunks  of 
the  oaks  were  dyed  of  a  crimson  colour,  as  a  forlorn  abode 
into  which  none  entered  but  the  jwiest,  who  at  noon  and  at 
midniglit,  with  j)aleness  on  his  brow  and  tremor  in  his  step, 
went  thither  to  celebrate  horrible  mysteries  in  honour  of  tliat 
terrific  deity,  whose  aspect  he  yet  dreaded  more  tlian  death  to 
behold. 

The  Ihitish  Druids  arc  said  to  h.ive  exceeded,  if  possible, 
even  their  Gaulish  neighbours  in  savage  ferocity  of  soul  and 
boundless  lust  of  sacrificial  blood.  On  every  high  hill  they 
pre.scntcd  their  unnatural  and  unrighteous  offerings.  Humanity 
.shudders  even  at  the  narratioji  of  their  frantic;  sn[)er.stitions, 
when,  on  great  occasions,  and  in  honour  of  their  Moloch.s,  they 
enclosed  a  multitude  of  men,  wminen,  and  children  in  one  vast 
image  made  of  wicker-work,  in  the  form  of  a  man,  and  adding 
various  combustible  material.s,  set  fire  to  the  huge  colossal 
statue.  While  this  dreadful  holocaust  wius  being  presented  t(» 
their  sanguinary  gods,  the  groans  and  shrieks  of  the  agonized 
and  consuming  victims  were  drowned  by  the  shouts  of  bar¬ 
barous  triumph,  and  the  wild  di.ssonance  of  martial  music. 
Not  only  criminals,  cajttives,  and  strangers  writhed  beneath 
the  murderous  knife  of  the  Druids,  but  their  own  disciples 
were  occasionally  put  to  death.  As  if  apiirehensive  that  their 
idols  would  loath  their  siicrifices  when  confined  to  one  mode  of 
presentation,  a  variety  of  cruel  deaths  was  invented  for  their 
victims,  and  there  is  reason  to  imagine  that  they  closed  their 
horrid  rites  with  a  still  more  horrid  banquet,  by  devouring 
portions  of  the  human  otl'erings.  The  remains  were  consumed 
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hy.tlie  last  fire  ou  the  altar,  which  was  consecrated  afresh  by 
strewiii"  oak  leaves,  preparatory  to  the  presentation  of  sub¬ 
sequent  sacrifices. 

Such  were  tlie  gods  of  Britain,  and  such  the  revolting  honi- 
iige  paid  them  by  our  fathers,  displaying  an  amount  of  ignorance 
and  depravity  truly  appalling,  and  proving  a  most  extensive 
departure  from  the  early  faith  of  the  world.  Tliey  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  Divine  unity,  as  they  had  gods  many  and 
lords  many  ;  nor  of  tlie  spirituality  of  God,  as  they  material¬ 
ized  divinity  in  every  earthly  and  i)alpable  form  ;  nor  of  his 
eternity,  :is  they  fi.xed  on  the  objects  of  adoration,  and  dated  the 
commencement  of  tlieir  existence.  Tliey  insulted  the  mercy  of 
heaven,  as  they  a.scribed  to  it  the  dark  attributes  of  vengeance 
and  pre.sented  sacrifices  of  barbarism  and  blood  ;  while  under 
the  name  of  religion  they  sanctioned  and  encouraged  all  the 
lawle.ss  jia.ssions  which  guilty  nature  can  indulge. 

The  social  habits  and  manners  of  the  Britons  at  this  period 
were  very  low  and  degraded.  It  is  almost  vain  to  inquire  into 
the  forms  of  social  management  jirevalcnt  among  a  jieople  in 
such  an  incipient  state  of  mental  and  moral  culture.  The 
application  of  terms  descriptive  of  civilized  institutions  to  the 
confused  jumlde  of  usages  and  traditions  which  gradually 
acejuire  some  ascendency  over  .savages,  is  a  jiractice  full  of 
fallacy.  Among  such  a  people  the  marriage  covenant,  if  at  all 
exi.sting,  was  little  more  than  a  name,  while  the  love  of  jiarents 
for  their  ott'spring  would  be  feeble,  and  filial  afi'ection  would 
not  ri.se  very  high.  The  endearments  of  home,  over  which 
literature  and  religion  and  love  shed  their  ludlowed  dews, 
would  be  unknown  to  parties  who,  with  little  or  no  clothing, 
roamed  in  the  valleys,  sacrificed  on  the  hills,  and  had  no  sure 
or  certain  dwelling-place. 

Of  the  philosophy  and  learning  of  the  Druiils,  exaggerated 
accounts  have  been  given  by  tho.se  authois  who  rei)resent  them 
its  having  anticipated  the  most  wonderful  and  scientific  dis- 
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coveries  of  modern  times,  and  as  embracing  in  tlicir  learning  a 
wider  coniiiass  tlian  tluit  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Gn  the  other 
hand,  they  liave  doubtless  been  underrated.  The  priesthood 
were  studious  and  learnetl  for  their  times  aiul  circumstances. 
Probably  they  were  to  no  great  extent  the  inventors  of  art, 
but  they  i)reservcd  the  knowledge  their  fatlua's  anciently 
brought  from  the  East.  They  appear  to  have  been  accpiainted 
with  letters,  and  to  have  jmssessed  a  sort  of  Runic  alphabet. 
Some  of  their  moral  jm-cepts  indicate  a  love  of  eipiity,  but 
none  of  them  contains  a7iy  very  lofty  sentiments.  The  follow¬ 
ing  maxims  were  common  with  them,  and  may  give  some  idea 
of  tlicir  jirinciplcs  : — 

“  None  mu.st  be  educated  but  in  sacred  grove.s.” 

“  Everything  derived  its  origin  from  heaven.” 

“  Masters  of  families  are  kings  in  their  own  houses  ;  they 
have  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  wives,  children,  and 
slaves.” 

“There  is  another  world,  and  they  who  kill  themselves  to 
accompany  their  friends  thither  will  live  with  them  there.” 

From  this  last  adage,  ■which  justities  suicide,  it  ajipi'ars  that 
they  believed  the  fact  of  immortality  ;  and  they  likewi.se  held 
the  Metemp.syehosis.  This  doctrine  as  jiroiiagated  in  Asia  and 
derived  from  Pythagoras,  was  curious  and  absurd,  as  it  did  not 
limit  the  transmigration  to  human  and  brute  forms,  but  im¬ 
prisoned  the  wandering  spirit  in  vegetables  or  plunged  it  into 
the  depths  of  the  mineral  world,  till,  having  jia.s.sed  through  a 
long  series  of  purgation.-^,  it  was  completely  purilied  and  re¬ 
absorbed  in  a  divine  being.  Their  religious  dogmas  and  philo¬ 
sophical  doctrines  were  wrajit  up  in  mystical  verses,  which 
their  disciples  committed  to  memory  ;  and  their  jioetieal  com¬ 
positions  of  this  sort  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  twenty 
thousand. 

The  Druids  praeti.sed  divination  by  lot,  and  other  branches 
of  magic.  They  regarded  the  mistletoe  with  great  veneration 
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and  esteemed  it  a  sovereign  antidote  to  all  poisons,  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  remedy  for  numerous  diseases.  They  collected  medicinal 
plants  with  the  left  hand.  A\'ith  what  success  they  cultivated 
tlie  study  of  natun*,  or  wliat  sy.stem  of  phy.siology  tliey  taught, 
it  would  he  dirticult  to  determine,  hut  that  tliey  addicted  them¬ 
selves  to  these  studies  is  evident  from  many  expre.ss  testi¬ 
monies. 

Arts  and  manufactures  were  among  them  nece.ssarily  in  a 
state  of  infancy.  From  the  fact  that  the  Plitenicians  traded 
in  tin  with  tlie  inhahitants  of  tlie  Seilly  Ldands  and  the  west 
of  Cornwall,  tlie  practice  of  mining  inu.st  have  been  understood. 
Some  knowledge  of  navigation,  at  least  for  tlie  purpo.ses  of 
coasting,  was  possessed.  In  the  exc^avations  of  SiUmry  Hill 
there  were  found  a  hridlc,  jiieces  of  armour,  iron  spear-heads, 
knives,  .swords,  gold  ring.s,  and  heads  of  amhcr,  all  supposed  to 
he  of  Celtic  origin.  The  use  of  chariots  in  war  was  a  .singular 
circumstance  among  such  a  peojile.  The  nuinher  and  position 
of  stones  forming  Druidical  fanes  give  intimation  of  a  design 
to  exhihit  their  knowledge  of  astronomy.  Maurice  contends 
that  the  remarkahle  nunihers  of  100,  CO,  .30,  and  12,  con¬ 
tinually  occurring  in  their  teinjiles,  refer  to  astronomical 
periods,  as  the  century,  the  sexagenary  cycle  of  India,  the 
thirty  years  that  formed  the  Druid’s  age,  the  .signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  and  the  numlKT  of  j’ears  in  which  the  revolutions  of 
Saturn  were  iierformcd.  They  were  acipiainted  with  music, 
the  solemn  melody  of  which  hieathed  from  innumcrahle  hariis 
during  their  sacrifices.  Their  hotanical  knowledge  was  no 
douht  limited,  though  they  used  plants  and  herbs  on  the  sup- 
po.sition  of  their  [lo.ssessing  mysterious  efficacy.  They  mu.st 
have  had,  however,  considerable  acipiaintance  with  mechanics, 
as  they  brought  from  a  great  distance  and  elevated  to  surpris¬ 
ing  heights,  immense  ma.sses  of  stone  ;  and  of  geometrical 
knowledge  some  amount  may  he  fairly  assigned  them.  Dr. 
Borlase  discovered  in  Karnhre  Hill  a  very  regular  elliptical 
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basin,  wliich  lie  observes  could  not  have  been  so  exactly 
delineated  without  stationing  mathematically  the  two  foci  of 
the  ellipsis. 

Civil  government  was  only  in  its  infancy.  Tlie  chiefs  pos¬ 
sessed,  in  the  exertion  of  an  iron  force  of  will,  sutficient  ascend¬ 
ency  to  make  the  di.sordercd  constitution  of  the  state  work  to 
their  own  jiurposcs  ;  and  implicit  obedience  was  extorted,  not 
iis  the  result  of  principle  and  atfection,  but  by  the  combined 
influences  of  supenstition  and  terror.  The  island  was  divided 
into  three  parts,  answering  to  the  modem  arrangement  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  Each  of  these  was  subdivided 
into  district.s,  with  their  respective  sovereigns.  The  order  of 
succession  was  commonly  hereditary,  but  the  line  was  fre¬ 
quently  broken  liy  the  Druids,  whose  comsent  was  necessary 
for  such  a  change.  In  seasons  of  emergency,  the  confederated 
princes  elected  a  supreme  ruler,  but  the  authority  was  recalled 
on  the  removal  of  danger.  The  form  of  their  government 
varied  w  ith  circumstances.  The  power  of  eloquence,  of  valour, 
of  experience,  sometimes  of  beauty,  over  a  multitude,  for  a 
time  threw  them  into  the  ap[)earance  of  a  democracy.  Wlieu 
their  humour  led  them  to  follow  the  counsels  of  their  elders, 
the  community  seemed  to  be  aristocratic. 

Tlie  first  blow  to  this  system  was  given  by  the  landing  of 
Ciesar  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Ilritain,  in  the  fifty-eighth 
year  Itefore  the  Christian  era.  Tlie  reduction  of  the  island 
and  its  numerous  barbarous  tribes  was  tedious,  and  attended 
with  various  success.  More  than  a  century  elapsed  from  the 
first  Roman  landing  before  Suetonius  iienetrated  a.s  far  as 
Mona.  Being  opposed  by  the  Druids,  he  j»ut  a  large  number 
of  them  to  death,  cut  down  their  groves,  overthn'w  their  altars, 
and  destroyeil  their  seminaries  of  learning.  After  this  event 
they  are  said  to  have  retired  into  Ireland,  to  the  Orkneys, 
and  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  In  a  subsequent  period,  when  driven 
from  these  retreats,  they  sought  an  asylum  in  Iceland  and 
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Norway.  As  late  as  the  year  280  some  of  tliein  nnnaincd  in 
tlie  iiortli  of  Scotland.  The  system  lingered  in  Uanl  till  the 
sixth  century  ;  and  in  Ihitain  to  the  reign  of  Canute,  when  it 
appears  to  have  entirely  yielded  to  the  rising  influence  of 
Christianity.  How  far  it  modified  and  <leteriorated  the  latter 
is  a  (piestion  I  will  not  examine  ;  hut  that  its  influence  was 
long  feit,  and  is  even  now  felt  in  some  of  the  superstitions, 
pastimes,  and  practices  of  the  unediniatcd  jtortion  of  our  rural 
population,  is  umlouhted.  Tlie  use  of  oak  hranches  on  festivals, 
the  May-pole  covered  with  its  leaves,  the  regard  for  the  mi.stle- 
toe,  the  kindling  of  iKtnfires  and  passing  rapidly  tlirough  them, 
are  ])ractices  which  may  he  traced  up  through  au  unbroken 
succession  to  the  times  of  the  Druids.  The  bards  in  Wales 
have  retained  the  only  relic  of  a  Druidical  oflice.  Since  the 
days  of  KlizaUdh  they  have  had  no  regidar  assembly,  nor 
enjoyed  any  legal  immunities  ;  but  some  traces  of  the  ancient 
tninstnd.sy  yet  .survives  in  the  mountains,  and  will  iirobably 
long  survive,  though  time,  or  the  influence  of  Engli.sh  manners 
should  erase  every  other  trait  of  Celtic  origin. 

Th(!  light  furni.shed  by  the  influence  of  contrast  affords  the 
l)est  medium  through  which  to  view  many  of  the  objects  which 
claim  our  attention.  The  New  Te.stament  writers  fretpiently 
employ  it  for  the  purpose  of  illmstrating  the  value  of  Christian 
truth.  They  compare  the  previous  with  the  existing  state  of 
believers  in  the  Son  of  (}od,  as  they  .say,  “  Ye  were  sometime 
darkness,  but  now  are  ye  light  in  the  Lord.  At  that  time  ye 
were  witlniut  (Jhri.st,  without  God,  without  hope  in  the  world, 
but  now  in  Christ  Je.sus  ye  who  sometime  were  far  off  are 
made  nigh.”  And  any  comitarison  instituted  between  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  infidelity,  or  any  of  the  forms  of  heathenism  which 
ancient  or  modern  times  have  inflieded  on  the  world,  cannot 
fail,  if  candi<lly  conducted,  to  exhibit  the  vast  .superiority  of 
the  Gosjiel  to  ail  the  sub.stitutes  which  men  have  projiosed  for 
it.  Our  review  of  Druidism  leads  us  naturally  to  contrast  it 
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with  the  (Jospel  of  the  graee  of  God.  All  tlie  j)oints  of  eoui- 
purison  would  ho  in  favour  of  the  hitter.  Tlie  limits  of  your 
time  ami  the  hounds  of  your  patience  wilt  only  allow  mo  to 
glaiioe  lirietly  at  a  few  of  the  more  jiromincnt  charaotenstics 
of  the  one  sy.stein  and  of  tlie  other. 

We  speak  of  Cliristianity  not  as  emhodied  in  creeds 
and  confe.ssions  of  churches,  or  decrees  of  legislatures,  hut  as 
found  in  tlie  jiagos  of  ins])ired  truth  ;  not  as  struggling 
through  the  veil  whi<  h  .sujier.stition  or  scepticism  has  thrown 
over  it,  hut  as  gloriously  revealed  in  the  simplicity  of  the 
unadulterated  Gosjiel  ;  not  as  exhihited  in  the  imiierfeet  eomluet 
of  nominal  (,'hristiaus,  hut  as  seen  in  the  first  di.seijdes  ;  not 
as  sullied  and  iierverted  hy  the  ingenuity  and  craft  of  men,  hut 
as  it  came  pure  and  unadulterated  from  the  hand  of  God. 
Thus  presented  to  our  view — 

It  hears  the  stamp  of  certainty.  The  subject  of  clear  and 
repeated  projiheeies,  it  rcHeets  the  light  of  the  Divine  fore¬ 
knowledge,  and  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  vague  eoujeeturcs 
of  the  future,  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  Dniidieal  priest¬ 
hood.  Ushered  into  the  world  by  a  dispensation  of  miracle, 
hy  signs  and  wonders  wrought  openly,  and  characterized  hy 
lienevolciiee  and  infinite  jaiwer,  it  jiroves  itself  worthy  of  that 
glorious  IJeing  from  whom  it  profe.sscs  to  come.  None  of  its 
miracles  of  mercy  are  for  a  moment  to  he  compared  with  those 
lying  wonders  which  Druidism  afl'ected  to  perform. 

Ghristianity  contains  thosi!  consecutive  and  reasonable  views 
of  all  the  great  doeti  ines  it  diseiis.ses,  which  demonstrate  its 
divine  origin.  It  teaches  us  that  God  is  a  spirit,  .self-exi.stent, 
unchanging,  and  eternal.  That  man,  made  U[)right,  fell  by 
tran.sgression,  and  needs  a  Saviour  to  redeem  him  from  the 
pollution  of  the  present  world,  and  from  the  condemnation  of 
the  worltl  to  come.  It  jiroclaims  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God 
as  the  sub.stitiitc  of  the  guilty,  and  offers  mercy  to  man  on  a 
principle  of  grace  honourable  to  the  Creator  and  beneficent  to 
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the  creature.  By  its  exquisite  adaptation  to  the  wants  and 
woes  of  tlie  human  heart,  it  [jroves  itself  alike  the  power  and 
the  wisdom  of  God.  Forhiddinjf  any  blood  to  be  shed  but 
that  of  the  Crucified,  denouncing  the  torture  and  self-inflicted 
cruelties  of  the  sinner  struggling  for  peace,  it  shuts  him  up  to 
the  cross  of  Christ  as  the  means  of  i)urity  and  peace.  How 
beautiful  the  contrast  which  it  furnishes  to  that  selfish  and 
cruel  system  we  have  this  evening  pondered ! 

Nor  is  the  morality  of  the  Gospel  less  sublime.  It  is  readily 
admitted,  that  the  substance  of  tradition.s,  handed  down  from 
the  times  of  the  Druids,  and  preserved  among.st  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Briton.s,  in  the  form  of  Triads, — a  mode  of 
comi)osition  by  which  three  event.s,  that  api)ear  to  have  some 
analogy  to  each  other,  are  arranged  together, — contain  some 
just  sentiments,  some  noble  aphorisms,  some  sound  principles  of 
ethic.s,  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  allowed  that  they  had 
no  moral  code  of  any  great  practical  value.  They  had  no 
certain  standard  by  which  to  determine  right  and  wrong,  and 
that  which  one  sage  deemed  a  virtue  another  (hmounced  as  a 
vice  ;  but  Christianity  has  a  perfect  standard  of  immutable 
authority,  iis  it  appeals  to  the  Word  of  God  that  liveth  and 
abideth  for  ever.  They  had  no  sutfieient  motive  by  which  to 
enforce  the  aiijilication  of  moral  principle.s,  and  these  were 
unintluential  on  the  lives  of  their  votaries  ,  but  Christianity 
enforces  its  precepts  by  the  authority  of  heavcm,  and  by  the 
love  of  a  dying  Saviour.  They  had  no  inclination  or  means  to 
bring  the  better  parts  of  their  system  to  bear  on  the  masses  of 
the  jMiople,  who  were  .sunk  in  barbarism  and  wn!tchcdnc.ss  ; 
but  the  Gosjjcl  uttered  by  the  living  voice  and  applied  by  the 
Eternal  Spirit,  addrc.sses  itself  to  man  as  man,  exalts  the 
savage  to  a  .sjiint,  checks  and  cures  the  corruption  of  the 
human  family,  and  diffuses  its  blessings  alike  on  the  cottage 
and  the  palace,  on  the  ])oasant  ami  the  prince.  It  has  obli¬ 
terated  ancient  cruelties,  and  will  change  the  earth  to  an  abode 
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of  piety  and  love.  It  has  diminished  the  horrors  of  war,  and 
will  one  day  pluck  it  up  as  an  accursed  plant,  root  and  branch. 
It  has  al)oli.shed  slavery  in  our  colonies,  and  will  soon  de.stroy 
it  in  America  and  throughout  the  world. 

And  the  disclosures  of  the  gospel  in  reference  to  the  future 
exhibit  its  divinity  and  power.  In  the  room  of  that  puerile 
conceit,  the  metempsychosis,  it  establishes  the  fact  of  our  immor¬ 
tality,  and  the  truth  of  a  resurrection  in  the  linal  day.  It  has 
abolished  death,  and  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light. 
It  ojiens  heaven  as  the  home  of  the  redeemed ;  sanctifies 
))resent  sorrow  with  the  hope  of  future  glory,  and  cheers  the 
weeping  desolate  spirit  with  the  announcement  at  the  open 
sepulchre,  “  Tliy  brother  shall  rise  again.” 

Sindi  a  religion  as  Druidism  would  be  obviously  unlit  for 
a  jicoplc  at  all  advanced  in  the  career  of  mental  and  social 
civilisation.  It  could  exi.st  only  in  the  darkness,  and  must 
expire  in  the  light  of  truth.  However  tolerated  in  Britain 
before  the  dawn  of  Christianity,  it  would  be  intolerable  in  this 
land,  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  It  is, 
however,  the  glory  of  Christianity  that  it  is  fitted  for  all  lands 
and  times,  and  is  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  people.  It 
knows  no  distinction  of  clime  or  colour,  and  no  limits  to  its 
benevolence,  but  tlio.se  which  are  found  in  the  wants  of  men. 
It  is  like  the  light  from  heaven,  or  the  mountain  air,  or  the 
streams  of  living  water,  the  common  heritage  of  man.  It.s' 
power  is  undiminished  by  the  flight  of  time  or  the  lap.se  of 
years.  It  will  never,  like  Druidism,  wax  old  and  decay. 
.\lways  powerful  and  bles-^ed,  it  increa.scs  in  its  means  of  bene¬ 
fiting  the  world  as  it  moves  on  to  its  final  triumidi.  It  has 
stood  the  attacks  of  criticism,  the  assaults  of  infidelity,  the 
fires  of  persecution,  and  remained  unmoved. 

“  bike  some  tall  eliir  that  lifts  its  reverent  form, 

Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midw.ay  leaves  the  .'storm. 

Though  round  its  breast,  the  rolling  clouds  are  sjueaii, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head.” 

I  VOI,.  II.  I’ 
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Tlie  Gosi)el  is  now  going  fortli  in  its  niiglit,  to  rogcnerfite  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  In  the  light  of  its  Cross,  the  Creseent 
shall  wane  !  The  isles,  even  now,  wait  for  its  law.  The  Brah- 
niinical  forms  of  Druidisin  in  India  and  in  Persia  .shall  expire 
in  its  glory.  It  will  bind  tyranny  with  its  chains,  and  dissolve 
superstition  in  its  tires,  and  overturn  the  altars  recking  with 
blood.  “  The  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord.” 
The  nature  of  its  peaceful  triuinidis  may  be  gathered  from  its 
blessed  intlucnces  shed  so  widely  tipon  our  own  beloved  land. 

Oh,  what  a  contrast  docs  Britain  as  it  i.s,  present  to  Britain 
as  it  was,  in  that  period  we  have  to  night  surveyetl  !  Then, 
limited  in  population,  held  in  degrading  bondage,  at  the  lowest 
point  of  civilisation,  and  victimized  to  the  most  horrid  super¬ 
stitions  ;  she  now  hapj)ily  presents  the  glorious  reverse  of  all  this. 
For  nearly  eight  hundred  years  she  has  maintained  her  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  exercised  a  growing  influence  for  good  upon  surround¬ 
ing  nations  ;  who  have  either  envied  or  imitate<l  her  institu¬ 
tions.  She  ha.s  .set  an  example  of  moral  and  political  regeneration, 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  which  country  after  country  is 
arising  to  emulate.  Our  beloved  Queen — 1<»  whom  we  offer 
the  loyalty  of  principle  and  affection — at  this  hour  commands 
a  more  numerous  people  than  that  of  .any  other  sovereign,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  probably  exaggerated  and  certainly  ineffective  mul¬ 
titudes  of  China.  The  old  Sj)anish  boast  is  with  her  a  sober 
fact,  for  on  the  dominions  of  Great  Brit.ain  the  sun  never  sets. 
Triumphant  and  dre.aded,  in  war  this  country  is  still  greater, 
and  more  honoured  in  peace.  Her  ves.«els  repo.'^e  on  every  river, 
her  commerce  is  wafted  by  every  gale,  her  standard  is  erected 
and  her  colours  wave  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  She  is 
rapidly  conveying  the  blessings  of  civilisation,  and  above  all,  that 
glorious  boon,  the  Gospel  of  salvation,  to  which  she  owes  her 
own  greatness  and  worth,  to  the  v.arious  tribes  of  mankind. 
There  may  be  other  countries  where  more  of  physicjil  variety  and 
beauty  ch.arms  the  eye  than  here  ;  where  less  of  variableiie.ss  and 
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i;loom  marks  the  atmosjihere  ;  where  softer  gules  fan,  ami  sw'cetcr 
flowers  perfume  ;  where  more  enamelled  meads  cxi)and  them¬ 
selves,  and  more  melodious  waterfalls  murmur  on  the  ear  ;  wdierc 
nioreof  the  luxuriame  of  nature  is  hlended  witha  greater  triumph 
of  art,  and  where  more  glorious  skies  and  constant  weather 
hestow  elasticity  and  health  on  the  human  frame  ;  and  there 
may  be  lands  where  the  stream  of  philosophy  has  a  wider  sweeji 
and  deeper  flow  ;  where  learning  finds  more  devoted  adherents, 
and  where  liberty,  at  least  in  theory,  is  more  highly  praised  ; 
but  there  is  no  land,  in  either  hemis[)here,  whieh  on  the  whole 
can  vie  with  Britain.  She  stands,  as  she  has  long  stood,  “  the 
first  flower  of  the  earth,  the  first  gem  of  the  sea."  And  even 
the  history  of  the  past,  and  those  j)ortions  of  it  especially  which 
we  have  now  reviewed,  serves  to  endear  the  jireseiit  position  of 
our  land.  The  eye  rejaises  on  many  a  storied  spot,  the  recol 
lections  of  our  history  furnish  many  a  le^^end  of  marvel,  while 
fancy  evokes  images  of  tenderness  and  w  ild  romance  from  every 
dell  and  cave  and  ruined  castle.  The  monuments  of  Druids, 
and  Saxons,  and  Romans,  stand  before  us  clothed  with  the  in- 
tere.st,  and  mellowed  by  the  dimness  of  the  past  ;  while  anti¬ 
cipations  of  the  future  struggle  in  vain  for  athMpiate  utterance. 
It  was  not  blind  attachment,  but  eidightened  patriotism  that 
dictated  the  lines  with  which  you  are  all  familiar,  and  whieh 
your  lecturer  adojds  as  the  expres.siou  of  his  own  preferences 
and  convictions — 

“  England,  with  all  thy  faiills  I  love  thee  still. 

My  country  !  and,  w  Idle  yet  a  nook  is  left. 

Where  English  minds  and  manners  may  he  found, 

.Shall  be  constrained  to  love  thee." 
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r  A  T  1 A  lu;  H  A  L  C I V I L I S  A  T I O  X. 

^ CIVILISATION  is  a  term  difficult  to  define.  Taken  in  its 
^  broad  and  eoini)rcliensive  signification,  it  denotes  a  state 
of  antiborharwn.  In  a  general  sense  all  may  be  said  to  be 
civilized  who  are  not  savage.  Civili.sation  admits  of  an  im¬ 
mense  series  of  degrees.  From  the  lowest  to  the  highest  point 
tlie  grades  are  innumerable.  Between  one  of  its  more  advanced 
points,  and  the  condition  of  the  barbarian,  the  distance  is 
great,  and  the  contrast  striking.  Place  a  naked  painted  savage, 
who  subsists  on  roots,  and  tlie  produce  of  the  cliase,  who  is 
wild,  fierce,  and  cruel,  beside  the  European  citizen,  and  the 
ditt'erence  is  obvious  in  a  moment.  But  the  difference  between 
the  hist  stage  of  barbarism  in  its  progress  towards  improve¬ 
ment,  and  the  first  stage  of  civilisation,  is  not  so  clear.  Tlie 
point  where  the  barliarous  condition  terminates,  and  the  civi¬ 
lized  condition  begins,  is  not  so  easily  determined.  The  colours 
of  the  one  shade  off  into  the  other.  Without  attempting  to 
mark  accurately  the  boundary  line  between  them,  we  would 
venture  to  .say  that,  where  the  rights  of  property  are  at  all 
fixed,  where  land  is  appropriated,  wliere  some  kind  of  circu¬ 
lating  medium,  some  sort  of  money  is  used  in  mercantile 
transactions,  where  the  art  of  working  metals  is  practised  or 
understood,  where  mutual  obligations  are  entered  into  and  re¬ 
spected,  where  respect  obtains  between  man  and  man,  and  the 
courtesies  of  public  and  the  charities  of  domestic  life  exist  in 
some  degree  of  development,  there  a  civilized  state  of  society 
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may  be  recognised.  Hence  we  look  on  the  i)atriarcli.s  as  de¬ 
cidedly  civilized. 

C'ivili.sation  is  of  tlie  most  ancient  date.  We  hold  that  the 
primitive  state  of  the  world  was  not  barbarous.  That  as  soon 
sus  society  could  be  said  to  exist,  the  seeds  of  civilisation  Ix'gan 
to  .spring  up.  In  the  two  sons  of  our  first  panait.s,  we  .see  not 
savages,  but  civilized  men.  Abel  was  a  shei)herd,  Cain  aii 
agriculturist ;  botli  occupations  implying  the  existence  of  the 
rights  of  property,  and  the  latter  of  tliern  showing  that  the 
useful  arts  must  have  been  i)ractised  ;  for  even  the  inimitive 
fanner  could  not  work  without  implements  of  husbandry. 

Further  traces  of  civili.sation  are  to  be  found  in  tlic  liistoiy 
of  Cain  and  his  dc.scendants.  He  built  a  city,  and  called  it 
Enoch,  after  his  son.  Here  the  farmer  becomes  a  citizen,  and 
a  stride  is  taken  towards  a  fuller  dev'elopment  of  civilisation. 
We  go  on  a  little  fiirther,  and  we  read  of  Jul)al,  the  father  of 
them  tliat  dwelt  in  tents ;  of  Tubal,  the  father  of  them  that 
handle  the  harp  and  organ,  and  Tubal-Cain,  the  instructor  of 
every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron.  Here  we  have  glimp.ses  of 
botli  nomad  and  city  life  ;  of  tlie  i)caceful  patriarch,  ranging 
from  pasture  to  pasture,  and  pitching  his  tents  in  the  well- 
watered  valley ;  and  of  tlie  busy  manufacturing  city,  with 
mining  operations  going  on  in  the  suburbs  ;  with  the  smith 
working  at  his  anvil,  and  arti.sans  engaged  in  higher  and  more 
delicate  occupation.s,  and  with  something  like  refinement  and 
luxury  among  the  higher  orders.  ]\Iu.sic  is  heard  in  the  streets, 
and  the  productions  of  curious  art  adorn  the  dwellings.  The 
employment  of  the  term  “  father”  of  .such  as  did  so  and  so, 
implies  that  occupations  were  hereditary,  that  the  son  followed 
the  businc.ss  of  the  father,  that  a  sort  of  caste  exi.sted,  that 
in  the  antediluvian  world  might  be  found  the  prototypes  of 
Egyptian  and  Indian  civilisation. 

The  author  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  says  nothing  of  the  kiml 
of  civilisation  existing  among  the  children  of  Seth.  It  was. 
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probably,  more  simple  ami  patriarchal  than  that  of  their 
l.)rethrcii.  Strange  stories  are  told  about  tliem  by  oriental 
traditionists.  Their  constant  employment,  it  is  said,  was 
praising  (lod,  contemplating  the  stars,  and  studying  astronomy, 
from  which  they  had  few  or  no  avocations,  for  their  only  food 
was  the  fruit  of  trees,  which  spontaneously  grew  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  where  they  lived — a  mountain,  by  the  way,  which  rose 
so  near  to  heaven,  that  the  inhabitants  could  distinctly  liear 
the  angels  celebrating  the  praises  of  God,  and  were  able  even 
to  join  them  in  the  service.  These  wild  fancies  seem  to  be 
the  exaggeration  of  primitive  accounts  of  the  agricultural  and 
scientific  pursuits,  and  of  the  simple  manners  of  the  ante¬ 
diluvian  race  descended  from  Seth.  The  voice  of  tradition, 
however,  concurs  with  the  Word  of  God,  iu  testifying  to  a 
subsequent  period  of  corrujition,  when  the  vices  of  the  race  of 
Cain  were  imbibed  by  the  race  of  Seth,  through  the  marriages 
whicli  were  formed  between  them,  anil  the  general  mutual  inter¬ 
course  which  eon.sequently  obtained. 

We  have  the  authority  of  God  for  believing  that  the  civili¬ 
sation  of  the  antediluvian  world  became  corrupt  to  the  core. 
Tlie  earth  was  so  dcejily  stained  with  wickedne.'-.s,  that  it  took 
the  waters  of  the  Deluge  to  wash  it  out.  What  there  was 
valuable  in  that  civilisation,  no  doubt  revived  after  the  Flood. 
Traditions  of  the  class  already  referred  to,  tell  us  of  two  jiillars 
reared  by  Sctli’s  oll'spring — the  one  of  brick  and  the  other  of 
stone  on  which  were  recorded  the  inventions  of  their  times, 
the  former  a  precaution  against  the  ravages  of  lire,  the  latter 
against  the  ravages  of  a  flood  ;  and  the  same  traditions  inform 
us  that  the  stone  pillar  survived  the  Deluge,  and  preserved  to 
the  iiostdiluvians  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  invented  by  their 
fathers.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  the  recollection  of  such 
art.s,  and  the  knowledge  of  civilisation  generally,  were  carefully 
stored  up  in  the  minds  of  Noah  and  his  family,  and  that  after 
their  departure  from  the  Ark,  and  their  settlement  in  the  new 
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world,  they  replanted  the  old  forms  of  civilized  society  and  life, 
stripped  of  the  corruptions  which  had  grown  up  around  them. 

Civilisation,  after  the  Deluge,  developed  itself  in  ditferent 
shaires,  as  it  had  done  before.  Tlie  nomadic  and  agricultural 
modes  of  life,  and  the  communities  and  governments  formed 
in  cities,  gave  expre.ssion  to  the  social  spirit  existing  respec¬ 
tively  .among  the  dill'ereut  classes  of  people.  In  tiie  Book  of 
Job,  we  have  a  picture  of  the  civilisation  of  Idumeji,  in  the 
days  of  the  patriarch.  “A  gradation  of  clas.ses,”  observes 
Liiborde,  “  was  then  acknowledg(!d,  the  sciences  were  culti¬ 
vated,  the  fine  arts  were  not  unknown,  luxury  prevailed  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  the  operations  of  war  had  been  re¬ 
duced  to  order,  commerce  by  land  and  sea  Inul  been  carried  on 
with  foreign  countries,  and  almost  all  the  ordinary  mechanical 
trades  with  which  we  arc  aeiiuainted  afforded  occupation  to 
numerous  families.”  But  there  we  Iiave  tlie  scenes  of  city 
life,  and  no  doubt  a  higher  measure  of  civili-sation  was  attained 
there  than  belonged  to  the  jjatriarelis  strictly  so  called. 

To  the  development  of  civili.sation  in  the  nomad  Hebrew 
race  we  are  now  to  direct  your  attention.  We  shall  attempt  a 
rough  outline  of  its  form  and  a  general  description  of  its  spirit. 
We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  such  materials  as  an;  attbnlcd  in 
the  lives  of  the  three  great  i)atriarchs — Abraham,  Isaacs,  and 
Jacob.  The  book  “Genesis”  will  be  our  aiithority,  illustrated 
by  such  researches  of  learned  men  as  have  thrown  a  true  and 
beautiful  light  on  that  ancient  record. 

I.  We  will  begin  by  glancing  at  Paiiiinrhat  Gormvnrnt. 

A  definite  kind  of  government,  giving  law  and  commanding 
ainl  securing  oljcdienee,  an  institution  rising  superior  to  the 
rude  chieftainship  of  a  savage  tribe,  is  a  primary  element  of 
civilisation.  The  government  which  obtained  in  the  nomadic 
Hebrew  race  was  the  simjdest  of  all  govc'rnments — the  i)ater- 
nal.  According  to  the  chronology  of  Hales,  the  call  of  Abra- 
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bam  was  one  thousand  and  sixty-two  years  after  tlic  Delii^je, 
so  that  tlierc  had  been  amide  time  for  the  human  population 
to  spread,  for  nations  to  be  planted,  and  cities  to  be  built,  and 
consid(U-able  progress  to  be  made  in  the  higher  developments 
of  civilisation  ;  but  in  the  tribe  of  Abraham  society  still 
appeared  in  its  most  primitive  form,  and  was  nded  by 
the  most  primitive  mode  of  government.  The  political 
institutions  of  Egypt,  probably  its  rigid  castes,  existed  then. 
The  monarchies  of  Shinar,  Ellasar,  and  Elam,  confederate 
states,  and  the  little  kingdoms  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  were 
tlonrishing  in  their  simple  pride.  Mixed  governments,  too,  it 
would  seem,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Shechemites,  where  the 
l)rince  would  do  nothing  without  consulting  the  elders  of  the 
people, — and  probably  demo(!racie.s,  as  in  the  instance  of  the 
Hittites,  with  whom  as  a  baih/,  not  with  any  chief  or  ruler. 
Abraham  made  his  contract  for  the  mournful  purcha.se  of  a 
burisd  place, — were  not  unknown.  Eut  amidst  these  early 
nuinife.stations  of  the  monarchical,  the  aristocratic,  and  the 
republican  elements  of  governments,  we  see  the  patriarcli 
Abraham  at  the  head  of  his  tribe,  wending  his  way,  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  most  primitive  species  of  rule  under  which  society 
can  exist.  And  still  this  form  of  government  obUiins  in  the 
same  regions  which  Abraham  traversed — the  Nomads  to  this 
day  being  found  subject  to  paternal  chiefs — thus  presenting  us 
with  pictures  of  civilisation  in  its  infancy,  amidst  scenes  where 
civilisation  has  grown  grey  with  age  ami  passed  through  many 
a  metamorpho.si.s.  Patriarchal  government  was  no  artificial 
institution,  but  oiu!  which  naturally  sprang  out  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case.  A  man  with  his  family  and  servants, 
called  by  I’rovidence  to  lead  a  wandering  life,  must,  to  prc.serve 
order  among  them,  rule  in  the  character  of  parent  and  master  ; 
and  though  the  number  of  the.se  household  subjects  would  in 
time  increase*,  so  long  iis  they  kept  together  in  the  nomad 
state,  the  .same  simple  authority  would  be  perpetuated.  The 
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juitriiirclis  acted  as  independent  cliiefs,  subject  to  no  superior 
l)ower,  and  treated  with  the  petty  kings  of  Palestine  as  their 
equals  in  dignity.  Tlie  functions  belonging  to  the  patriarchal 
(diief  seem  to  have  been  sacred  ius  well  iis  civil  ;  to  him  per¬ 
tained  the  riglit  of  ottering  sjicrifice  as  well  as  of  administering 
law.  He  Wits  at  once  the  king  and  the  priest  of  his  people. 
Tills  government  was  hereditiiry,  and  descended  to  the  eldest 
son,  and  to  him  before  his  father’s  de.ath  pertained,  in  that 
father’s  absence,  the  privilege  of  government  both  secuhir  and 
religious  ;  whence  E,sau,  who  bartered  that  saered  as  well  as 
regal  inheritiuice,  for  the  mean  price  of  a  mess  of  pottage,  is 
called  emphatically  a  profttm  person.  Where  sons  had  ott‘- 
spring  during  their  father’s  life,  they  seem  to  have  exercised 
power  over  their  own  family,  and  to  have  been  the  judges  in 
cases  of  ott’encc,  as  we  see  from  tlie  story  of  Judah  iind  Tamar 
his  daughter-in-law,  related  in  the  thirty-eiglith  clnipter  of 
Genesis  ;  yet  the  father  of  the  tribe  appears  to  have  retained 
a  supreme  authority  over  all  as  long  as  he  lived  ;  which  is 
evinced  in  some  parts  of  Jacob’s  life,  as  for  example  where  he 
gathers  all  his  sons  before  him,  to  give  them  his  commands  on 
their  going  down  to  Egypt  for  corn.  Where  there  was  no  son 
to  inherit  the  father’s  property  and  lionours,  tliey  seem  to  Iiave 
devolved  upon  the  chief  servant  of  the  household,  according  to 
the  well-known  and  touching  lament  of  Abraham  l)efore  he 
had  any  offspring :  “  Lord  Go.l,  what  wilt  thou  give  me,  seeing 
I  go  childle.ss,  and  the  steward  of  my  hous((  is  this  Eliezer  of 
Damascus  ?  Eehold,  to  me  thou  ha.st  given  no  seed  ;  and,  lo, 
one  l)orn  in  my  hou.se  is  mine  heir.”  And  when  there  was  an 
heir  it  appears  that  the  chief  could  disinherit  him,  if  he 
plea-sed. 

Goveniments  imply  the  existence  of  laws.  These,  in  the 
case  of  the  patriarchs,  mast  have  been  few  and  simple.  They 
were  jirobably  such  moral  laws  as  are  necessary  to  keep  soci(!ty 
together  in  its  most  unartificial  form,  together  with  such 
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appointments,  civil  and  religious,  as  the  rulers  had  learned  to 
nuiintain  from  tradition  or  experience.  The  Jewish  Rabbis 
relate  that  God  gave  to  Noah  certain  general  jirceei)ts,  eontain- 
iug  the  law  of  nature,  and  that  these  formed  the  i)rimary 
statutes  of  the  iiatriarchal  commonwealths.  These  jweeepts 
were  seven  in  nuudjer, — to  abstain  from  idolatry,  from  blas¬ 
phemy,  from  murder,  from  adultery,  from  tlicft,  to  institute, 
judges  to  maintain  the  laws,  and  finally  to  abstain  from  eating 
blood. 

Without  giving  heed  to  Jewish  fables  on  the  subject,  we 
may  reasonably  believe  that  these  fundamental  rules  of  moral 
conduct,  together  witli  the  Divine  enactment  to  Noali  respect¬ 
ing  abstinence  from  blood,  were  rccogni.sed  by  the  jiatriarch.s, 
to  whicdi  would  be  added  other  regulations,  the  miiiutiie  of 
which  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  in  the  pre.sent  day  to 
ascertain.  The  granil  outline  of  law  in  tln'se  family  .states 
would  be  preserved  unbroken  from  giaieration  to  generation  ; 
but  temporary  enactments  would  j)robably  be  needful  from 
time  to  time,  emanating  from  the  autocratic  authority  of  the 
chief. 

To  prevent  law  from  becoming  a  dead  letter,  .sanctions  are 
nece.ssary  to  enforce  its  reipiirements  ;  and  therefore  judicial 
prerogatives  were  exercised  by  the  nomad  jnince.s,  and 
offenders  against  the  laws  were  punished.  From  that  i)rimi- 
tive  tribunal  there  emanated  the  sentence  of  banishment,  as 
when  Abraham  sent  away  Ishmacl  and  Hagar  on  acicount  of 
the  dissension  and  .strife  they  had  sowed  in  the  dome.stic  com¬ 
munity  ;  and  the  sentence  of  disinheritance,  as  when  Jacob 
cut  off  his  first-born  son  Reuben  from  the  rights  of  jtrimogeni- 
ture,  bee.ause  of  the  fold  oH'ence  he  had  jierpetrated  in  defiling 
his  father’s  couch  by  his  incest  with  IJilliah.  In  the  same 
tribunal  there  was  ve.stcd  the  jiower  of  life  and  deatli,  ms  we 
see  from  the  words  of  Judah,  who  in  the  capacity  of  .subordi¬ 
nate  chief  and  judge,  ruling  over  his  own  family,  exclaimed  in 
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reference  to  Tamar  who  had  jdayed  the  harlot,  “  Bring  her 
furtli,  and  let  her  be  burnt.”  Tlie.se  judicial  proceedings  were 
of  a  rude  and  arbitrary  description,  and  bear  but  a  very  remote 
resemblance  indeed  to  the  administration  of  justice  in  later 
tiuK'S.  Nor  does  the  judicial  authority  of  the  ))atriarchs,  such 
as  it  Wiis,  seem  to  us  to  have  taken  anything  like  a  complete 
range.  From  the  inllucnce  of  circumstau(;e.s,  ami  from  the 
ojxiration  of  principles  held  by  the  nomadic  trilies,  private 
offences,  I  ai)i)rehcnd,  were  left  to  be  dealt  with  according  to 
the  lex.  tnlionk,  or  law  of  nsvenge,  the  otteuded  person  taking 
the  law  into  his  own  hanils,  and  retaliating  ui)on  the  offender  ; 
and  in  cases  of  murder,  the  right  of  ])unislung  the  murderer 
belonged  to  the  nearest  relation,  who  became  the  <j<>el,  or 
avenger  of  blood,  a  custom  which  has  existed  from  the  earlie.st 
times,  and  whicli  still,  observes  Dr.  Kitto,  “  by  its  action  upon 
the  fears  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  desert,  and  indeed  of  all  the 
less  civilized  tribes  of  western  Asia,  from  the  shores  of  the 
lied  Sea  to  the  Caucasian  mountains,  keeps  in  (dieck  their 
fiercer  jiassions,  and  makes  them  bai^kward  to  slied  blood.” 

From  this  glance  at  patriarchal  government,  we  advance  to 
look,  in  the  second  jdace,  at — 

;  II.  Pati  iarchil  ()crnfxtti»ii.<. 

When  Joseph’s  bretlircii  were  introduced  to  Pharaoh,  the 
Egyptian  monarch  asked  them,  “What  is  your  occupation  ?” 
they  said  unto  Pharaoh,  “  Tliy  servants  are  .shei)herd.s,  botli  we 
and  also  our  fathers.”  Pa.storal  emidoyments  were  tlieir  chief 
businc.ss.  Tliey  tended  their  cattle,  their  camels,  and  their 
flocks.  We  see  them  leading  their  she(‘p  to  shady  places  on  a 
summer’s  noon,  and  at  midnight  watching  over  them  beneath 
the  brilliant  starlight  of  an  eastern  .sky.  “  In  the  day,”  says 
.lacob,  “  the  drought  con.sumed  me,  and  the  frost  by  night,  and 
my  sleep  deitarted  from  mine  eyes.”  Now  the  shepherds  lead 
them  far  away  from  their  nomad  encampment  in  search  of 
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Iresh  untrodden  pastures.  Xow  tliey  shear  tliem  of  tlieir  wool, 
a  valuable  kind  of  produce,  for  the  sheep  bein?  always  in  the 
open  air,  uninjured  by  the  exhalations  of  crowded  sheepcotes, 
the  fleece  attained  extraordinary  fineness.  Now  they  conduct 
them  to  the  wells  to  drink.  Jacob’s  sons  strayed  with  their 
father’s  Hock  “  from  Hebron  to  Sheehem,  and  from  Shechcm 
to  Dothan.”  “  Judah  went  up  to  his  sheep-shearing:,”  “and 
Jacob  watered  his  shei'p.”  In  the  latter  kind  of  employ¬ 
ment  we  find  women  cng;aging.  They  might  be  seen  at  the 
wells  of  Pale.stine  drawing  water  for  the  herds  and  flocks. 
Whose  imagination  does  not  now  jiaint  the  scene  at  the  old 
well,  without  the  gates  of  Nahor,  where  Kebekah  met  with  the 
faithful  Eliezer,  and  watered  his  camels  1  A  well  a  little  way 
out  of  the  city,  a  tall  building  with  a  rudely  carved  front,  a 
cistern  beneath  the  opening,  whence  the  water  gushes  out,  the 
trickling  stream  running  from  the  foot  of  the  rough  masonry, 
the  lofty  palms  forming  a  background,  and  the  walls  of  the  city 
in  the  di.stance  lighted  up  by  the  setting  sun,  camels  standing 
or  kneeling  round  the  sjiot,  women  with  their  pitchers  on  their 
heads,  or  in  their  hands,  drawing  water  ;  and  Uebekah,  the 
beautiful  Kebekah,  saying  with  unsoi.histicated  politeiies.s, 
“  Drink,  and  I  will  give  thy  camels  drink  also  these  objects 
form  a  lively  [.atriarchal  iiieture,  such  as  Eliezer  saw  that 
memorable  night,  iis  he  and  his  party  halted  by  the  well.  And 
another  picture,  the  fellow  to  that,  will  scarcely  fait  to  be  fresh 
in  your  memory,  eoj.ied  from  the  rich  old  original,  which  illu¬ 
minates  the  j.ages  of  Genesis,  where  we  see  Ihichet,  with  her 
sheep,  at  the  well  of  Haran,  and  her  future  hu.sband  court¬ 
eously  rolling  away  the  great  stone  that  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the 
spring. 

There  is  something  like  art  even  in  the  simple  emidoy  of  the 
shepherd.  There  is  room  for  aj.plieation  of  knowledge  and  the 
cxerci.se  of  skill.  And  it  is  jilain,  from  the  vast  increase  of 
their  possessions,  that  the  three  patriarchs,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
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and  Jacob  well  uiulerstood  their  businc-ss.  Wliat  is  true  of 
Isaac  is  true  of  them  all  ;  “  that  tliey  waxed  great,  and  went 
forward  and  grew  exceeding  great,  for  they  had  po.sscssion  of 
flocks,  and  ])ossession  of  licrds,  and  great  store  of  s(‘rvants,  so 
that  the  Philistines  envied  them.”  Jacob  seems  to  have  been 
especially  skilled  in  the  kind  of  knowledge  requisite  for  a  .shep¬ 
herd — to  have  been  a  very  careful  observer  of  the  habits  of  his 
fleecy  charge — and  hence  his  ingenious  contrivance  for  reward¬ 
ing  him.self  for  his  services  to  Laban,  by  getting  the  promise  of 
all  the  ring-.straked  lamb.s,  and  then  setting  up  the  ju'cled  rods 
bef)re  the  strongest  of  Laban’s  ram.s,  at  breeding-time,  when 
they  came  to  the  water-troughs  to  driidc. 

When  the  fountains  failed,  or  when  the  pasture  became  in- 
.sutHcient,  or  when  some  divine  intimation  was  given  to  the 
patriarchs  to  remove  from  the  place  they  occupied,  they  struck 
their  tents,  jiacked  uj)  their  baggage,  and  in  long  proce.s.sion 
marched  to  some  other  .spot.  For  cxamjile,  Abram  travels 
from  Ur  to  Ilaran,  and  from  Harati  into  Canaan.  We  are 
transported  into  a  rich  fertile  country  bordering  on  the  desert 
of  Syria,  vast  uncultivated  tracts,  forests  bordering  tlie  jiastures, 
wild  lu.xuriance,  the  unchecked  growth  of  a  thousand  years. 
The  country  in  a  primitive  state,  noble,  tree.s,  wild  flowers,  deep 
silence,  no  hum  of  cities  for  miles  and  miles,  no  village  noises 
even,  but  (piietmlc,  deep  quietude,  broken  only  by  birds  of 
song.  Fancy  Abraham  and  his  party  journeying  through  such 
a  country.  Mark  the  dark  line  stretching  across  the  jilain,  or 
winding  along  the  valley,  or  crcei)ing  down  the  mountain  suit'. 
Tliere  are  flocks  of  sheep  and  goat.s,  and  oxen  with  their  re¬ 
spective  drivers.  You  see  the  .shepherd  with  his  crook,  yon 
hear  him  calling  the  sheep  by  name!,  5'ou  behold  him  taking  u]i 
the  weary  little  one.s,  emblem  of  Him  who  carries  the  lambs  in 
his  arms. 

The.sc  drivers  are  on  foot  ;  but,  see,  the  other  ])er.son8  are 
mounted  :  there  come  a  line  of  (.amels,  following  each  other  in 
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long  files,  the  halter  of  one  tied  to  the  harness  of  anotlier  going 
liefore,  so  tliat  they  form  a  chain  winding  about  the  verdant 
jiathways.  The  baggage,  the  provision,  the  skins  full  of  water, 
are  placed  on  thc'C  strong,  patient  animals,  and  old  men, 
women,  and  children  are  sitting  on  the  top.  Abram,  the  lord 
of  the  ti'ibe,  apj)ears  jmnnineut  on  his  own  camel,  his  family 
follow  him,  and  the  lofty  figure  and  the  towering  necks  of  these 
huge  animals  rise  above  the  rest  of  the  party.  Such  is  the 
Idling  up  of  the  e.xcjuisite  outline.  “  They  went  forth  to  go 
into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  into  the  land  of  Cajiaan  they 
came.”  Allow  us  to  remark,  by  the  way,  that  it  is  by  this 
exen;is(!  of  the  imagination  that  such  a  charm  is  given  to  the 
study  of  the  Old  Testament.  If  we  would  ai)i)reciate  its 
beauty,  we  must  tra.isport  ourselves  among  the  scenes  described  ; 
we  must,  to  u.se  the  words  of  lJushe,  “  sit  down  in  .an  oriental 
country,  gaze  on  the  sun,  moon,  sky,  mountains,  rivers,  and 
valleys  of  Asia  ;  go  f'orih  with  the  nomad  tribes  of  the  desert, 
follow  their  flocks,  travel  w  itb  their  caravans,  rest  in  their  tent, 
load  and  unload  their  camels,  drink  at  their  watering-idaees  ; 
jjause  (luring  the  heat  of  the  day  under  their  palms,  cultivate 
the  fields  with  their  implements,  gather  in  their  harvests,  dress 
in  their  costume,  note  their  laovc'rbial  and  idiomatic  speech, 
and  listen  to  the  strain  of  song  or  story  with  which  they  beguile 
their  vacant  hours.” 

The  patriarchs  were  shepherds — that  was  their  characteristic 
cmidoyment ;  but  they  engaged  occasionally  in  other  occui>.a- 
tion.s.  Hunting  was  a  business  to  which  some  in  those  early 
ag(;s  entirely  addicted  them.selves.  Nimrod,  Ishmael,  and  Esau 
are  e.xamples.  It  thus  formed  a  separate  vocation  ;  yet  the 
chase,  we  should  think,  was  not  left  entirely  to  such  persons, 
but  the  shepherd  wonld  sometimes  exchange  the  crook  for  the 
bow  and  arrow,  and  follow'  over  hill  and  dale,  and  through  brake 
and  briar,  the  fleet  gazcdle. 

The  business  of  agriculture  w'as  sometinu  s  associat('d  with 
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the  patriarch’s  pastoral  pursuits.  “  Then  Isaac  sowed  in  that 
land,  and  received  in  the  same  year  an  hundred  fold  ;  and  the 
Lord  blessed  him”  (Gen.  x.wi.  12).  Upon  which  jiassage  Dr. 
Kitto  remarks  :  “  Cultivation  is  never  pra.cti.sed  by  the  purely 
desert  Nomads  ;  but  when  jtastoral  tribes  wander  in  the  jdaiiis 
and  free  pastures  of  a  settled  country,  there  are  many  circum¬ 
stances  which  may  lead  them,  in  a  thinly  peopled  district,  to 
turn  their  attention  to  agriculture,  with  a  view  of  rai.sing  such 
produce  as  they  require  for  their  own  .subsi.stence,  and  this  is 
particularly  the  case  when  their  range  is  limited  to  a  district  in 
which  the  winters  are  attended  with  any  considerable  degree  of 
cold.  Under  such  circumstances  the  inhabitants  in  Persia  build 
villages  of  mud,  well  kiiown  as  ‘  Tartar  villages,’  and  cultivate 
the  surrounding  soil.  'I'hey  retire  to  these  villages  on  the 
api>roa(di  of  winter  ;  and  when  s>immcr  draws  near,  they  betake 
themselves  to  the  jdain.s,  which  form  the  summer  j)asture- 
grounds  of  their  flocks,  and  live  there  in  tents,  but  leave  behind 
them  at  the  village  a  sufficient  number  of  hands  to  attenil  to 
their  fields,  and  gather  in  the  produce  in  its  sea.son.  They 
have  evidently  taken  a  first  step  towards  exchanging  the  con 
difion  of  the  sheplu'rd  for  that  of  the  cultivator.  AVe  do  not 
offer  this  as  a  jmcise  resemblance  of  the  usage  into  which  the 
Hebrew  patriarchs  fell,  but  it  afi'ords  some  illustration  of  tlii.s 
mixed  condition,  and  suggests  the  nearest  analogy  which  can 
l)Crhai)3  be  fouinl.” 

From  the  researches  of  Fnaich  ,svny///.s-  in  the  Sahara  of  Africa, 
it  ajipears  that  something  like  this  mingling  of  nomad  and 
.settled  tribes,  this  blending  of  pa.storal  and  agricultural  occupa¬ 
tions,  this  union  of  both  employments  in  the  same  person,  pre¬ 
vails  at  the  present  day  in  that  remarkable  <-ountry.  There  are 
two  cliusses  of  population  in  the  Sahara ;  .sedentary  and  wan¬ 
dering  :  the  (jtie  inhabiting  tlie  town,  as  gardcnciv,  the  other 
ranging  far  and  m  ide  for  pasture  as  shepherds.  “  Although 
di.stinct  in  character,  however,  these  populations  arc  so  clo.scly 
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associated  in  interest  that  they  become  inseparable.  The  gar¬ 
deners  of  tlie  town  are  the  owners  of  the  cattle  coniinitted  to 
the  charge  of  shepherds  among  the  tribes  ;  the  shepherds  of  the 
tribes  are  al.<o  landed  propinctors,  for  they  find  tenants  of  their 
l)08se.ssions  in  the  town.  The  wandering  Arab  is  not  only  a 
mere  carrier,  he  is  a  cultivator  also  ;  tlie  iidiabitant  of  the 
town,  at  the  same  time,  does  not  always  remain  witliin  its  walls. 
This  community  of  interest  becomes  profitable  to  both  parties. 
Among  all  the  tribes  of  tlie  Sahara,  there  are  only  two  not 
attached  to  the  soil  by  the  tie  of  landed  jiroperty.” 

Nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of  commeree  seems  to  have 
existed  among  tlie  patriarchs,  though  a  few  tran.saetions  of  theirs 
are  recorded,  which  show  that  they  sometimes  bought  and  sold. 
Abraham  had  in  his  posse.ssion  current  monei/  of  the  merchant 
(money  not  stamped,  but  weighed),  which  he  jiaid  for  the  field 
of  Machpelah.  Jacob  paid  one  hundred  lambs  for  the  ground 
he  bought  at  Sheehem.  Joseph's  brethren  sohl  him  for  a  slave 
to  a  party  of  iMidianite.s,  who  were  great  merchants  in  those 
day.s,  and  tratfieked  much  in  spicery  and  balm,  and  other  rich 
artiele.s,  probably  jewels  and  other  ornaments  ;  the  last  of  which 
we  find  the  patriarchs  had  in  their  iiossession,  and  which  they 
miust  have  obtained  by  some  sort  of  barter.  Jacob,  too,  sent 
his  sons  to  Egypt  to  buy  corn,  and  gave  them  money  for  that 
jiurpo.se.  lint  though  such  transactions  Mere  of  a  mercantile 
character,  they  cannot  jiroiierly  be  called  trading  tramsaetions, 
for  trade  implies  that  articles  arc  pureha.sed  to  be  sold  again  for 
the  sake  of  the  profit  Mhieh  accrues  ;  a  practice  Mhich  is  not 
anywhere  ascribed  to  the  patriarchs  or  their  peo]>le. 

There  is  yet  another  occupation  in  mIucIi  one  of  the  pa¬ 
triarchs,  Me  knoM’,  engaged,  an  occupation  Mhieh  Mas  very 
foreign  to  his  habits,  and  one  on  Mhieh  only  stern  necessity 
could  have  driven  him  to  enter.  That  occupation  is  ll'or.  The 
confederate  kings’  attack  ujion  the  cities  of  the  jilain  is  the  first 
mention  distinctly  made  of  Mar  in  history,  though  it  aiijicars 
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highly  probable  that  this  dire  eiir.se  had  ravaged  the  world 
before.  Nimrod’s  invasion  of  Shinar  invoh'od  no  doubt  some 
fierce  battle  ;  and,  before  the  Flood,  we  are  tohl  that  violence 
filled  the  earth.  The  selfi.shne.ss,  ambition,  and  revenge  of 
man,  would  early  lead  to  sanguinary  conflicts.  The  same  spirit 
which  led  Cain  to  stain  the  virgin  soil  of  this  world  with  his 
brother’s  blood,  would  prompt  others  to  acts  of  cruel  aggression. 
The  indiviilual  contest  would  soon  be  followed  by  the  banded 
fight,  and  hostile  armies  perhajis  cncampoil  and  fought  on 
fiehls  over  which,  afterwards,  the  Deluge  rolled  its  waters,  and 
washed  out  every  vestige  of  the  strife.  Ilut  the  war  in  the 
valley  of  Siddim  is  the  first  distinctly  recorded  one,  standing 
at  the  head  of  the  long  story  of  bloody  contest.s,  down  to  the 
battles  fought  in  our  day. 

Abram  here  comes  ui)on  the  scene  in  the  new  character  of  n 
Warrior.  His  help  is  reipiested  for  the  rescue  of  Lot,  who 
dwelt  on  the  plain,  and  had  been  taken  cajitive  by  the  invaders, 
lie  arms  his  follower.s,  three  hundred  and  eighteen  men  born  in 
his  hou.schold — that  is,  home  slaves  ;  a  circumstance  which 
shows  how  numerous  his  i)arty  had  become,  for  these  three 
hundred  and  eighteen  were  oidy  the  mrn  slaves,  ///!  to  bear  arms; 
leaving  us  to  conclude  that  there  must  have  been  hundreds 
besiile,  male  ami  femide,  young  a/id  old,  not  fit  for  warlike  en- 
count(‘rs  ;  so  that,  altogether,  by  this  time  Al)ram’s  must  have 
been  a  very  large  encampment  there  on  the  jdains  of  Mamre. 
With  Abram  are  associated  in  the  exjieililion  tliree  neighbour¬ 
ing  chiefs,  Mamre,  Eschol,  Aner,  with  their  re.siieetive  clans  ; 
ami  these  troojis  being  marshalled,  amounting,  probably,  to 
about  one  thousand  in  number,  they  are  led  on  in  hot  imnsuit 
after  the  eastern  kings,  who  are  wending  their  way  home  with 
Lot  and  the  rest  of  the  captives  and  the  si)oil.  Tliey  came  to 
Dan,  and  smote  them,  and  pursued  them  as  far  as  Damascus. 
From  the  mention  in  the  sacred  narrative  of  the  attack  being 
made  by  night,  we  should  conclude  that  the  enemy  must  have 
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Ix^eii  takfn  by  surprise,  a  conclusion  which  agree.s  with  the 
story  of  it  told  by  Jose|»lius. 

Tliere  can  lie  no  doubt  that  the  forces  of  Cliedorlaonier  far 
exceeded  in  lunnber  tliose  of  Abram  and  his  friends,  and  from 
the  exjK-rience  tliey  had  had  in  war,  and  from  their  long  and 
victorious  cxj)edition  on  this  occasion,  must  have  lieen  better 
soldiers  ;  but  still  we  must  not  bring  to  these  transactions 
our  notions  of  modern  warfare,  and  look  at  the  contest  iis  a 
pitched  battle  Ix’tweeii  two  armies,  but  rather  as  a  kind  of 
skirmish  between  a  rude  band  of  oriental  soldiers  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  jiarty  of  wandering  tribes  on  the  other.  Abram  re¬ 
turned  victorious  with  the  recovered  captives  .and  sjtoil.  One 
e.an  see  them  marching  home  in  triumph,  and  meeting  the 
kings  of  Sodom  and  Salem  in  the  valley  of  Shavch,  or  the  king's 
d.ale,  siippo.sed  to  be  the  same  as  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
on  the  east  side  of  Jerusalem  ;  that  sacred  valley  where  the 
dust  of  so  many  of  Judah’s  kings  now  lie  buried  in  their 
rock  graves,  and  where  in  death  the  Jew  still  love.s  to  rest 
his  weary  bones. 

The  emiiloyments  of  the  patriarchs  illustr.ate  the  genius  of 
their  civilisation.  Hunting,  agrieulture,  commerce,  and  war, 
might  occasionally  and  for  a  while  ocenjiy  their  attention,  but 
their  grand  busine.ss  was  to  increase  their  Hocks  ami  herds  ; 
and  it  is  not  to  the  chase,  to  the  farm,  the  market,  or  to  the 
liattle- field,  that  we  must  look  for  the  development  of  the 
genius  of  jjatriarehal  society,  but  to  encampment  among  wide 
spreading  pasture  lands,  enlivened  by  multitudes  of  sheep  and 
<;attle.  A  man  could  not  have  walk(!d  the  stri'cts  t)f  ancicTit 
Tyre  without  learning  that  the  genius  of  the  city  was  (;om- 
mercial,  one  could  not  have  tarried  a  day  in  old  Uoine  without 
fliscovering  that  the  genius  of  the  people  was  warlike,  and  one 
could  not  have  crossed  the  path  of  Abram’s  triln*,  and  mingled 
an  hour  or  two  with  the  bu.sy  groups  of  shepherds  that  com- 
po.sed  it,  without  learning  that  the  genius  and  sold  of  their 
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community  was  jjastoral.  It  was  tlie  spirit  of  civilisation  in 
its  infancy. 

From  this  notice  of  patriarchal  employments  wo  proceed  to 
consider  in  the  third  jdace — 

III.  Their  Social  (londition  and  Jlclatlonn. 

We  must  look  into  their  domestic  economy.  Pohffamn 
existed.  It  was  a  practice  of  early  date  :  the  first  instance  on 
record  is  that  of  Luneeh.  It  aftcrwarils  l)Ocame  common  ; 
perhaps  after  the  flood,  seii.suality  was  not  the  only  cause  of 
the  breach  of  tlie  •livine  institute,  but  a  wish  to  replenish  the 
earth  witli  inhabitants,  at  a  time  when  it  was  thinly  populated. 
Yet  it  betrayed  a  low  state  of  moral  feeliii'; ;  it  .shows  how 
imperfect  were  the  .sentiments  on  such  subjects  in  those  days, 
even  among  gooil  men  ;  and  it  leads  us  to  remark  how  much 
the  moral  tone  of  society  has  been  elevated  by  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  diffused  through  the  western  world.  Tliough, 
like  divorce,  under  certain  circmnstances,  polygamy  might  be 
said  to  be  iiermitted  to  the  laitriarchs,  because  of  the  hardne.ss 
of  their  hearts,  bec.iuse  of  their  insensibility  to  what  was 
wrong  in  tlie  practice  ;  yet  Jdivine  Providence  did  show  his 
displeiisure  at  the  thing,  by  the  discord  and  jealousy  and 
mischief  w  hich  seems  ever  to  have  .ari.sen  from  it.  How  much 
were  both  Abraham  and  Jacob  i»lagued  in  conseijuence  of  their 
plurality  of  wives  !  and  how  much  more  pciwcf'ul  a  life  did 
Isiiac  lead,  who  clave  alone  to  his  much-loved  liebekah  !  One 
modification  of  polygamy  which  we  find  in  jiatriarchal  history, 
is  very  remarkable.  Hagar  was  taken  by  Abraham  as  a  sort 
of  secondary,  or  deputy  wife,  and  so  were  Pilliah  and  Zilpah 
l»y  Jacob.  Kach  was  chief  maid  to  her  mistre.ss,  tlie  wife  of 
her  lord,  and  seems  to  have  remained  decidedly  in  a  subordinate 
position,  even  after  having  borne  children  to  her  master ;  yet 
the  offspring  apjiear  to  have  been  regarded  as  Icgifimate  sons, 
taking  their  place  on  an  cipial  footing  with  the  sons  of  the  first 
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wife,  ami  moreover  to  have  been  legally  regarded  as  the  children 
of  that  wife,  to  whom  their  mother  belonged  as  servant  or  slave. 

This  brings  out  another  feature  of  the  domestic  economy  of 
the  ])atriarchs  :  they  had  slaves.  ,^The  act  of  holding  them,  no 
doubt  originated  in  the  jn-actice  of  taking  cajdives  in  w'ar  ; 
afterwards,  the  number  of  such  persons  was  increased  by  their 
being  taken  in  lieu  of  debts,  and  as  a  satisfaction  for  crimes 
they  had  committed  ;  ami  tinally,  by  the  horrid  custom  of  man¬ 
stealing.  Slav(‘s  were  bought  and  sold  like  cattle,  and  the 
children  of  slaves  shared  in  their  parents’  servitude.  In  thes«! 
days,  when  Christianity  has  worked  out  in  the  public  mind  the 
noble  sentiment  that  man  is  too  precious  to  be  held  ms  the 
property  of  his  fellow-man,  that  he  is  Coil’s  jmiperty,  and  his 
alone,  the  very  thought  of  .slavery  is  abhorrent  to  the  soul  ; 
but  in  the  days  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  days  of  imper¬ 
fect  liglit  on  great  moral  questions,  the  same  defective  apjire 
hension,  may  we  say  the  same  moral  obtusenes.s,  prevailed  in 
relation  to  slavery  as  in  relation  to  judygamy.  15ut  though 
the  patriarchs  were  not  sulliciently  eidightened,  to  avoid  the 
practiee  of  claiming  itroiuietorshii»  over  their  brother  men,  they 
were  so  enlightened  in  mind,  and  so  kind  of  heart,  that  evi¬ 
dently  they  treated  their  slaves  with  much  consideration. 
Otherwi.se,  Abraham  would  not  have  dared  to  trust  three 
hundred  and  eighteen  of  them  with  arms.  What  Roman 
would  have  dreamt  of  doing  this  1  What  planter  in  the  West 
Indies,  twenty  years  ago,  would  have  ventured  on  such  an 
experiment  ?  What  slaveholder  in  the  Southern  States  of 
America  would  do  it  now  <  Abram  at  the  head  of  so  many 
armed  slaves  provi'il  himself  to  be  a  master  who,  while  he 
I>articiiiated  in  maintaining  this  great  social  curse,  greatly 
mitigated  its  evils,  and  lightened  its  pre.ssure. 

With  regard  to  the  intercourse  of  ditl'erent  members  of  the 
same  tribe  with  each  other,  the  general  remarks  made  by  .bdin 
respecting  the  early  Hebrews,  will  apply,  with  some  moditica 
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tioii  which  the  rememhriuice  of  the  nomadic  habits  of  the 
patriarchs  will  su;rgest  : — “  Conversation,  in  wliich  tlie  ancient 
Orientals  often  indulged,  was  held  in  the  gate  of  the  city,  near 
which  there  was  an  open  space  fitted  up  with  scats,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  people.  Those  who  were  at  leisure 
occupied  a  place  in  these  seats,  and  amused  themselves  either 
with  witnessing  those  wdio  came  in  and  those  who  w^ent  out, 
or  with  any  trifling  occurrences  that  might  offer  themselves  to 
their  notice.  Friendly  conversation,  though  not  very  frequent, 
wa.s  not  so  rare  among  the  Orientals  as  among  their  descendaiit-i 
in  modern  Asia.  The  ancient  Asiatif^s  were  delighted  with 
.singing  and  dancing,  and  with  instruments  of  music  ;  prome¬ 
nading,  so  fashionable  and  so  agreeable  in  colder  latitudes,  was 
wearisome  and  unpleasant  in  the  warm  climates  of  the  East ; 
and  this  is  j)robably  one  reason  why  the  iidiabitants  of  those 
climates  preferred  holding  intercourse  w'ith  each  other,  while 
sitting  near  the  gate  of  the  city,  or  beneath  the  shade  of  the 
fig-tree,  or  the  vine.”  I  have  often  thought  how  difiicult  it  is 
for  us  Englishmen  in  the  nineteenth  century,  with  our  books 
and  magazines,  and  newsj)apers,  and  other  channels,  through 
which  knowledge  is  ever  pouring  in  upon  us,  sniqdyiug  m.ite- 
rials  for  conversation,  to  form  an  idea  of  the  comparative  paui  ity 
of  tojiies,  and  {Hwerty  of  di.seourse,  which  must  have  marked 
the  chit-chat  of  jiersons  so  differently  circumstanced.  AVe  may 
add,  that  to  .some  exbmt,  the  .sej)aration  of  female  society  from 
the  male  se.x,  so  common  in  Oriental  countries,  imwailcd 
among  the  patriarchs,  for  the  wives  abode  in  .separate  tents 
from  their  husbands  (we  read,  for  example,  of  Sarah’s  tent, 
and  lliicluTs  tent),  yet  less  distance  and  restraint  between  men 
and  women  appear  to  have  obtained  in  the  patriarchal  tribes, 
than  among  soint;  other  Eastern  nations  of  th.at  day  ;  for  we 
find  Sarah,  though  a  married  j)er.son,  going  down  unveiled  to 
Oerar,  contrary  to  the  customs  of  that  country,  in  consequence 
<if  which,  after  the  well-known  affair  that  oe(!urreil  between 
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Abraham,  his  wife,  and  Abimclech,  the  latter  made  the  jiatriareh 
a  ])reseiit  to  [aireliase  for  her  “  a  eovcring  for  lier  eyes,”  or  a 
veil  to  wear  on  her  faee,  and  hide  her  from  the  common  ^aze. 

In  looking  at  the  social  character  and  relations  of  the  ])atri- 
arehs,  we  must  for  a  moment  take  a  wider  view.  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  were  men  of  large  wealth,  and  commande<l 
great  resj)ect  wherever  they  went.  In  their  intercourse  with 
the  lu'inces  of  Palestine,  they  seemed  to  be  much  on  an  ecjuality  ; 
and  even  by  Phara(di  the  king  of  Egyi>t  (probably  one  of  the 
ilynasty  of  the  shepherd  kings)  Abram  was  treated  as  a  i>er- 
.son  of  very  considerabh;  imi)ortaiice.  The  right  of  j)roperty  was 
claimed  and  conceded  by  them  ;  they  had  large  i)os.se.ssions  of 
their  own  ;  and  they  nevrn'  seized  upon  the  possessions  of  their 
neighbours,  but  honourably  treated  for  whatt'ver  they  w  ished  to 
obtain.  We  have  an  interesting  example  of  the  jmrehase  of 
real  propc'rty  by  Abraham,  of  the  sons  of  Ileth.  The  ein  urn- 
stance  which  gave  ri.se  to  the  purchase  was  most  aH'ecting. 
Abraham  lost  his  beloved  Sarah,  and  aj)plied  to  the  llittites  to 
grant  him  a  burying-jilaee.  They  had  their  grave  yard  and 
their  rock  hewn  sepulchres  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  city, 
and  the  procession  was  after  seen  witiding  along  the  jiath  which 
led  from  the  town-gate  to  that  resting  jdace  of  the  dead.  “  Hear 
us,  my  lord,”  said  some  of  the  chief  citizens,  “  thou  art  a  mighty 
prince  among  us,  in  the  ehoicr  of  oursepulchrt!s  bury  thy  dead.” 
This  was  not  wliat  Abraham  wanted.  He  wished  for  a  jdace 
that  should  be  his  own,  when!  the  ashes  of  himself  and  his  family 
might  one  day  rest  beside  the  remains  of  Sarah.  How  natural 
that  feeling  ;  time  and  sjiace  seem  aiiididlate  l  ;  and  as  we 
read  this  j)art  of  his  hi.story,  we  are  one  w  ith  Abraham.  He 
urges  his  wisli.^  enters  u])on  a  contract  for  tlie  jairehase  of  the 
lield  of  Jlachjielah,  ami  jiays  down  the  money.  The  legal  form 
of  conveyance  is  given.  The  ground  is  described  with  almost 
as  much  exactitude  as  we  should  exjiect  t(t  lind  in  the  “  jiarcel.s” 
of  a  modern  conveyance  deed.  -‘Tlic  lield  of  Kjdiron,  which 
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was  ill  Mac.liitdali,  wliicli  was  before  Maiiirc,  tlie  field,  and  tlie 
cave  whieli  was  therein,  and  all  the  trees  which  were  in  the 
field,  that  were  in  all  the  borders  round  about,  were  made  sure.’’ 
Ihohahly  nothing  was  written,  hut  the  sale  was  ratified  and 
witnessed  at  the  city  gate. 

A  ditierent  exaiiiide  of  the  external  relations  into  which  tin* 
jiatriarchs  were  brought,  is  found  in  the  story  of  Jacob's  treaty 
with  Ijiihan,  after  he  had  (juitted  his  service,  and  from  the  yet 
earlier  story  of  Abraham’s  treaty  with  the  king  of  (Jerar  :  they 
treat  with  each  other  as  independent  jiowers  ;  in  the  one  case 
marking  a  boundary  line  between  their  domains,  raising  a  stone 
pillar  to  denote  it,  and  ollering  a  sacrifice  and  feasting  together, 
as  a  mutual  ratification  of  the  coinjiact  ;  and  in  the  other  case 
settling  a  disputed  right  about  a  well,  vesting  the  property  in 
its  just  owner,  i'orining  a  treaty  of  alliance,  and  then  eoiifirming 
the  settlement  both  by  oath,  and  by  a  present  from  Abraham 
to  Abimelech,  of  seven  ewe-lainbs. 

The  hospitality  of  the  jiatriarehs  to  strangers,  demands  some 
notice.  Two  memorable  instances  occur.  Imagine  a  large 
nomad  encampment,  the  chief’s  tent  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
rest,  standing  out  jirominently  to  the  notice  of  the  traveller  who 
lta.sses  by.  It  is  close  to  a  fine  old  terebinth  tree,  who.se  branches 
clothed  with  green  and  purple-tinge<l  leaves,  form  a  cooling 
shade  from  the  summer  heat.  Abraham  is  sitting  by  his  tent 
iloor,  umler  that  beautiful  tree,  when  he  sees  three  .strangers 
making  their  way  over  the  plain.  He  runs  to  meet  them,  bows 
to  the  earth,  and  says  to  the  chief  of  them  :  “  My  lord,  if  now 
I  have  found  favour  in  thy  sight,  pass  not  away,  I  ])ray  thee, 
from  thy  servant.  I.ict  a  little  water,  I  jiray  you,  be  fetched,  and 
wash  your  feet,  and  rest  yourselves  under  the  tree  :  and  I  will 
fetch  a  morsel  of  Iiread,  and  comfort  ye  your  hearts  ;  after  that 
ye  shall  pass  on  :  for  therefore  are  ye  come  t(t  vour  servant.” 

Imagine  another  scene  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  Aj)- 
proach  the  gate  of  So<lom  ;  the  country  all  round  is  beautiful. 
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like  the  {riirden  of  Eilen,  like  the  fruitful  Eirypt  ;  vineyards, 
;;ardens,  fields,  jiiustures  lay  outspread,  with  the  Jordan  like  a 
band  of  silver  erossing  the  landseape  ;  the  sheep  and  eattle  are 
browsing — the  sun  is  going  down — all  is  (juietude — no  signs  of 
what  will  happen  on  the  morrow  ;  when  the  long  shadows  of 
two  of  the,  strangers,  who  have  just  left  Abraham,  fall  on  the 
path  which  leads  to  the  city  gate  ;  and  Lot,  who  is  sitting  there, 
rises  uji  courteously  to  meet  them,  and  emulating  the  hospitality’ 
of  his  uncle,  exclaims,  “  IJehold  now,  my  lords,  turn  in,  I  pray 
you,  unto  your  servant's  house,  and  tarry  all  night,  and  wash 
your  feet,  and  ye  shall  rise  up  early,  and  go  on  your  ways.” 

From  the.se  sketches  of  the  .soeial  condition,  relations,  and 
intercourse  of  the  patriarch.s,  we  gather  that  the  develoiiment 
of  civilisation  among  them  was  very  simple  ;  that  in  its  inter¬ 
nal  economy  it  was  of  a  domestic  character  each  tribe  being 
one  family  ;  that  it  was  indmed  with  a  kind  anil  benevolent 
spirit ;  that  the  rights  of  projierty  were  established  ;  that  the 
patriarch.s  had  faith  in  treaties  ;  that  they  insjured  and  cher 
ished  contidcnce  ;  that  they  were  hospitable  and  generous  ;  but 
that  two  great  evils  existed,  tending,  in  i)roportion  as  they  pre¬ 
vailed,  more  and  more  to  taint  and  corrupt  the  whole  of  their 
social  system — s/my-ri/  and  jxili/fimni/. 

IV.  In  the  fourth  place,  we  must  notice  what  may  be  called 
their  Ardutic  (JivUimiloii  ;  that  is,  the  state  of  the  arts  among 
them,  the  taste  they  manifested  in  their  dwclling.s,  dress,  and  orna¬ 
ments,  and  their  jjossession  of  articles  of  curious  manufacture. 

A  few  scanty  notices  are  furnished  in  the  history  of  the 
jjatriarchs  on  this  interesting  .subject. 

As  to  the  arts  they  practised,  rciicated  allusions  are  made 
to  the  tents  which  they  pitched,  and  in  which  they  dwelt  The 
first  tents  were,  no  doubt,  made  of  skin  ;  and  then  coar.se  cloth 
made  of  camel’s  or  goat’s  hair  came  into  use.  Whether  the 
tents  of  the  patriarchs  were  of  skin  or  cloth,  we  arc  not  in- 
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formed  :  but  it  seems  to  us  not  improbable  tli.at  they  miglit  be 
of  tlie  latter  kind,  inasmuch  as  we  find  a  circumstance  men 
tioiied  ill  the  history  of  Judah’s  family,  which  indicates  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  weaving.  A  scarlet  thread,  a  thread  of  scarlet  dye, 
such  as  is  u.sed  in  weaving,  was  hound  about  the  arm  of  Tamar’s 
lirstborn.  Such  a  thread  would  he  probably  of  the  finer  sort, 
fit  for  being  woven  into  garments.  This  implies  that  there  were 
people  among  the  patriarchs  who  did  weave  ;  and  if  so,  it  seems 
likely  that  they  would  weave  some  rmigh  cloth  for  their  tents. 
We  read  also  of  booths  or  sheds  which  Jacob  built  at  Suceoth 
for  bis  cattle  ;  structures,  I  apiirchend,  of  a  more  li.xed  iiatiin' 
than  tents,  and  composed  of  wood  and  thatch. 

The  towi^r  of  Edal  is  mentioned,  which  apjiears  to  have  been 
a  shejiherd’s  watch-tower.  Such  a  structure  would  be  needed, 
in  some  cases,  by  the  patriarchs  ;  and,  as  they  seem  to  have 
liecn  common  in  tho.se  ilay.s,  it  is  mo.st  likely  the  patriarchs' 
servants  would  rear  tliem.  Well-iligging  ami  the  erection  of 
uioiiiimental  pillars,  no  doubt  very  rude,  arc  repcateilly  men¬ 
tioned.  The  trappings  of  the  <;amels,  bows  and  arrows,  kiiive.s, 
and  swords  are  also  noticed.  Such  simjilc  article.s,  some  of  them 
in  constant  use,  and  needed  in  large  (piaiititie.s,  would,  no  doubt, 
be  manufactured  by  the  people  of  the  tribe. 

As  to  ilres.s,  we  are  told  that  Jacob  math!  bis  son  a  coat  of 
many  colours  ;  that  is,  a  coat  comito.sed  of  stripes  of  ilifierenl 
ttolours  ;  winch  snppo.ses  some  skill  ami  ta.ste  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  garmeiit.s.  I  have  ju.st  been  reailing  an  account  of  a 
magnificent  tomb  at  lleni-llassan,  in  Jliildlo  Egcjit,  suppo.sed 
to  have  been  made  in  the  time  of  Abraham.  On  its  walls  a 
train  of  taiptivcs  are  depicted.  These  are  identified  fntni  the 
in.scriptimi  over  them,  as  Jebusite.s,  a  Caiiaanitish  tribe.  A 
chief  appears  at  the  head  of  them  leading  a  gazelhg  and  he  is 
clotheil  in  a  short  tunic,  richly  variegated,  in  fattt,  “  a  coat  of 
many  colour.s,”  from  which  we  derive  a  confirmation  of  the 
fact  that  such  coats  were  worn  in  the  days  of  the  imtriarchs. 
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W  here  auricultiirc  was  jiractiscd  by  the  jjatriarehs,  iinple- 
ineiits  of  liusbaiiclry  were  requisite  ;  tlie  iuakin;(  of  whieli, 
however  .siiiqilc,  sujiposes  some  kiiowleilfrc  of  the  arts.  Tlic 
articles  I  have  lueutioiied  were  most  likely  all  of  home-iiroduc- 
tion.  Others,  I  take  to  be  of  foreign  manufacture,  purchased 
by  the  patriarchs  ;  the  ])osse.'sion,  however,  of  which,  indicates 
the  taste  which  existed  among  them,  and  tht'  measure  of  their 
artistic  civilisation.  They  had  jewels  and  trinkets  of  varimis 
kinds.  And  vheii  Eliezer  had  arrayed  Ikcbekah  with  “the 
golden  eai*-ring  of  half  a  shekel  weight,  and  the  twn  bracelets 
for  the  hands  of  ten  .shekels’  weight  of  gold,”  Laban  seems  to 
have  been  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the  ornaments.  Other 
precious  things,  jierhajj.s  works  of  art,  besides  jewels  of  silver 
and  jewels  of  gold,  words  which  in  tin*  original  denote  ves.sels, 
utensils,  instruments,  furidture,  or  dress,  are  mentioned  among 
the  donations  bestowed  on  Laban  and  his  mother.  But  of  all 
the  articles  which  we  find  to  have  been  in  the  po.s.se.ssion  of  the 
patriarch.s,  the  .se/jn7  rings  strike  me  as  the  mo.st  remarkable. 
These  were  evidently  engraved  stones,  used  for  sealing  goods, 
and  other  purjjoses  of  attestation.  Their  manufactunf  was 
ditlicult,  and  delicate,  and  betokens  very  considerable  ju'ogress 
in  art.  All  the.se  valuables  must,  I  tbink,  have  been  obt.ained 
by  the  patriarchs  from  their  intercourse  with  Egyjd.  There 
the  arts  tlourisheil.  At  that  time  it  was  the  grand  theatre  of 
civilisation  ;  works  of  magidficent  art  were  there  to  be  seem, 
and  portable  articles  from  that  country  were  carried  by  the 
merchants  to  other  lands.  Abraham  went  down  to  Egypt. 
That  wondrous  creation,  the  great  pyramid  of  Gizeh,  on  the 
jiictures  of  which  we  have  so  often  looked  with  interest,  and 
which  stands  before  our  imagination  as  the  greatest  ami  oldest 
monument  of  man’s  strength  and  skill  ;  that  great  building,  on 
which  so  many  suns  h.avc  shone,  and  which  so  nnuiy  periodical 
rains  have  washed,  stood  (if  we  may  believe  the  conclusions  of 
learned  antiquaries)  in  its  fre.shness  when  Abraham  went  there, 
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covered  over  witli  iiiarlde,  and  sculptured  witli  hieroglyphics, 
and  perhaps  tlic  patriarch  saw  it,  and  wondered  at  it,  as  it 
lifted  uj)  its  liead  to  the  clear  hlue  sky. 

Tlie  jiatriarclis’  intercourse  witli  Egypt  would  not  fail  to 
improve  their  taste,  wliile  it  furnished  them  ^^ith  the  means 
of  greatly  raising  their  own  artistic  civilisation.  A  curious 
example  of  importation  from  Egypt  in  tlie  matter  of  coidvcry 
may  he  noticed.  Jacob’s  famous  mess  of  jiottagc  was  made  of 
lentils,  for  which  Egy[)t  was  renowned.  It  was  a  novel  dish 
to  Esau,  and  .so  suiierior  in  its  culinary  preparation,  that  he 
jiassioiiately  begged  for  it.  Lentil  jiottage  was  a  favourite 
viand  among  the  Egyptians,  and  still,  on  one  of  the  old  paint¬ 
ings  of  that  {•ountry,  may  be  seen  the  cook  standing  over  a  pot 
on  a  metal  tripod,  with  a  fire  underneath,  stirring  the  lentil 
Iiottage  with  a  stick.  Hence  it  has  been  reasonably  supposed 
that  Jacob  was  indebted  for  his  knowledge  of  this  branch  of 
the  art  of  cooking  to  the  civilized  Egyptians. 

On  the  whole,  looking  at  the  notices  of  the  works  of  art, 
some  of  them  very  delicate,  whiidi  we  find  in  the  patriarchs’ 
histor}',  and  taking  into  account  the  frecpicnt  communication 
which  the  jiatriarchs  had  with  Egyid,  both  iiersonally  and  by 
means  of  travelling  merchants,  we  cannot  help  tl. inking  that 
their  artistical  civili.sation  was  .somewhat  advanced.  Their 
nomadic  habits  were  unfriendly  to  any  great  proficiency  iu  the 
arts  among  themselves  ;  and  also  rendensl  the  jiosses.sion  of 
many  works  of  art  inconvenient  ;  yet  we  cannot  refrain  from 
the  conclusion  that  they  were  in  a  better  and  more  jadished 
condition  than  the  nomad  tribes  of  the  E.ast  in  the  pre.sent 
day.  Civilisation  was  rising  and  growing  all  around  Palestine 
at  that  time,  whereas  now  it  only  exhibits  tin*  relics  of  its 
former  sjdendour.  Egypt  thf-n  was  towering  uj)  into  its  palmy 
I»ride,  while  iiou’  it  lies  jirostrate,  “  the  basest  of  kingdoms.” 
The  tribes  of  the  desert,  while  they  re  tain  some  customs,  and 
present  some  a.spects,  which  no  doubt  illustrate  the  .state  of 
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tilings  among  tlie  patriarchs,  yet  have  fallen,  we  conceive, 
below  the  standard  of  civilisation  among  the  nomad  race  in 
the  primitive  era.  They  have  felt  the  iiiHuence  of  surrounding 
deterioration.  On  reHectiou,  therefore,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
we  must  use  much  discrimination  in  aiiplying  usages  among 
the  nomads  of  the  {tresent  day  to  the  illustration  of  patriarchal 
history.  Sometimes  I  think  the  rude  customs  and  habits  of 
our  contemporary  Arabs,  and  other  dwellers  in  the  East,  have 
been  somewhat  indiscreetly  pressed  into  the  service  of  biblical 
interpretation,  so  as  to  lower  our  conceptions  of  the  state  of 
arts  and  manners  among  the  great  ancestors  of  I.xrael. 

V.  The  Moral  and  Ileli'jiom  Spirit  with  which  jiatriarchal 
society  was  imbued,  and  which  gave  a  jieculiar  tone  to  their 
civilisation,  is  a  much  larger  subject  than  we  are  able  to  treat 
at  the  close  of  our  im[ierfect  ob.servations. 

The  tone  of  social  morality,  we  have  .seen,  was  in  some 
respects  low.  This  must  evir  be  borne  in  mind,  or  we  .shall 
not  form  a  just  estimate  of  patriarchal  character.  The  fact 
has  two  sides  ;  while  the  failings  of  Abraham  and  others  show 
that  they  were  wry  imiicrfect  men,  the  surrounding  atmosphere 
of  morals  must  be  taken  into  account,  as  affording  grounds  for 
some  allowance,  some  mitigation  of  their  imjirojnieties.  Yet 
amidst  the  clouds  that  shade  them,  there  buivt  forth  some 
noble  displays  of  virtue.  They  were  after  all,  great  and  good 
men,  and  there  must  have  been  a  spirit  of  morality  and  reli¬ 
gion,  rich  ill  some  of  its  developments,  dilfused  around  them. 
Hail  it  not  been  so,  how  could  their  characters  have  so  finely 
unfolded  themselves  ?  Had  it  not  been  so,  where  had  been 
the  inlluence  of  their  character  on  others  I  ^Vhat  a  noble, 
iudeiiendent,  disinteresfeil  .spirit  did  Abraham  display  I  I  can 
never  think  of  his  declaration  to  the  king  of  Sodom  without 
intcn.se  admiration.  According  to  the  law  id'  the  desert,  he  had 
a  right  to  the  spoils  he  had  taken.  lJut  he  declares,  “  1  have 
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lift  up  iniiie  hand  unto  the  Lord,  the  ]\ro.st  Hi"h  God,  the 
possessor  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  I  will  not  take  from  a 
thread  even  to  a  shoe  latehet,  and  that  I  will  not  take  any¬ 
thin"  that  is  thine,  lest  thou  shouldst  say,  I  have  made 
Abram  rich.”  His  faith  in  God,  his  jiower  in  l)raycr,  his 
implicit  obedience  to  the  divine  will,  throw  around  his  char¬ 
acter  a  halo  of  intense  sublimity,  and  raise  this  nomad  cLief 
above  all  tlie  world’s  heroes,  jdacing  him  in  tlie  rank  of  heaven’s 
great  men.  A  feeling  of  revercjua*,  bordering  on  mve,  subdues  our 
mind  when  we  hear  his  iirayer — when  we  see  him  sacrificing  his 
son.  His  jdety  ri^ally  secmis  to  surpass  what  belongs  to  mortals. 

And  .Jacob- — was  not  he,  with  all  his  failings,  a  man  of  most 
tender,  beautiful,  and  noble  sentiments  ?  Wliat  imagination, 
but  one  in  it.scif  pure  and  refined,  could  have  seen  heaven’s  ladder 
with  the  shining  ones  going  up  and  down  I  What  man,  but 
a  godlike  one,  could  have  wrestled  with  an  angel  1  What 
soul,  but  one  rich  in  religious  feeling,  could  have  poured  forth 
such  a  jn-ayer  as  he  did  when  jireparing  to  meet  Esau  1  1 

confe.ss,  when  I  look  at  tlic.se  religious  aspects  of  their  history, 
they  seem  to  me  to  be  necessarily  associated  with  much  true 
refinement  of  .soul,  with  rare  dignity  of  charaider,  with  a  east  of 
sentiment,  which  must  have  commanded  the  resjiect  and  homage 
of  their  contemj)orarie.s.  I  cannot  fancy  them  living  in  a  state 
of  society  that  was  low,  degraded,  and  vulgar.  And  tlierefore 
it  aiijicars  to  me,  that  the  social  manners  and  moral  character 
of  the  Arab.s,  and  such  jieople,  do  not  reflect  the  state  of  society 
which  e.xisted  among  the  patriarchs  ;  their  mode  of  travelling, 
their  habitations,  their  laws,  their  arbitrary  customs,  and  such 
like,  do  afibrd  many  just  and  beautiful  illu.strations  of  jiatri- 
archal  hi.story  ;  though  as  we  have  said  in  the  matter  of  artistic 
civilisation,  discrimination  must  be  employed  in  the  u.se  of 
them  ;  but  as  it  respects  their  moral  character,  sentiments, 
and  habits,  if  we  take  them  as  types  of  what  prevailed  among 
the  patriarchs,  1  think  W'c  shall  be  mi.slcd. 
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As  to  the  religion  of  the  patriarchs,  it  was  not  so  innch  a 
creed,  as  a  principle  of  life  and  action  within  them  ;  a  fire  tliat 
wanned  their  heart,  a  hanil  that  moved  their  will.  Their 
dogmatic  ideas  on  tlieology  were  few  and  simple  ;  such  as  tin* 
being  of  (fod,  the  exist(;nce  of  angels,  a  future  state,  divine 
mercy  through  tlie  acceptance  of  sacrifices,  and  the  watchful 
providence  of  the  Almighty  over  his  children.  Tlicy  were  not 
men  who  reasoned  about  religion,  but  men  vho  felt  and 
practised  it.  It  was  not  so  mucli  a  development  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  nature  as  of  the  heart  and  wUl.  “  The  ruling  element 
of  the  Hebrew  spirit,”  says  Schlegel,  “  was  a  will  tliat  sought 
with  security,  earnestness,  and  ardour  its  God,  and  its  maker, 
far  exalted  above  all  nature  ;  went  alter  his  light  when  per¬ 
ceived,  and  followed  with  faith,  with  resignation,  and  with 
unshaken  courage,  his  commands,  and  the  slightest  sugge.stions 
of  his  jiaternal  guidance.”  Ilow  true  of  the  patriarchs  !  “  By 
faith  Abraham,  when  he  was  called  to  go  out  into  a  place 
M'hich  he  should  afterward  receive  for  an  inheritance,  obeyed, 
and  he  went  out,  not  knowing  whither  he  went.”  “  By  faith 
Abraham  ofiered  up  Isaac,  and  he  that  had  received  the  pro¬ 
mises  ottered  u))  his  only-liegotten  son.”  They  were  men  of 
resolute  and  ml;fht;i  wUl. 

The  spirit  of  piety  blended  with  patriarchal  civilis<ation,  and 
sanctified  and  ennobled  it ;  politically,  socially,  artistically,  in 
all  the  a.spects  that  men  mainly  notice,  it  was  vastly  below  the 
civili.sation  of  Egypt,  but  it  had  a  religious  soul,  <piickening  its 
humble  form,  such  as  proud  Egypt  never  knew.  .4brahanTs 
p<!ople  were,  in  fact,  a  religious  society,  a  sort  of  church, 
travelling  about  as  a  witness  for  the  truth  ;  God’s  Ark,  full 
of  rich  treasures,  to  be  at  length  unfolded  to  the  world. 

The  jiatriarchal  community  was  the  germ  of  the  Hebrew 
(Commonwealth.  Abraham,  Moses,  and  David  arc  one.  The 
courts  of  Soloimui’s  temj)le,  which  graced  the  summit  of  Moriah, 
formed  a  theatre  for  the  development  of  the  same  religion 
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wliicli  centuries  before  raised  on  the  same  sjmt  the  altar  of 
Jehovali-Jireh.  The  same  religious  law  ran  tlironi,di  all  the 
f<»rms  which  Hebrew  society  assumed,  from  the  call  of  Abraham 
to  its  highest  prosperity  umler  David  and  his  son.  In  the 
time  of  the  patriarchs  we  see  the  bubbling  spring  of  Hebrew 
civilisation  ;  in  the  time  of  Solomon  we  see  its  <leep  broad 
streams.  Jewish  civili.sation  has  told  powerfully  on  the  world, 
more  so  than  many  imagine.  Its  laws,  government,  literature, 
and  spirit,  have  been  studied  by  all  Christian  nations,  cited  as 
precedents,  and  copied  as  c.xamide.s,  sometimes  for  good,  and 
sometimes  for  evil.  f)ur  destinies  as  a  jreople  have  t:iken  a 
shaj)e  from  inlluences  which  flowed  from  Jerusalem,  even  more 
than  from  the  jiower  of  Creece  and  Rome.  We  have  there¬ 
fore  a  person.al  interest  in  the  jiatriarch’s  story. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  looked  at  one  of  the  great  eras  of 
preparation,  in  which  Goil  has  Is'cn  working  out  his  wonderful 
jdans.  “  The  period  of  pre[iaration,”  if  I  may  quote  Schlegel 
again,  “  of  slow  irksome  pre[iaration,  and  gradual  progress,  is 
not  to  Ire  avoided  or  overleaped  by  the  most  heroic  exertions 
of  man.  The  whole  hi.storical  existence  and  destiny  of  the 
Hebrews  is  confined  within  one  of  those  great  epochs  of  j»ro- 
vidential  dispeii.sation  ;  it  marks  but  one  .stage  in  the  wonderful 
march  of  humanity  towards  the  divine  goal.  The  whole 
existence  of  this  people  turned  on  the  jrivot  of  hojte,  and  the 
key  stone  of  its  moral  life  projected  its  far  shadows  into  futii 
rity.”  This  is  true  :  true  of  patriarchal  civilisation,  true  of 
Hebrew  civilisation,  true  of  Knglish  civili.sation.  We  are  only 
living  now  in  a  more  advanced  period  of  preparation.  The 
my.stery  of  (lod  is  not  finished  ;  civilisation  has  not  run  its 
cour.se  ;  society  has  not  yet  attained  its  de.stined  development  ; 
hope  is  still  its  pivot  ;  the  key-.stone  of  its  life  still  throws  its 
.shadow  forward.  The  Bible  tells  us  with  certainty  that  the 
age  of  perfect  civilisation  will  come,  when  men  will  not  hurt 
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spring  out  of  the  ('artli,  and  rigliteoiisness  slnill  look  down 
from  heaven.  Tlu;  expression  and  tlie  fidtilment  of  a  i»iirpose 
are  indissolnlily  connected  in  the  iiroeeedings  of  the  Almighty. 
We  form  jilaiis  of  enlarged  improvement,  and  then  we  break 
tliem  off  in  the  midst,  ami  tlieir  shattered  ruins  proclaim  our 
vanity  and  weakne.ss  ;  hut  “(iod  is  not  a  man  that  he  .shouhl 
lie,  or  tlie  son  of  man  that  he  should  reitent.”  Here  is  the 
.sheet-anchor  of  our  lioj)e,  which  gives  steadiness  to  our  mind.s, 
when  wc  look  at  the  firomises  and  providence  of  (iod,  what¬ 
ever  may  at  present  betide  our  world,  tiod  has  spoken  and 
there  is  life  in  his  word,  and,  liki‘  tlie  voice  wiiicli  sjiakc  at 
creation's  birtli,  it  shall  renews  our  world  in  rigliteousne.ss  ;  it 
shall  civilize,  and  reline,  and  elevate  society  ;  it  shall  dignify 
and  ennoble  individual  man.  Is  not  the  jiledge  already  given  ? 
Is  not  the  iirst-fruit  of  the  vintage  gathered  I  Ho  not  .streaks 
of  a])proachiMg  day  brighten  the  horizon  t  The  divine  pur¬ 
poses  do  not  to  their  accompli.ihincnt  with  a  rapidity 

which  strikes  the  human  eye  ;  but  there  is  progress.  To  us 
who  dwell  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe,  its  movement  is 
imperceptible,-  -  it  appears  to  stand  motionle.ss,  as  a  rock  amidst 
the  ocean  ;  yet  to  the  eye  of  Him  w  ho  measured  its  eireum- 
tereiice  with  his  “golden  compasses,’'  and  jioi.sed  it  on  its  axis, 
ami  sent  it  rolling  round  its  apjiointed  circle,  it  moves  along 
with  a  swift  but  trampiil  impulse.  To  the  untutored  eye  the 
lilanets  seem  slowly  to  change  their  jdace.s,  and  we  look  at  the 
heavens  again  and  again,  ami  scarcely  piirceive  a  movement  ; 
but  to  the  eye  which  view.-)  them  in  their  true  relations,  from 
time  to  time,  they  aiijiear  as  so  many  beautiful  orbs  jicrforming 
their  revolutions  aroiiml  the  p.ireiit  orb  with  va.st  celerity.  So 
it  is  with  Trovidcnce.  To  our  eye  it  seems  stationary,  or 
moves  at  a  slow  and  tedious  pace,  while  to  the  eye  of  angels 
and  of  (iod  it  is  running  its  ra'-e  w  itii  sliced.  Hh,  blessed  day, 
when  the  juirposes  of  heaven  shall  be  lini.shed  ;  when  society 
shall  reach  its  appointed  goal  ;  when  civilisation  shall  receive 
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its  last  touch  of  beauty  and  be  piTfcoted  ;  when  the  stream  oi' 
time,  liaving  passed  the  rapids,  shall  enter  its  smooth  channel 
and  reflect  the  brightness  of  heaven  on  its  clear  surface,  even 
as  the  beautiful  Rhine  on  a  cloudless  night  reflects  the  brilliant 
moon  with  Ikt  starry  daughters. 
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THK  IIISTOiJY  AXl)  IXKLrHNCE  OF 
LITEUATTUE. 

rpHE  sulijoct  upon  wliicli  I  liave  to  address  you  to-niglit  is, 
^  tlio  History  and  IiiHuence  of  Literature.  Tliat  portion 
of  it  relating  to  tlie  amdent  history  of  literature,  will  not  Ix' 
so  interesting'  as  I  should  wish,  hut  I  trust  it  will  he  useful 
to  you  ;  and  that  iiortion  of  the  suhjeet  relatin''  to  its  modern 
hi.story  will,  I  tru^t,  commend  it.self  to  you  from  your  previous 
readin^'.s,  ami  prove  to  you  both  instructive  and  intere.stins'. 

I  thiidv  it  right  and  projter  to  make  a  distinction  hetween 
physical  science,  strictly  so  called,  and  pure  literature.  The 
former,  that  is,  physical  science,  hears  more  upon  jiractiee.  Its 
ohjeet  is  to  find  out  certain  laws,  ami  princijjle.s,  and  develop¬ 
ments,  in  order  to  insure  fi.ved  practical  residt.s.  It  helongs 
more  strictly  to  what  has  heen  called  “  Useful  Knowledge.” 
Its  main  end  is  to  analy.se,  ma.ster,  and  control  the  comhina- 
tions,  attractions,  relations,  and  results  of  the  material  universe. 
It  is  most  jiure  when  all  imagination  is  excluded  from  its  j)ro- 
cesses  of  impdry.  Its  whole  poetry  is  exemplified  in  well-oiled 
axles,  in  smoothly  revolving  wheels,  in  the  harmony  of  cranks 
and  cogs.  To  a  poetic  mind  an  eclipse  sugge.sts  a  tho\isand 
thoughts,  and  heeomes  the  parent  of  profound  and  varied 
imaginations ;  to  a  pliysical  science  man  it  suggests  exact 
calculations,  and  hrings  logarithms  and  diderential  calculus 
into  instant  exercise.  To  the  former,  it  suggests  a  i)oem  ;  to 
the  latter,  an  almanac. 


THE  lIISTOliY  AND  IXFLrKNCK  OF 
LITEUATrUK. 

ri'^HE  sulyoct  upon  which  I  liave  to  address  you  to-night  is, 
^  the  History  and  IiiHuence  of  Literature.  That  portion 
of  it  relating  to  the  ainnent  history  of  literature,  wall  not  he 
so  interesting  as  I  should  wish,  but  I  trust  it  will  he  useful 
to  you  ;  and  that  portion  of  the  subject  relating  to  its  niodern 
history  will,  I  tru^t,  coiunicnd  it.self  to  you  from  your  previous 
reading.s,  and  prove  to  you  both  instructive  and  intcre.sting. 

I  think  it  right  and  proper  to  make  a  distinction  betw’een 
jihysical  science,  strictly  so  called,  and  pure  literature.  The 
former,  that  is,  physical  science,  bears  more  upon  practice.  Its 
object  is  to  lind  out  certain  laws,  and  principlc.s,  and  develoji- 
ments,  in  order  to  insure  fixed  practical  residts.  It  belongs 
more  strictly  to  what  has  been  called  “  Useful  Knowledge.” 
Its  main  end  is  to  analyse,  ma.ster,  and  control  the  combina¬ 
tions,  attractions,  relations,  and  results  of  the  material  uidverse. 
It  is  most  jiure  when  all  imagination  is  excluded  from  its  jiro- 
ce.sses  of  impdry.  Its  whole  poetry  is  exemidilicd  in  well-oiled 
axles,  in  smoothly  revolving  wheels,  in  the  harmony  of  eranks 
and  cogs.  To  a  poetic  mind  an  tadipse  sugge.sts  a  thousand 
thoughts,  and  becomes  the  partmt  of  iirofound  and  varied 
imaginations ;  to  a  phy.sical  science  man  it  suggests  exact 
calculations,  and  brings  logarithms  and  diH’crential  calculus 
into  in.stant  exercise.  To  the  former,  it  suggests  a  poem  ;  to 
the  latter,  an  almanac. 
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Literature  is  the  developinent  of  Intellect,  Imnpjiiiatioii, 
Genius.  Development  of  the  beautiful,  is  its  end.  It  revels 
in  the  children  it  gives  birtli  to.  It  takes  no  notice  of  possible 
practical  issues.  It  originates  and  lives  amid  its  progeny. 
Tlie  j)roduction  of  the  useful  is  the  end  of  physics  ;  the  jiro- 
duction  of  the  beautiful  is  the  object  of  literature.  I’hysics 
would  macadamize  and  drain  Parnassus  ;  literature  woidd  light 
up  witli  the  ever  bright  and  beautiftd  the  streets  of  London. 
Physics  would  make  Paradise  a  joint-stock  fisli-market ;  litera¬ 
ture  would  evoke  a  glorious  Eden  from  tlie  wilds  of  central 
Africa.  The  former  turns  art  to  the  subservience  of  man’s 
power ;  the  latter  extracts  from  all  the  means  of  delighting 
man’s  biste.  The  former  requires  the  emjdoyment  of  an  acute 
intellect,  and  that  only ;  the  latter  demands  tlie  exercise  of  a 
glowing  imagination  and  a  jirolific  fancy.  The  one  would 
exude  gold,  or  power,  or  profit  from  flint-stones  ;  the  other 
would  distil  “  jierfumes  of  Araby”  anil  ethereal  thoughts  from 
a  wheel-barrow  or  an  orange-woman’s  stall.  The  history  of 
literature  is  an  interesting  study,  though  few  have  written  it 
to  our  satisfaction.  For  the  ablest  thoughts  on  it  we  may, 
perhaji.s,  refer,  en  paminf,  to  Frederick  Schlegel.  Its  origin 
is,  in  our  judgment,  the  bosom  of  God.  Its  first  appearance 
is  found  in  the  solemn  jiages  of  in.sjiiration,  and  at  the  altar 
of  God.  Its  loveliest  garlands  and  its  mo.st  glorious  contri¬ 
butions  were  jiiled  on  the  shrine  of  .Jehovah.  It  appeared  in 
its  perfection,  not  by  degrees  and  in  the  midst  of  a  cultivated 
people,  but  at  once  and  mltum,  amid  a  barbarous  race. 
This  fact  would  demonstrate  that  language  and  literature  both 
descended  jirimarily  from  heaven  ;  that  they  both  claim  a 
celc.stial  jiarentage.  This  is  a  truly  intere.sting  thought,  .and 
is  probably  jirophetic  of  an  era  when  literature  shall  be  re¬ 
claimed  from  unhallowed  hands,  and  celebrate  no  longer  the 
orgiis  of  evil  ;  but,  having  recovered  its  jiristine  insjaration, 
set  forth  in  undying  strains  the  works,  and  ways,  and  wonders 
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of  tlic  Eternal.  Tliat  we  are  not  mistaken  in  thus  traeing 
literature  to  a  saeretl  origin,  the  books  of  Closes  abundantly 
testify.  We  might  extraet  from  tliese  divine  compositions 
gems  of  inetfable  brillianej'.  We  might  e.xelude  insjnration 
from  the  estimate,  and  yet  adduce  whole  fields  of  ehxiuence, 
simplicity  of  narrative,  touches  of  feeling,  and  illustrations  of 
fact,  to  whieh  the  noblest  elforts  of  Homer  jire.sent  no  iiarallel, 
be.side  which  the  sweetest  flowers  of  Pannussus,  as  earth-born 
things,  droop  and  die.  We  have  often  thought  that  tlie  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Bible  is  overlooked  because  of  its  inspiration.  It  is 
not,  we  think,  irreverent  ti>  e.xamine  the  mere  literature  of  the 
Bible.  If  even  Alexander  the  (Ireat  was  admitted  to  behold 
the  magnifieenc<‘  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  that  he  might 
see  something  of  its  material  greatness,  surely  we  may  not  be 
debarred  the  nncfii  of  the  heavenly  oracles,  when  we 

would  linger  to  scrutinize  and  admire  the  furniture  and  drapery, 
while  others  watch  and  warm  their  hearts  before  the  inner 
glory  that  irradiates  the  whole. 

If  we  investigate — as  has  been  most  elo(piently  done  by  Dr. 
Croly,  in  his  admirable  sermon  ineached  before  the  Bishop  of 
London  in  St.  Paul’s  at  his  triennial  visitation — what  pre¬ 
ceded  the  tiirth  of  Judaism,  tlui  birth  of  Christianity,  and 
the  birtli  of  Prote.stantism,  we  shall  find  that  /itirnfiire  served 
each,  that  it  beiaime  the  herald  that  announced  the  dawn, 
the  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  “  I’repare  ye  the  way  of 
the  Lord.”  The  very  tyranny  of  Pharaoh  which  forced  the 
Israelites  from  their  nomadic  state,  introduced  them  to  an 
intimacy  with  the  arts  and  habits  of  civilized  and  cultivated 
life  ;  “  and  for  tliest^  purposes  the  world  could  not  sujiply  a 
more  efficient  teacher  than  Egypt  —  the  most  opulent  and 
tasteful,  the  most  inventive  and  learned,  the  most  commercial 
and  enteri»rising,  of  all  nations.  The  Israelite  labouring  on 
its  public  works,  building  its  fortresse.s,  and  employed  in  those 
manufactories,  of  whose  skill  such  matchle.ss  specimens  remain 
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tt)  tliis  lionr,  must  have  rapidly  l)ccome  a  wliolly  diflercnt 
beiu"  from  the  simple,  easily-satisfied,  and  rustic  (hveller  in 
Cjoslien.  One  result  of  this  reluctant  education  was  jialitable 
in  the  arts  jmssessed  by  the  i)eople  in  the  desert ;  the  tissues 
of  the  tabernacle,  the  gold  ami  silver  ornaments  of  the 
sanctuary,  the  engraving  on  precious  stones,  and  tlie  fal)rica- 
tion  of  arms.  But  the  still  higher  result  was  the  instruction 
of  the  Israelit<!  in  the  forms  of  civil  government,  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  ranks,  and  the  habits  of  subordination,  all  so  wholly 
different  from  the  inartificial,  e<jiial,  and  i)atriarehal  system  of 
the  sons  of  Jacob,  yet  so  essential  to  the  superb  and  awful 
sy.stem  of  government  which  was  to  be  founded  by  the  law  t.f 
Moses.  It  was  to  a  )»eople  thus  luepared  for  their  new  con¬ 
dition,  civil  and  religious,  thus  torn  from  the  monotony  and 
meagreiic.ss  of  Arab  life,  like  the  ore  front  the  mine  ;  and  like 
ore  from  the  mine,  fu.sed  into  the  mould  of  society  and  stamped 
with  the  image  and  eharaeder  of  civilisation,  that  the  theo¬ 
cracy  was  given.  “  Dr.  (jr<»ly  tlms  demonstrates  the  truth  we 
are  eontcnding  for,  that  literature  has  ever  jdayed  a  prominent 
part  in  the  ju’ogre.ss  of  truth  ;  that  her  hand  has  touched,  and 
tended,  and  pioneered  the  sacred  ark.  (Jod  might  have  taught 
his  “  eho.se u  people”  all  the  arts  of  life  by  a  miracle,  but  he 
did  not  thus  act.  He  scut  them  to  tin;  academy  before  he 
emjiloyed  them  in  the  tabernacle. 

If  we  inve.stigate  the  dawn  of  a  yet  richer  faith  and  brighter 
revelation,  we  shall  find  the  same  high  and  holy  functions 
assigned  to  literature.  “  The  eompiests  of  Ale.xander,”  says 
the  ehapient  di\  ine  referred  to,  “  renewtsl  the  (liei'k  name  in 
Asia.  That  whirlwind  of  man  and  steel  .scattered  the  cloud 
gathereil  by  tlie  I'ersiau  despotism  upon  Ionia,  and  once  more 
let  in  the  ilay.  The  cstablishmi-nt  of  the  (Ireek  dynasties 
rendered  their  vivid  literature  familiar  to  the  Oriental.  Tlie 
Septuagint  showed  its  inlluence  even  on  the  Jew.  Thus 
the  Greek  jihilosophy  had  powerfully  begun  to  e.xerci.se  the 
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latent  vigour  of  the  Asiatic  niind  ;  but  it  was  in  tlic  period 
iniinediati  ly  i»recedin'(  tlie  birtli  of  t'liristianity — tlic  Aujiustan 
ace — tliat  its  most  distinct  and  productive  impression  was 
made  upon  Europe,  tlicn,  as  now,  tlie  most  vicorous  and  vivid 
portion  of  tlic  civilized  world.  Tlie  universal  jicace  and  tlie 
extiiietion  of  all  jiolitical  striiccle  by  tlie  accession  of  the 
Cm.sars,  at  that  especial  juncture,  had  turned  every  active 
spirit  of  Ibiiiie  to  the  imrsiiit  of  intellectual  distinction.  The 
schools  of  the  (Jreck  sophists  were  soon  to  lie  found  in  every 
jiart  of  the  empire  ;  and  false  and  trivial  as  their  systems 
frequently  were,  their  dexterity,  keenness,  and  eloquence  were 
sinciilarly  calculated  to  sharpen  the  national  mind.  AVhile 
this  education  was  in  its  liiche.st  ardour,  Christianity  was 
civen:  the  especial  religion  of  evidence,  of  arcunient,  of 
learned  research,  and  of  intellectual  freedom,  was  civen  to  the 
human  understaiidiiic,  especially  aw.ikened,  invicorated,  and 
refined.” 

Dr.  Croly  next  directs  the  attention  to  the  third  creat  birth 
of  time — Tilt:  Ei  iouM.nToN.  Here  literature  acain  plays  the 
part  of  a  ]iioiieer  ;  acaiii  her  licht  illumines  the  march  of  truth  : — 

“  First  was  civen  that  resistle.ss  compound,  which  came  to 
change  the  .state  of  war,  and  with  it  the  state  of  nations ;  to 
erect  a  barrier  for  ever  against  barbarian  invasion  ;  and,  by 
makiiiff  opulence  ami  science  essential  to  military  success, 
make  even  the  triumphs  of  war  dependent  on  the  stri'nuous 
prosecution  of  the  arts  of  jicace.  Then  the  Mai^nct,  which 
threw  open  every  quarter  of  the  world  to  European  intercourse. 
Tlien  Fiintine,  which  threw  open  every  mind  of  the  world  to 
European  literature  ; — the  coit'-ummatc  gift  !  which,  rendering 
all  jiast  knowh'dge  imperishable,  ]irovided  for  the  accumulation 
of  all  future  ;  rendering  it  universal,  j)rovided  for  the  freedom 
of  the  human  nndcr.staiiding  in  all  lands  ;  and,  achieving  the 
most  uiqiarallelcd  of  all  human  goods,  at  its  first  step,  gave 
the  Scriptures  into  the  hands  of  mankind. 
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“  Still,  it  is  not  on  the  greatness  of  any  one  of  those  dis¬ 
coveries,  nor  of  tliein  all,  that  I  rest  their  origin  ;  but  I  see 
them  coming  from  quarters  wide  asunder,  and  then  gathering 
into  one  concentrated  radiance.  It  is  not  the  blaze  from  a 
peculiar  .spot ;  it  is  the  lustre  shooting  still  around  the  wdiole 
horizon,  which  tells  us  that  it  is  from  above  ;  that  it  is  the 
dawn,  and  heralds  the  .sun  ! 

“  But  the  providential  stamp  of  the  time  exists  even  le.ss  in 
this  accumulation  of  va.st  discoveries — each  a  magnificent 
portal  into  a  separate  empire  of  nature — than  in  their  combi¬ 
nation  with  events.  In  the  tnli/sf  of  this  period  Constantinople 
fell ;  and  a  catastrojdie  whieh  seemed  to  have  crumbled  the 
ramparts  of  Europe  bidbre  barbarism,  and  stoopul  Christendom 
to  the  Turk,  was  made  the  jirimary  soun^e  of  Euro|)ean 
civili.sjition.  15y  the  fall  of  the  Greek  Empire,  its  learning, 
the  old  stimulant  of  the  human  understanding,  was  suddcidy 
spread  anew  through  the  West.  Then  followed  the  i)assage 
to  India,  which  had  baffled  mankind  in  all  ages  ;  and  with 
it  followed  all  the  animation  belonging  t(»  the  mo.st  opulent 
commerce  in  the  world.  Almo.st  at  the  same  moment  came 
the  discovery  of  America,  of  which  man  had  never  dreamed  ; — 
a  discovery  which  gave  him  the  astonishing  donative  of  a  new 
hcmisi»here,  doubled  the  world,  j)oured  in  lipou  him  a  tide  of 
gold,  and  in  the  fresh  resources  of  that  new  and  boundless 
region,  offered  inealculalde  means  of  increast?  to  his  enjoyments, 
bis  u.se.s,  ami  his  knowledge.  Never  iKjfore  was  there  such  a 
series  of  brilliant  excitements  heaped  upon  the  human  race. 
It  Is  well  known  that  they  were  felt  in  their  full  force  through¬ 
out  the  whole  frame  of  society.  The  correspondence  of  even 
the  most  secluded  scholars  of  tho.se  days  teems  with  exi»ressioiis 
of  delight,  surprise,  and  gratitude.  But  the  effect  of  those 
di-sc  overies  was  to  Ix!  more  than  the  indulgence  of  an  ardent 
or  a  learned  curiosity  :  it  was  to  teach  men  to  think  on  the 
great  subjects  of  civil  ami  religious  freedom,  that  shower  of 
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meteors  not  only  dazzled  and  delislited  tlie  universal  eye  uitli 
tlieir  descending  sidendonr,  but  j)longlied  uj»  tlie  obi  rigidity  of 
a  moral  soil  long  hardened  by  the  heaviest  tread  of  tyranny 
and  superstition. 

“  While  Europe  was  thus  panting  in  tlie  chase  of  knowledge, 
while  scientitic  zeal  had  licgun  to  mingle  with  new  feelings  of 
unc()n.seious  freedom,  while  every  eye  was  lifted  to  expect  the 
advent  of  .some  glorious  enlightener  from  the  skie.s.  the  CIkuman 
llEFoiiMATiON  was  giveii  I  Christianitj-,  jiurified  from  the 
long  corruptions  of  the  dark  ages,  and  appealing,  as  of  old,  to 
the  understanding,  was  given,  as  of  old,  to  that  understanding, 
excited,  trained,  and  strengthened  for  its  recejition.  It  was 
scarcely  twenty  years  from  the  discovery  of  America  when 
Luther  preachi'd  his  first  sermon  in  Wittemberg  ;  and  in  that 
hour  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  Rkformatiox  !  ” 

It  is  thus  we  show,  in  more  ebxpient  and  expres.sive  words 
than  we  can  employ,  that  a  literary  and  intellectual  di.seijiline 
has,  in  the  three  great  eiiochs  enumerated,  ushered  in  a  pure 
and  primitive  faith  ;  that  the  lights  of  time  have  not  been 
wholly  useless  as  harbingers  of  the  brighter  glories  of  eternity. 
In  fact,  it  argues  great  ignorance  of  the  eharacti'r  of  Revela¬ 
tion,  to  entertain  the  notion  that  it  must  recede  and  di.sijijiear 
Ix-fore  the  influx  of  intellectual  day,  or  that  it  shrinks  from 
investigation,  or  that,  in  short,  it  is  fitted  for  society  in  its 
childhood,  but  totally  unfit  for  its  maturer  manhood.  Tin' 
truth  is,  Chri.stianity  courts  iinpiiry  ;  it  asks,  with  authority 
ami  with  ejirnestness,  the  application  of  every  te.st — tlie  reflec¬ 
tion  of  every  light — the  investigivtion  of  aeutest  intellect.  Its 
constant  demand  is  “search,”  “examine,”  “jmlge  ye  and, 
therefore,  it  h.as  come  to  pass  that  its  triuiniihs  have  been  the 
mo.st  brilliant  when  the  eras  that  preceded  it  were  most  widely 
illuminated  by  a  vivid  literature,  a  sober  science,  and  a  healthy 
and  unfettered  play  of  all  the  powers  of  human  mind.  Lite¬ 
rature  has  thus  subserved  religion.  Is  it  now  to  be  disfran- 
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chiseil,  iiiid  cast  away  as  an  clciiK'ut  that  lias  done  its  duty  ? 
It  is  to  ho  clicvislicd  tliron^h  "latofnl  recollection  of  its  services, 
and  from  a  sense  of  its  present  ami  prospective  j^ood. 

Tiie  origin  of  literature  is  doubtless  in  the  East  ;  hnt  how 
far  flrccee,  the  prolific  parent  of  the  nolilest  and  most  imperish¬ 
able  literature,  is  indebted  to  the  East,  it  defies  our  researches 
to  resolve.  In  the  lan;tuajre  of  (}reec(“,  we  see  traces  of  an 
Eastern  relationship.  Her  alphabet,  the  names  of  her  s^^ds, 
some  of  their  chief  e.\ploit',  mmdi  of  the  mytholorty  of  that 
imaginative  land,  retain  enough  of  the  Hebrew  tlieology  to 
indicate  the  primeval  fountain,  and,  notwithstanding,  have 
received  a  caste  and  comple.xion  which  impart  to  all  an  anto- 
ehthorial  character.  Some  of  our  more  cnthu.xiastic  Orientalists 
regard  Oreece  as  a  mere  manufactory,  which  refined  and  purified 
Egyptian  and  Phamician  materials.  Improvement  and  expan¬ 
sion,  not  origination,  they  hold  to  be  the  great  charaeteristies 
of  the  land  of  Homer  and  of  Hesiod.  This  iloes  not  seem 
very  iirobable.  Thos<>  illustrations  of  Egyptian  science,  arts, 
and  customs,  which  Wilkinson  and  others  have  roiamtly  sub¬ 
mitted  to  our  inspection,  are  not  so  jioli.shed  or  mature,  that  a 
stranger  might  easily  infer  the  existence  of  a  hirrh  degree  of 
mental  attainment  among  the  sons  of  Pahab.  ?sor  is  it  at  alt 
likfdy  that,  with  their  religions  laws  ami  hieroglyphic  parti¬ 
alities,  miml  would  have  attained  free  ilevelopment,  or  poured 
forth  its  energies  in  its  own  nio.st  ajiprojudato  formulas.  It  is 
still  more  improbable  that  flrecce  is  deeply  indebted  to  the 
Plueniciaiis.  These  were  a  race  of  ja’dlars.  Tlu'v  preferred 
the  canvas  before  the  wind  to  the  “  jxxit's  eye  in  a  line  frenzy 
rolling.”  They  held  commercial  intercourse  vith  Ap(dlo  and 
the  ]\Iuse.s  to(»  unproductive  of  any  substantial  return,  to  suffer 
it  to  become  jHipular  within  their  territories.  Tlie  “sacred 
nine”  they  doomed  to  as  distant  a  <[narantine  as  might  be. 
Ten  i:er  cent,  on  their  floating  eajdtal  the  Pha'ideians  would 
have  infinitely  preferred  to  the  Iliad  and  Odi/nsn/  together. 
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Tlio  fact  is,  tliciu  was  notliiii^f  aiiioii;;  tlio  Euyptiaiis  or 
riuciiicians  wortli  apiirojaiating.  All  the  (Irccks  iini)ortc(l 
from  tlie  East  was  tlieir  aljilialiet,  and  tlic  stamina  of  tlicir 
'for^cous  mytloilofcy  ;  and  tlicsc,  it  is  proliaMc,  won'  derived 
from  tlieir  liavinir  heard,  traditionally  or  otherwise,  the 
patriarchal  revelations. 

Of  this  all  arc  ahundantly  satisfied,  that  whatever  questions 
may  he  (mtertained  as  to  the  authorsliiji,  the  Ili'id  and  Odi/mii 
are  the  earliest  productions  of  the  (ireeian  muse.  'I'hese  jioenis 
were  tlic  fluxional  reiiresentations  of  the  time,  of  the  .social 
condition,  and  of  the  country  as  a  wlude.  Tliey  are  elearly 
the  otlspring  of  a  feudal  state  and  of  a  patriarchal  a^'c.  A 
historian  at  that  day,  or  a  chronicler  of  its  e.xploits,  would  not 
be  to  us  one  thousandth  jiart  so  inv.duable  as  the.se  breathinji 
utterance.s,  these  livin;^  (afdton.r,  on  which  wo  look  and  linf;er 
in  the  Homeric  pa^^e.  The  dry  details  of  a  historian,  con¬ 
temporary  with  Homer,  would  be  worth  little  ;  the  chronicles 
of  a  few  of  the  .septs  or  chiefs  of  the  era  nii^dit  interest  .lonathan 
Oldbuck  ;  but  the  I/l'td  and  the  Odi/ssi//  are  the  oriel's  and 
joys,  the  tears  and  smiles,  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  (siura.oe  and 
inaonaniuious  thoughts  and  doings  of  a  rude  era,  embalmed, 
made  fixed  and  imperishable.  We  have  not  the  skeleton  bio- 
grajihy  of  Achilh's  which  a  mere  chronicler  would  furnish,  but 
we  have  his  portrait,  we  have  ids  voice,  we  read  his  thoughts. 
We  forget  the  270(»  years  that  intervene,  and  realize  a  re.siir- 
rection  of  the  heroes  of  the  Hind.  It  is  thus  that  poetry 
shouhl  be  cultivated  and  encouraged  in  every  age ;  not  as 
an  amusement  merely,  but  as  a  cast  taken  from  tin;  features 
of  the  generation  of  which  the  poet  formed  a  part  ;  as  a 
monument  and  memorial  of  that  century,  which  the  tides 
and  transformations  tif  time  thereby  fail  to  obliterate  ;  on 
which  jihilo.sophy  constructs  its  fabrics,  jiolilics  its  jdans, 
and  philanthropy  even  its  hints  for  the  amelioration  of  our 
race. 
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There  neeil  be  no  controversy  wliether  Homer,  and  lie  alone, 
wrote  the  HkkI.  It  bears  tlie  staini)  of  one  mind.  One  idio- 
.syncrasy  jiervades  it.  Homer  is  its  .sole  author.  An  evident 
change  hail  taken  place  in  tlie  Oreek  eliaraeter  and  mind  at  tl)e 
time  of  Hesiod.  His  tlieoj^ony  is  totally  distinct  from  the  more 
palpable  and  popular  mytholo;,fy  of  Homer.  It  is  tinged  with 
abstractions,  8y.steniatization,  and  a  metaphysie  cast  of  thought. 
His  poetry,  vastly  inferior  to  that  of  Homer,  is  the  natural 
efflux  of  a  gener.atioii  that  had  cooled  down  from  the  high  and 
heroic  ettervescenee  of  the  Homeric  age,  and  entered  on  those 
speculative  habits  which  were  the  early  seeds  of  Grecian  ])hilo- 
soj)hy.  We  see  in  Homer  the  iiredominaney  and  the  iminilarity 
of  phy.sical  i)ower.s,  heroic  courage,  and  other  kindred  charac¬ 
teristics  of  early  society.  In  Hesiod  we  perceive  the  gradual 
subsidence  of  these,  and  the  increase  of  a  taste  and  preference 
for  rellection,  thought,  history,  ])hilo.sophy.  It  is  here  again, 
also,  that  we  .see  in  poetry  the  living  and  breathing  cast  of  its 
age  and  race — the  very  lineaments  of  departed  men — the  em¬ 
balmed  miniature  of  a  remote  era. 

We  pass  by  the  intermediate  jioets  that  succeeded  or  sprung 
from  the  hoary  j)arents  we  have  named,  and  in  Sappho  behold 
love  finding  expressions  to  its  deej)  emotion  in  lyric  ver.se  ;  and 
in  Pindar  the  glories  and  excitement  of  the  Olympic  games 
bursting  forth  in  strains  of  meet  and  enduring  jiathos.  No 
contrast  can  be  greater  than  that  presented  by  Sappho  and 
Pindar.  The  deep  love  and  jilaintive  sorrows  of  the  one  pre¬ 
sent  a  sweet  relief  to  the  maje.stic  and  ever-flowing  pas.sion  of 
the  other.  Sappho  gives  utterance  to  all  the  fluctuations  and 
sensibilities  of  woman’s  love,  pouring  out  its  warm  tides  in  tears 
and  tones  of  exquisite  melody.  The  genius  of  Pindar  feels  all 
subjects  unworthy  of  its  interests  that  do  not  burn  and  glow 
with  ])ower,  magnificence,  and  glory.  Sappho  swims  and  sings 
in  a  sea  of  soft  and  luxurious  emotion,  rippled  by  smiles,  and 
sighs,  and  fears,  and  hope.s.  Pindar  rides  the  whirlwind,  revels 
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in  the  dust  of  chariot-wheels,  and  rejoices  amid  the  splendour  of 
the  race,  the  battle,  the  goal,  the  victory  ; — 

“  Monte  decurrcns  velut  amnis,  imbres 
Qiiein  super  notas  aluere  ripas, 

Fervet,  immensiisque  niit  profundo 
Pindarus  ore  : 

I.aureil  donandus  Apollinari, 

Sen  j)er  aiidaces  nova  dithyranibos 
Verba  devolvit,  nnnieris(jue  fertur 
Lege  solutis  : 

Sen  deos,  reges(jue  eanit,  deoriun 
Sanguinem - ” 

Those  subjects  enumerated  by  Horace,  in  his  ode  to  Antonins 
lulus,  from  which  the  above  lines  are  taken,  form  the  varied 
])octry  of  the  L»ircu;an  Swan  ;  and  in  those  fragments  that  time 
and  barbarism  have  spared,  we  find  celebrated  the  destruction 
of  the  Centaurs,  the  Chimscra,  the  Olympic  games,  the  steed, 
the  wrestler,  the  death  of  the  bri<legroom,  and  the  sorrows  of 
the  bride.  All  he  touches,  he  elevates  and  adorns. 

Posterior  in  order,  though  prior  in  age,  we  come  to  .^schylus. 
The  father  of  tragedy,  if  not  of  the  drama,  demands  our  notice. 
The  rude,  the  terrible,  and  the  viist,  were  the  elements  in  which 
the  soldier-tragedian  rejoiced  to  revel.  He  looked  at  Titans,  and 
Gorgoms,  and  Hydnus,  and  Chimieras,  through  the  magnifying 
mists  of  age,  and  rejoiced  to  expend  his  vast  powers  in  giving 
form  to  otherwise  gigantic  masses,  and  shapes  to  undefined 
phantoms.  Colos.sal  things  alone  were  congenial  to  the  mind 
of  TEschylu.s. 

Sophocles,  with  less  of  the  magnificent,  had  in  his  compo¬ 
sition  more  of  the  cha.ste,  the  refined,  the  beautiful.  His 
(Edipus  Ti/rdiinm  is,  in  its  way,  a  masterpiece. 

Euripides  we  cannot  join  with  a  few  critics  in  condemning. 
He  may  not  have  the  rugged  but  glorious  burst  f)f  iEschylus  ; 
he  may  not  have  inherited  the  taste,  and  precision,  and  con¬ 
summate  ingenuity  of  Sophocles ;  but  his  apjieals  to  the  ten- 
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(lerer  feelings,  the  eloquent  addresses  of  his  choruses,  and  the 
highly -finished  language  in  which  he  clothes  the  conceptions  of 
his  genius,  place  him  far  above  the  mediocrity  to  which  some 
would  consign  him.  For  my  part,  I  can  never  forget  my 
college  impressions,  in  expiscating  the  structure,  style,  and 
beauties  of  the  Medea  ;  and  even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  years, 
I  retain  in  memory  more  of  that  fine  drama  than  of  its  more 
admired  and  applauded  rival,  the  (Edipus  of  Sophocles.  The 
opening  of  the  Medea  is  as  appropriate  as  it  is  beautiful  and 
simple  : — 

EW  &(pe\'  ’Xpyovi  fir)  hiairrAdOai  aKi<j>o% 

KfiXxw"  <dav  Kvaviai  ^v)jir\7iyd5as 
Mij8’  ie  vairaiai  IIt/X/ou  irfaelv  irore 
l^tjOetaa  irtvKrf,  nrjS'  ip€TfiCi(xat 
'AvSpCiv  ipiarittiv  o'i  Trd^xpco’oi'  hipo% 
rieXi?  ptTijXOov.  oil  yap  &v  S^airoip' 

MiiSeta  irvpyovs  yrjs  (irXeva'  ’IwXxias 
'EpuTi  Ovphv  iKirXayua'  ’Id(roKos,  k.t,\. 

Nothing  can  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  an 
attcctionate  and  attached  domestic,  than  the  abrupt  wish  or 
prayer  with  which  the  muse  commences  this  tragedy.  It  is 
the  natural  expression  of  a  full  heart ;  the  vain  wish  thfit  is 
uttered,  after  an  overpowering  recollection  of  the  painful  scenes 
and  facts  that  are  to  be  evolved  in  the  course  of  what  imme¬ 
diately  follows. 

We  might  quote  from  the  choruses,  also,  some  tnily  power¬ 
ful  expressions  of  sorrow,  sympathy,  and  commiseration.  One 
occurs  to  us  ; — 

AiVrayf  yvvai 

<l>fO,  4>eC,  pe\4a  twv  aOtv 

Hoi  TTOTf  Tpi\j/(i ;  Tiva  irpo^tvlav 

’ll  hbpov  fj  x96va  awTTjpa  KaKiop 

'E^fvpTjacii ; 

'fis  cis  &iropbv  (T€  KXvSwea  ^ebs, 

MTjSeia,  KaKWP  iirbptvaf. 

.\nother  model  of  earnest  and  intense  dissuasion  from  the 
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(Ireadful  and  unnatural  crime  of  infanticide,  wliicli  iMcdea  was 
about  to  perpetrate,  occurs  in  a  subsequent  chorus,  after  a  soft 
and  beautiful  portrait,  not  in  tlie  usual  style  of  Euripides  : — 

MtJ,  tt/jAj  yovdTWi'  <re  wdyroi! 

lldvTTj  a’  iKeTevofitv, 

TfKKa  ^oyevaui. 

llddcy  6pdao%  ?)  <j>ptyb%  r) 

Xei/jl,  riKyov,  aidev 
Ko/)5l5lT6 

Aeiyay  irpoffdyovaa  rShfiay ; 
ll(ij  5’  Sppara  Trpo(7/3a\oCcra 
T^kkois  dSakpiiy  /uotpay 

;  ^6y(p  01/  Svydaci, 
llai5ii>y  tKerdy  Tirydyruy, 

T^y^ai  x^P°-  <poiyiay 
TXdjUow  dvp.ip. 

We  should  like  to  institute  a  series  of  parallels  between  the 
writings  of  the  great  trio  ;  and  we  do  think  that  a  faithful  and 
free  analysis  of  the  sentiments  and  style  of  each  would  not  be 
so  unfavourable  to  Euripides  as  many  critics  believe.  After 
due  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  age  in  which  the  poet 
lived,  the  subjects  he  handled,  and  other  atfecting  circumstances, 
it  will  be  found  that  Euripides,  if  assigned  the  last  place,  treads 
frequently  and  closely  enough  on  the  heels  of  his  superiors,  to 
suggest  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  a  higher  place  uiiglit  have 
been  taken  without  any  voice  being  lifted  up,  “  Go  down 
lower.”  Tlie  ancients  were  wont  to  pronounce  Eurijiides  the 
most  tragic  of  all  their  poets.  Nor  is  this  to  be  womlered  at. 
He  brings  more  passions  into  play — more  of  human  nature  on 
the  stage — and  more  of  its  varieties  of  action  and  e.xistence 
than  eitlier  of  the  other  two.  Tliere  is  more  of  honuf  in  all 
the  forms  of  its  development  in  Eurii)idcs ;  more  of  polished 
and  exquisite  intercourse  and  conversation.  We  know  not  if 
it  was  this  characteristic  that  made  Milton  prefer  him  by  far. 
Coleridge  thought  the  far-famed  cliorus,  or  ode,  in  the  (Udipus 
Coloneus,  of  Sophocles,  beginning, 

Ei’tJTTroi',  rdaht  x'^pas,  k.t.X. 
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not  to  be  for  one  moment,  or  in  any  in  one  respect,  compared 
with  the  song  of  the  chorus  in  the  Ilippolytm  of  Euripides, 
beginning  (ver.  527) — 

'Epus,  'E/)(os,  8  Kar  d/JL/jidTTwv 
ordlfts  woOov,  (iadyuv  'yXvKuav 
iTriaTpaTiicrrj, 

fki)  jxol  iroTf  (riv  KaK(p  tpavcirjt 
1X1)5'  ippvdfias  (\0oii,  K.T.X, 

Coleridge  also  expressed  his  liighest  admiration  of  the 
following  choice  ode  in  the  llecuha.  We  think  it  a  perfect 
gem  : — 

“  Thou,  then,  0  natal  Troy  !  no  more 
The  city  of  th’  unsaek’d  shalt  be  ; 

So  thick  from  dark  Acliaia’s  shore 
The  cloud  of  war  hath  cover’d  thee. 

Ah,  not  again 
I  tread  thy  plain  ! 

The  spear — the  spear  hath  rent  thy  pride  ; 

The  flame  hath  scarr’d  thee  deej)  and  wide  ; 

Thy  coronal  of  towers  is  shorn, 

And  thou  most  piteous  art — most  naked  and  forlorn  ! 

I  jierish’d  at  the  noon  of  night. 

When  sleep  had  seal’d  eacli  weary  ej'e — 

When  the  dance  was  o’er, 

And  hari)S  no  more 
Hang  out  in  choral  minstrelsy. 

In  the  dear  bower  of  delight 
My  husband  slept  in  joy  ; 

His  shield  and  s])ear 
Susjiended  near, 

.Secure  he  slej)t :  that  sailor  band 
Full  sure  he  deem’d  no  more  should  stand 
Beneath  the  walls  of  Troy. 

And  I,  too,  by  the  ta|)er’s  light, 

Which  in  the  golden  mirror’s  haze 
Flash’d  its  interminable  rays, 

Bound  up  the  tresses  of  my  hair, 

That  I  Love’s  peaceful  sleep  might  share. 
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I  slept.  But  hark  !  that  war-shout  dreacl, 

Which  rolling  through  the  city  spread, 

And  thus  the  cry,  ‘  When,  sons  of  Greece, 

When  shall  the  lingering  leagner  cease  ? 

When  will  ye  spoil  Troy’s  watch-towers  high, 

And  home  return?’  I  heard  the  cry  ; 

And  starting  from  the  genial  Led, 

Veil’d  as  a  lloric  maid  I  fled. 

And  knelt,  Diana,  at  thy  holy  fane, 

A  trembling  suppliant — all  in  vain  ! 

They  led  me  to  the  sonniling  shore  : 

Heavens  !  as  I  ])ass’d  the  crowded  way. 

My  bleeding  lord  before  me  lay ! 

I  saw — I  saw — and  wept  no  more. 

Till,  as  the  homeward  breezes  bore 
The  bark  returning  o’er  the  sea, 

My  gaze,  O  Ilion,  turn’d  on  thee  ! 

Then  frantic  to  the  mi<lnight  air 
I  cursed  aloud  the  adulterous  jiair  : 

‘  They  plunge  me  deep  in  exile’s  woe  ; 

They  lay  my  country  low  ; 

Their  love  no  love,  but  some  dark  si>ell. 

In  vengeance  breathed  by  spirit  fell  ! 

Rise,  hoary  sea,  in  awful  tide. 

And  whelm  that  vessel’s  guilty  pride  ; 

A’or  e’er,  in  high  Mycenii’s  hall. 

Let  Helen  boast  in  2)eace  of  mighty  Ilion’s  fall.’” 

After  the  great  tragedians  to  wlioin  we  have  briefly  referred, 
tlie  fatlier  of  comedy  elaiius  a  portion  of  our  notice.  Aristo¬ 
phanes  was  at  one  and  tlie  same  time  a  poet  and  a  butt'oon, — 
a  deelainier  against  vice,  and  a  eastigator  of  the  errors,  eccen¬ 
tricities,  and  irregularities  of  the  age.  Like  most  satirists,  lu^ 
has  sometimes  wounded  virtue  in  aiming  Ids  blows  at  vice,  and 
trampled  sometimes  on  a  Socrates  in  order  to  lash  a  sophist. 
His  was  the  exuberant  wildne.s8  of  an  infant  school  ;  his  the 
irregularities  of  a  founder  for  whom  art  had  prescribed  no 
rules,  and  in  whose  mind  liberty  and  licentiousne.ss  were  some¬ 
times  ideutifled,  or  regarded  fis  intimate  relations.  We  cannot. 
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however,  call  that  impiety  which  laughed  at  the  wretched 
theology  of  tliat  day  a  theology  wliich  it  was  [)icty  to  reject 
and  merit  to  expose. 

Menander  followed  Aristophanes,  jirofiting  by  the  experience 
that  preceded  him  ;  and  from  all  we  read  of  him,  surpassing 
all  in  elegance,  in  humour,  and  in  a  “  certain  divine  salt,”  as  if 
it  proceeded  from  the  ocean  birthjdace  of  Venus.  Terence  has 
preserved  a  jjortion  only  of  its  savour. 

riiilosojihers  with  their  schools,  Stoics,  Perij)atetic.s,  Epicu¬ 
reans,  next  i)lay  their  part,  and  live,  thenceforth,  in  their 
writings :  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Xcnojdion,  dazzle 
universal  Greece,  and  leave  ju-oofs  of  the  majesty  (tf  man’s 
intellect  even  in  its  ruins,  and  the  high  and  enduring  triumphs 
of  which  it  is  yet  capable.  Tins  very  extravagancies  of  these 
men  are  jwoofs  of  genius.  Nothing,  perhajis,  can  more  de- 
(ddedly  evince  the  force  of  the  genius  of  Aristotle  than  the 
unbroken  sway  which  he  exercised  over  the  minds  of  Europe 
during  successive  centuries  ;  and  the  almost  divine  attributes 
of  inerrability  and  infallibility  with  which  the  illustrious 
Stagiritc  was  universally  invested.  Even  now  that  his  jdiilo- 
sophy  is  exploded,  his  name  survive.s.  The  acuteness  of  his 
intellect,  and  the  vast  stores  it  originated  or  arranged,  command 
the  admiration  long  after  they  h<ave  ceased  to  enslave  the  inind.s 
of  our  first  literati. 

The  historians  of  Greece  will  bear  compari.son  with  those  of 
any  other  country.  If  the  names  of  her  jaicts,  Homer,  Hesiod, 
and  Saj)pho  ;  of  her  tragedians,  iEschylus,  Sojdiocles,  and 
Euripides;  of  her  philosoj)hers,  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  Socrates, 
constitute  trios  almost  uu))aralleled  ;  her  historians,  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  and  Xenophon,  comidete  the  cycle,  and  show  that 
history  has  in  her  train  intellects  able  to  do  her  behests,  and 
to  embody  and  record  her  marvellous  achievements. 

Herodotus  is  the  patriarch  and  the  j)oet  of  history  ;  while  h(* 
has  transcribed  facts,  he  has  through  the  graces  of  the  Ionic 
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dialect,  and  by  the  glow  of  a  mellow  and  exuberant  genius, 
made  Ids  history  tlie  romance  of  reality, — a  flowing  and  copious 
stream  of  beauty  and  of  harmony,  on  which  history  spreads  her 
deeds,  and  facts  embosom  themselves  as  in  a  transparent  setting. 
In  his  pages  the  Persian  War  assumes,  not  from  any  overcharged 
colouring,  but  from  the  native  dignity  and  powers  of  the  histo¬ 
rian,  the  attractions  of  an  ei)ic  poem.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  Thucydides,  on  hearing  the  Dorian  patriarch  reciting  his 
magnifleeut  history,  burst  into  tears,  partly  from  admiration  and 
jtai'tly  from  joy  ;  and  from  that  moment  determined  to  approach, 
if  not  to  rival,  so  great  a  master.  His  genius  did  not  turn  in 
the  same  direction,  and  the  age  of  which  he  had  to  record  the 
annals  and  events  did  not  furnish  the  same  epic  and  heroic  in¬ 
terest.  The  age  of  Thueydiiles  was  split  into  political  discords 
and  universal  partisanship.  The  minds  of  its  busy  characters 
were  distorted  by  a  rage  for  scholastic  and  metaphysical  quibbles. 
The  severe  simplicity  of  the  earlier  age  had  passed  away,  and 
follies,  sensuality,  and  vice,  had  occupied  its  place,  amid  the  eclat 
of  a  demoralized  generation  rejoicing  in  the  transition.  It  was 
his  province  to  state,  analyse,  and  work  into  consistency,  the 
raw  and  conflicting  materials  which  poured  in  from  all  quarters. 
The  metaphysician  almost  absorbed  the  historian.  A  mysterious 
transcendentalism  exudes  fi\)ni  every  i)age  of  Thucydides.  If 
Herodotus  is  the  historian  Air  poets,  Thucydides  is  the  historian 
for  metaphysicians.  If  Apollo  shed  his  inspiration  on  the  former, 
Aristotle  apiHjars  to  have  impregnated  with  his  speculations  the 
latter.  Herodotus  looks  abroad  upon  the  world  iis  a  poet,  Thucy¬ 
dides  as  a  philosopher.  Hence  the  one  makes  his  characters  poets, 
and  the  other  makes  them  iihilo.sophers.  Herodotus  makes  them 
the  organs  of  strophes,  and  antistrophes,  and  choruses  ;  Thu- 
eydhles,  of  metaphysical  essays  and  j)hilosophizing  narratives. 

We  have  not  yet  touched  on  the  character  of  Xenophon,  the 
philosopher,  the  statist,  the  sportsman,  the  historian.  In  the 
first  and  last  capacities  he  is  best  known,  and  most  extensively 
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iippreeiated.  We  now  refer  to  him  as  the  writer  of  the  Ctjrn- 
piedia  and  the  AnahasU.  It  is  very  generally  thought  that 
Xenophon  occupies  the  third  and  lowest  place  as  a  historian. 
We  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  qualification.  If  to  record 
facts  in  the  most  trausi)arcnt  style,  to  delineate  characters  j)urely 
as  their  actions  i)roinpt, — if  these  be  the  essential  i)roperties  of 
a  historian,  Xenojihon  transcemls  immeasurably  his  rivals.  A 
more  simple,  and  withal  a  more  interesting  narrative,  than  the 
retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  ancient  literature  docs  not  contain. 
He  hiis  neither  the  poetic  genius  of  Herodotus,  nor  the  laconic 
and  philosophical  mind  of  Thucydides  ;  but  he  posse.sses  one 
characteristic  to  which  both  of  these  are  entire  strangers — un- 
attected  simi>licity  of  style,  and  faitlifulness  of  narrative.  We 
do  not  admire  the  amalgamation  of  tlie  historian,  poet,  and 
philosopher.  History  should  furnish  its  facts  ;  poetry  the  latent 
links,  and  more  evanescent  lights  and  shades,  whicli  the  eyes  of 
ordinary  men  cannot  perceive  ;  and  pliilosophy  should  raise  its 
structures  and  establish  its  theories  from  these,  tlie  elements  of 
an  e.xploded  and  exhausted  world.  To  give  au  instance  of  our 
uieaning,  we  refer  to  Richard  ///.,  by  our  own  unrivalled  poet. 
History  presented  the  out.side  materials,  the  facts,  the  incidents, 
the  circumstances,  the  events  ;  but  Shak.spere  the  poet  em¬ 
bodied  the  latent  passion,  and  founts  of  j)assion  ;  the  low  and 
subtle  cunning,  the  overawing  fortitude  and  heroism  ;  the  am¬ 
bition  and  unbending  pride,  which  rise  and  foam  and  subside 
in  the  breast  of  Rhdiard,  and  impart  fascination  and  power  to 
that  masterpiece  of  dramatic  composition.  On  the  raw  mate¬ 
rials  of  history  thus  sublimed  and  illustrated,  philosophy  might 
rear  its  monuments  and  construct  its  theories.  The  historian 
records  outward  acts,  but  the  poet  traces  them  to  their  passions, 
withdraws  the  veil  that  conceals  the  world  of  mind  from  the 
outward  eye,  and  thereby  enables  philosophy  to  watch  and  gene¬ 
ralize  the  inner  movements  and  juechanism. 

We  have  scarcely  mentioned  the  elo(iuence  of  Greece.  Of 
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this  we  have  but  one  renmant  worth  immortality, — the  orations 
of  the  coward,  the  orator,  the  suicide,  Demosthenes.  .rEschine.s, 
indeed,  was  no  mean  orator  ;  but  he  was  lost  in  the  shadow — 
or  shall  we  say,  siibdance  ? — of  Demosthenes.  His  accusation 
is  ably  sustained,  and  by  an  ordinary  debater  unanswerable. 
But  the  eagle  eye  of  the  orator  Demosthenes  saw  its  weak  and 
its  hollow  points  ;  and  in  tiiat  splendid  reply  (pro  Corona)  ex¬ 
terminated  the  reasoning,  and  produced  the  exile  of  his  rival. 
Dimiostlienes  was  accused  of  too  great  elaboration  in  his  speeches ; 
it  was  said  they  smelt  of  the  lamj).  Tliere  was  great  prepara¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  much  laboured  composition  ;  but  on  perusing 
the  accusation  of  .^sehines  and  the  reply  of  Demostliencs,  we 
can  easily  .see  that  some  of  the  most  cflective  parts  must  have 
been  purely  extemporaneous.  It  is  well  known  that  some  of 
of  our  ablest  orators  in  both  Houses,  write,  previously,  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  their  siteeches  ;  and  one,  it  is  said,  prepares 
them  for  the  press  a  week  previously,  richly  interlarded  with 
such  parentheses  as,  vehement  cheerimj  !  ijreat  applause  !  and 
the  peroration  tiiiished  usque  ad  unguem,  and  closed  by  the  post¬ 
script, —  The  hon.  gentleman  sat  down  amid  cheers  from  both 
sides  of  th"  House.  Demosthenes  never  did  this.  In  this  point 
the  right  hon.  orator  beats  the  Grecian  orator  hollow.  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  would  not  have  demanded  the  surrender  of  tlie 
Irish  orator. 

Alexander  the  Great  closed  tlie  intellectual  progression  of 
the  noble.st  literature  a  nation  ever  gave  birth  to.  His  sword 
seems  to  have  swept  the  Muses  from  their  wonted  resorts.  A 
powerful  j)olitical  and  pecuniary  eti’ort  was  made  to  rear  another 
Atliens  in  Alexandria.  But  no  resources  of  royalty,  or  wealth, 
or  patronage  could  create  a  genius  ;  art  took  its  place  and  acted 
well  its  part.  A  Lucian  and  a  Longinus  arc  almost  tlie  only 
ornaments  of  the  first  Alexandrian  age  of  Greek  literature.  Plu¬ 
tarch  and  Polybius,  and  a  few  others,  are  above  mediocrity,  but 
cannot  bear  comparison  witli  the  writers  of  a  more  illustrious  era. 
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We  have  tlius  reviewed  the  progress  of  literature  in  Greece, 
and  now  proceed  to  give  some  specimens  of  Iloman  literary  ex¬ 
cellence.  Naturally  the  Homans  seem  to  have  been  a  stiff,  un¬ 
bending  race.  Made  and  feeling  themselves  to  be  the  domini 
rerum — the  lords  of  the  world,  they  lield  it  a  condescension 
almost  unwortliy  of  a  lioman  to  submit  themselves  to  tlic  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Jlirses.  They  preferred  to  dictate,  rather  than  to 
transcribe.  They  loved  to  command,  and  oidy  copied  by  ne¬ 
cessity. 

The  national  taste  for  war  aKso  did  much  to  damp  their  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  the  cultivation  of  literature  ;  li)r  they  would  rather 
hear  the  rushing  of  the  chariot-wheeis  of  Mars,  tlian  listen  on 
some  primrose-bank,  or  in  some  sylvan  scene  of  Arcadia  the 
Blest,  to  the  breathings  of  the  lute  of  Apollo. 

At  once  their  idiosyncrasy  and  tlicir  circumstances  com¬ 
bined  to  render  them,  in  every  branch  and  department  of  litera¬ 
ture,  inferior  to  Greece.  It  wtis  empliatically  in  Greece — 

“  Where  thou  sluvlt  hear  and  learn  the  secret  jiower 
Of  harmony,  in  tones  and  numbers  hit 
]{y  v'oiee  or  hanil  ;  and  various-measured  verse, 

.(Kolian  charms  and  Dorian  lyric  ode.s, 

And  his  who  gave  them  breath,  but  higher  sung, 

Blind  Melesigenes,  thence  Homer  call'll, 

Whose  jioem  rinebus  challenged  for  his  own. 

Thence  what  the  lofty  grave  tragedians  taught 
In  chorus,  or  iambic,  teachers  best 
Of  moral  prudence,  with  delight  received 
In  brief  sententious  precepts,  while  they  treat 
Of  fate,  and  chance,  and  change  in  human  life  ; 

High  actions,  and  high  passions  best  describing  : 

Thence  to  the  famous  orators  repair, 

'Those  ancient,  whose  resistless  eloquence 
Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratic, 

Shook  the  arsenal,  ami  fulmined  over  Oreece 
To  Macedon,  and  Artaxerxes’  throne.” 

Paradke  Iteijmned,  B.  i\'. 
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The  earliest  Liitin  poet  whose  name  and  of  wliose  writings 
some  fragments  have  survived  his  age,  is  Ennius.  He  wrote 
eigliteen  books  of  annals,  in  hexameters,  in  language  generally 
rude  and  unpolished,  but  replete  with  fire  and  nervous  com¬ 
pression.  Lyric,  satiric,  and  even  tragic  poetry  he  cultivated 
by  turns.  It  was  on  his  tombstone  or  monument  that  the 
expressive  ei)itaph  was  inscribed  : — 

“  As](ieito,  O  fives,  senis  Eniii  im.agini’  fnrniain, 

Hie  vestrum  panxit  maxima  facta  i)atrum. 

Nemo  me  laerimis  deeoret  nec  funcra  fletu 
Faxit.  Cur?  Volito  viva’ per  ora  virum.” 

The  mantle  of  Ennius  seems  to  have  fallen  with  greater 
and  less  proportions  on  riautus  and  Terence.  Tlie  former  is 
marked  by  a  broad,  if  not  licentious  humour.  He  aimed  at  a 
present  but  great  popularity  with  au  age  too  rude  to  ai)preciate 
the  delicacies  of  the  better  comedy,  or  the  strokes  of  a  culti¬ 
vated  ta.ste.  Nor  did  he  mind  the  injury  he  inflicted  on 
morality,  if  the  brilliancy  of  the  blow  elicited  tlie  admiration 
of  the  reader  or  spectator.  To  shine  and  sparkle  was  his  aim. 
To  be  almost  buried  is  consequently  his  tloom. 

Tereiute  was  of  a  very  different  genius,  taste,  and  andntion. 
His  comedies  have  a  divine  salt.  Elegance  of  expression, 
delicacy  of  thought,  and  a  felicity  of  style,  among  the  Latins 
uni([ue  and  alone,  arc  the  high  characteristics  of  his  muse. 
Tlie  crowd  may  have  lauglied  more  heartily  at  tlie  grotesque 
burtbonery  of  Plautus,  but  the  learned  and  tlie  cultivated  still 
admire  the  language  and  the  thoughts  of  Terence.  Yet  Terence 
was  a  foreigner. 

Subsecpicnt  to  these,  a  number  of  writers,  who.se  works  have 
generally  perished,  made  their  dehut.  Comjiaratively,  however, 
there  is  a  gap  till  the  names  of  Cmsar  and  Cicero  illume  the 
literary  horizon,  and  shed  an  undying  halo  over  the  now  barbar¬ 
ous  spots  they  consecrated  by  their  graves  anil  allied  to  their 
liistory.  Had  Cicero  been  a  Greek,  he  would  have  rivalled 
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Demosthenes,  if  not  in  the  terseness  certainly  in  the  harmony 
and  artistic  structure  of  his  orations.  The  Latin  ton;;uc  is 
essentially  stilty.  It  wants  the  (lu(;tility  of  the  Greek.  It 
looks  like  the  product  of  the  crucible  rather  than  the  spontane¬ 
ous  efflux  of  vigorous  thought  ripened  in  action,  in  sympathy, 
in  the  fields  of  nature,  and  in  the  forum.  Cicero  felt  the 
deficiencies  of  his  mother-tongue,  and  thereby  evinces  in  every 
.sentence  his  chief  anxiety  to  be,  not  ivhat  to  say,  but  how  to 
say  it.  The  result  is,  you  admire  the  orator  and  forget  the  end. 
You  see  the  fingers  of  art  and  the  tracery  of  design  when  you 
ought  to  be  made  to  feel  the  fervid  passion  and  the  burning 
enthusiasm  that  rise  from  the  magnitude  of  the  object  or  the 
interests  at  stake.  With  all  his  defects,  however,  he  still 
remains  one  of  the  master-lights  of  ancient  days — the  most 
accomplished  orator  of  Rome.  Ciesar  has  been  renowned  as 
an  orator.  We  know  him  chiefly  as  a  historian  ;  but  judging 
from  such  fragments  of  his  speaking  as  have  reached  us,  and 
from  tlie  estimate  of  his  contemi)oraries,  we  are  disposed  to 
assign  him  no  low  place.  Simplicity  and  a  business-like 
address  seem  to  have  been  his  chief  features.  A  sort  of  Duke- 
(d-Wellington  style,  whether  we  read  his  despatches  or  his 
sj)eeches,  was  the  halut  of  Ciesar.  Italy  never  reached  the 
glory  of  Greece  in  oratory  any  more  than  in  poetry.  Mightier 
spirits  than  those  Rome  gave  birth  to  would  have  also  failed. 
History  was,  lierhaps,  more  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  Latin 
tongue  than  oratory  or  poetry.  Accordingly,  Livy  and  Sallust 
have  attained  great  celebrity  as  hi.storians,  and  will  bear  to  Ire 
compared  with  the  first  writers  of  national  annals  in  ancient 
or  modern  times.  The  warm,  eloquent,  and  vivid  portraitures 
of  Livy,  and  the  irhilosoirhic  and  profound  wisdom  of  Sallust, 
condjine  to  give  a  high  character  to  the  literature  of  the  land 
that  gave  tlieni  birth.  In  their  respective  styles,  they  are  of 
great  excellence.  Their  names  alone  are  sufficient  to  immor¬ 
talize  the  language  of  a  Goth.  Contemporaneou.s,  or  subse- 
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qiient  to  these,  were  Horace  and  Virgil, — both  plagiarists,  yet 
both  poets  of  true  vein  and  of  vast  and  varied  compass.  The 
odes  of  Horace,  whether  they  breathe  the  fire  of  patriotic 
enthusiasm  or  the  language  of  flattery  and  adulation,  are  full 
of  vivacity,  of  genius,  and  of  happy  strokes.  The  calm  and 
(piiescence  of  his  style,  which  have  been  regarded  as  tlie  fruits 
of  otium  cum  dignitate,  are  rather,  we  surmise,  the  evidence  of 
the  ease  he  felt,  the  control  he  exercised,  and  the  plenitude 
with  which  he  threw  hiimself  into  every  subject  he  touched. 
It  is  true,  painfully  true,  that  licentious  allusions  iire  too  fre¬ 
quently  transparent  through  the  rich  imagery  in  wliich  he 
wraps  tliem  ;  but  these  were  alike  the  sins  of  the  age  and  of 
the  poet,  and  the  wonder  is  that  conscience,  unenlightened  as 
it  was  by  the  rays  of  revealed  trutli,  retained  so  much  empire 
as  to  iiisist  on  figure  wherever  fancy  ran  riot.  His  satires, 
notwithstanding  their  pungency  and  terseness,  are  fitted  to 
make  men  laugh  at  vice  rather  than  detest  it.  He  plays  witli 
evil.  Juvenal  alone  rebukes  it.  Horace  was  tlie  merry  jester, 
using  men’s  wickedness  as  anotlier  would  use  tlicir  follies,  to 
minister  merriment  to  every  one  disposed  to  laugh.  Juvenal 
is  the  stern  censor,  the  unbending  rebuker  of  vice  and  evil 
wlierever  he  found  tliem.  Tlie  A  rt  of  Poetry  is  jicrhaps  the 
most  celebrated  production  of  Horace.  Its  aphorisms,  its  good 
sense,  its  exquisite  literary  jirecepts,  its  apt  illustrations,  and 
its  neat  and  epigrammatic  style,  render  it  justly  pojiular  with 
every  classic  scholar. 

Virgil,  we  suspect,  was,  from  first  to  last,  a  sort  of  French 
liolisher  of  other  men's  literary  property.  The  J'hmd  is 
clearly  destitute  of  originality  in  its  conception.  Its  beautiful 
style,  its  exquisite  colouring,  its  happy  illustrations,  are  the 
progeny  of  Virgil  :  but  his  characters  want  sharpness  of  out¬ 
line.  They  are  softened  down  and  subdued  into  thin  and 
evanescent  shadows.  We  read  their  names  and  their  early 
history,  and  by  and  by  lose  our  interest  in  their  fate  and  for- 
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tune.  It  is  the  lieight  of  folly  to  institute  u  comparison  between 
Virgil  and  Homer.  The  chiselled  heroes  of  the  one,  and  the  half- 
deeii)hered  shadowy  characters  of  the  other,  cannot  he  compared. 
The  bold  alto-relievo  on  which  Ulysses  and  Achilles  stand 
forth, — the  main  objects  to  the  mind  of  the  readers,  and  the 
absorbing  subjects  of  the  story  evoking  our  .syinjiathies  and 
interest  from  their  (Wmt  to  their  departure, — ^are  lasting 
memorials  of  the  master-spirit  who  struck  them  out ;  whereas, 
the  dim,  hieroglyphic  shapes  that  flicker  on  the  page  of  Virgil 
fail  to  strike  and  ultimately  cease  to  be  thought  of  amid  the 
poli.shed  transparency  through  which  they  are  faintly  traced, 
and  amid  the  rich  and  poetic  diction  in  which,  like  flies  in 
amber,  they  are  embalmed. 

Virgil  and  Horace  also  can  neither  be  contrasted  nor  com¬ 
pared.  They  are  in  no  respect  alike.  Their  moral  characters 
differed  as  imich,  perhaps,  as  their  ])oetic  tastes.  The  pride  of 
the  jtrothje  of  Mecienas  vented  itself  in — 

“E.segi  nionmnontuni  aero  |>urenniu.s.” 

The  modesty  of  the  Mantuan  bard  expressed  itself  in  the 
epitaph, — 

“.Mantua  me  gcnuit  ;  (.'alabri  rapuero  ;  tenet  nnnc 
Parthenope  :  eeeini  paseua,  rura,  duces.’’ 

Juvenal  was  the  jirince  of  satirist.s.  He  la.shed  the  fools 
and  follies  of  the  age  with  exterminating  pungency,  and  de¬ 
nounced  the  vices  of  his  contemporaries  with  a  precision,  a 
moral  tone,  and  a  merciless  severity  which  indicate  a  state  of 
moral  feeling  almost  alone  in  the  dissolute  age  in  which  he 
lived.  He  was  almost  the  last  of  the  Latin  poets.  The  harp 
of  Liitium  was  broken  in  his  hands.  The  muses  retired  to 
sleep  amid  the  monuments  of  pristine  greatness  and  the  ruins 
of  hoary  magnificence,  till  the  stamp  of  the  foot  of  Petrarch 
and  Dante  and  Ariosto  evoked  them  from  the  hidden  recesses 
again  to  fill  Rome  with  their  minstrelsy  and  Europe  with 
their  fame. 
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Propertius,  Persius,  and  Ovid  liavc  each  their  excellencies, 
but  none  of  tliein  would  have  immortalized  the  country  of  their 
birth.  Tibullus  is,  perhaps,  the  only  other  poet  of  that  era 
who  seems  to  have  l)een  possessed  of  genuine  poetic  mind. 
His  poetry  is  peculiarly  pensive.  It  is  iidaid,  not  with  fancy, 
but  personal  experience.  It  is  the  echo  of  his  own  sorrows  ; 
it  therefore  breathes  an  air  of  reality  that  never  fails  to  give 
interest  even  to  the  most  trivial  things.  Sentiments,  fresh  and 
tnily  ])oetie,  are  embosomed  in  his  elegies. 

Seneca  and  Pliny  stand  out  of  the  all-encompassing  degrada¬ 
tion  of  the  latter  days  of  Roman  literature,  inelanelioly  me¬ 
mentos  of  departed  glory.  The  style  of  these  writers  is  of 
brass  ;  rude,  barbarous,  unidiomatic.  Tacitus  alone  redeemed 
his  age.  The  Life  <>f  A<jrici>la  is  perhaps  the  most  exquisite 
piece  of  biography  in  any  tongue  ;  and  its  approximations  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  future  seem  to  have  been  aided  by  that  light 
which  broke  forth  in  the  East,  to  which,  in  his  ignorance, 
Tacitus  gave  the  name  of  exeernhiUs  mperstitio.  But  his  style 
is  abrupt,  artificial,  and  affected.  He  laboured  to  be  profound, 
and  became  obscure.  Both  Tacitus  and  Lucan  seem  to  have 
been  the  la.st  rallying  effort  of  Roman  genius  ;  the  fitful  glare 
of  exiuring  mind.  Roman  freedom  and  Roman  literature 
waned  and  withered  away.  The  despotism  of  her  own 
Emperors  and  the  breath  of  the  Gothic  invaders  combined  to 
blast  the  last  flowers  of  Parnassus,  and  to  dry  up  the  almost 
expended  streamlets  of  Helicon.  A  fever  age  set  in  ;  the 
enthusiasm,  the  feeling,  the  fruits  all  savoured  of  the  hothouse 
or  of  disciisc.  One  or  two  redeeming  spirits  only  shot  up  into 
prominence.  Arrian,  Lucian,  and  Longinus  arose,  like  ivy- 
plants,  from  the  ruins  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  empires, 
and  gr<aced  as  well  as  supiiorted  the  cruud)ling  fabric.  The 
criticisms  of  Longinus  iTidicate  great  learning,  much  acuteness, 
and  no  mean  refinement  of  taste. 

The  sun  of  Greece  and  Italy  set  at  length  in  barbarism  and 
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darkness  ;  the  mind  of  nations,  like  tlie  soil  of  nature,  re- 
quiriii",  peradventure,  to  lie  fallow  for  a  season  to  prepare  it 
to  bear  yet  more  luxuriant  harvests.  One  remarkable  fact 
must  strike  every  reader  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  intellect 
and  its  offspring  in  these  ancient  nations — viz.,  the  insufficiency 
of  mere  secular  and  intellectual  knowledge  to  arrest  national 
decline.  Monuments  of  genius,  ennobling  to  the  race,  appeared 
on  every  acre  of  Greece.  Lights  of  unjiaralleled  splendour 
shone  in  rich  constellations  around  the  thrones  of  the  Cie.sars. 
Sculpture,  painting,  poetry,  mathematics,  arose  to  the  very 
maximum  of  excellence  ;  and  yet  by  their  very  shrines,  and 
under  their  unclouded  sunshine,  the  nations  out  of  which  they 
sprung  melted  away  and  were  merged  in  the  obscurity  and 
ignorance  of  seven  or  eight  centuries.  ]\Iere  secular  knowledge 
has  no  antiseptic  power.  Alone,  it  is  salt  without  its  savour. 
It  may  grace,  but  it  cannot  prevent  ruin.  It  may  be  a  halo 
on  the  graves  of  nations,  but  it  cannot  render  these  graves 
vocal  with  the  tones  of  coming  resurrection,  or  impregnate  the 
nations  themselves  with  immortality. 

One  painful  fact  is  obvious  on  the  face  of  all  ancient  hi.story  ; 
the  common  people  were  not  only  kcj)t  in  slavery,  but  in  a 
stiite  of  deplorable  ignorance.  Many  causes  will  account  for 
this.  The  canaille — the  ol  iroAAot — were  never  looked  on  in 
that  lofty  and  enduring  light  in  which  they  are  regarded  in 
Christian  lands.  They  were  the  drudges  and  the  servitors  of  the 
philosophers,  the  statesmen,  and  the  warriors — the  lu'asts  of 
burden — the  helots  of  the  earth.  They  had  a  birth-day  and  a 
death- day  ;  a  commencement  and  a  close  of  their  being  on 
earth.  Their  i)hysical  comfort  was  their  summum  honnm.  in 
the  universal  estimate  ;  their  glory  the  toughness  of  their 
muscles,  and  the  beauty  and  proportions  of  their  frames. 
There  was  not  seen  in  the  helot’s  breast  the  germ  and  nuli- 
ment  of  an  endless  being,  a  fragment  of  eternity  ;  and  no 
treatment  which  excludes  this  great  idea  can  elevate  or  refine. 
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They  had  no  seventh  portion  of  time  allotted  to  rest  and  to 
moral  investigation.  No  Sabbath  sun  ever  shone  on  them. 
No  diiy  overtook  them  on  which  thcj'  conld  burst  the  chains 
that  bound  them  to  the  oar,  and  hold  free  and  full  communion 
with  the  Father  of  spirits.  There  was  no  {)ress  able  to 
multiply  and  diffuse  the  maxims  of  sages,  the  presniptions 
of  virtue. 

Under  the  insjiiration  of  Chri.stianity,  literature  begins  to 
rise  from  a  lowly  shrub,  creeping  upon  earth,  and  interweaving 
itself  with  ruins  and  decay,  and  to  lift  its  branches  to  the 
heavens,  giving  refre.shing  shelter  to  mankind,  and  communi¬ 
cating  beauty  to  the  world.  Let  it  only  be  graded  on  the 
Tree  of  Life,  and  it  will  wave  with  golden  fruit.  Heretofore 
it  has  borne  but  crabs — sour  to  the  taste,  and  unfit  for  food, 
even  when  outwardly  beautiful  to  the  eye.  rarnassus  must  be 
improved  by  accessions  from  Mount  Zion,  and  Helicon  filled 
with  sweetened  and  living  waters  ;  and  the  pilgrim  poets  that 
dwell  amid  these  ancient  resting-places  must  look  up  for 
a  richer  inspiration  than  Apollo  or  the  IMuses  can  yield  them. 
Apart  from  every  other  and  loftier  consideration,  Christianity 
is  a  new  world ;  and  presents  in  that  new  world  a  new  and 
loftier  eminence,  standing  on  which  we  can  trace  more  lucidly 
the  sympathies,  relationships,  harmonies,  and  extended  treasures 
of  the  old. 

It  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  literature  is  the  only  child 
of  time,  of  earth,  and  of  mundane  birth,  that  is  likely  to  be 
contemporaneous  with  the  dispensation  in  which  we  play  a 
part.  Every  vestige  of  the  j)roductions  of  the  pencil  and  the 
chisel  have  jiartly  disappeared,  and  are  doomed  soon  to  disap¬ 
pear  altogether.  Of  the  paintings  of  Apelles,  of  the  statues  of 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  the  names  only  survive.  The  h.ammcr 
of  the  Goth  and  the  battering-ram  of  the  barbarian,  aided  by 
time,  have  scattered  the  productions  of  years  of  inten.se  study 
and  of  masterly  genius  to  the  winds  and  the  waters  of  the 
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Mediterranean  Sea.  Nor  is  tliere  much  greater  guarantee  that 
those  wliich  remain  and  are  carefully  protected  will  last  for  ever. 
The  sands  of  the  desert  are  rapidly  engulfing  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt,  so  much  so,  that  the  writings  of  Young  and  Champollion 
will  alone  perpetuate  the  mysterious  hieroglyphicsof  the  Egyptian 
priesthood.  A  maniac  nearly  reduced  York  Minster  to  a  mass 
of  smoking  ruins,  and  careless  workmen  all  but  completed  what 
the  madman  lx>gnn.  A  blow  of  a  hammer  may  finish  the  Venus 
de  Medici,  and  an  earthquake  or  a  fire  consume  the  frescoes  and 
mosaics  and  chef  d' oeuvres  of  the  masters  of  Itidy.  But  the 
poems  of  Homer  (older  than  any  of  the  productions  referred  to), 
the  writings  of  Thucydides  .and  Herodotus  and  Xenoj)hon, 
covered  with  the  hoar  of  two  thousand  years,  have  reached  us, 
nearly  every  sentence  as  it  flowed  from  the  writers’  pen,  and 
denuded  of  not  one  atom  of  that  mighty  magic  which  summons 
up  the  hero,  the  battle-field,  the  march,  the  loves  and  lives  of 
past  mankind,  and  presents  all  as  in  a  rich  panorama  before 
us.  Words,  unlike  colours,  can  be  copied  without  loss  of  tone 
or  power.  Hence  the  vehicles  of  poetry  are  fixed  and  per¬ 
manent  ;  those  of  painting  evanescent.  The  former  may  be 
multiplied  till  every  one  possesses  the  undiluted  emanations  of 
genius  ;  the  latter  can  be  in  possession  of  one  only,  and  cannot 
Ih;  multiplied.  It  may  l)e  imitated  and  coi)ied,  but  the  genius 
of  the  original  too  often  evaporates  in  the  process. 

We  hasten  to  touch  on  literature  as  it  existed  in  the  middle 
ages.  Thick  darkness — moral,  spiritual,  and  intellectual — 
brooded  over  Eurojic  ;  during  which  superstition  performed  its 
orgies,  deepened  its  colours,  multiplied  its  rites,  corrupted  its 
preachers,  till  it  became  a  fixture,  an  iceberg,  at  the  Council 
of  Trent.  Out  of  the  dismal  chaos,  at  the  close  of  the  sixth 
centuiy,  the  Arabian  impostor,  Mohammed,  shot  up  a  lurid 
light  from  the  dense  and  corrupting  mass.  His  fierce  enthu¬ 
siasm  struck  the  millions  that  were  sick  of  vegetating,  and  his 
licentious  doctrines  secured  converts  at  every  footstep,  and  the 
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descendants  of  those  churches  which  the  venerable  and  holy 
John  presided  over  became  so  dead  and  diseased  that  they 
abandoned  the  faitli  of  the  Son  t)f  God,  and  embraced  that 
of  one  who  was  yet  more  depraved  than  Barabbas.  It  seems 
tlie  Koran  was  the  production  of  pens  versed  in  literature. 
Mohammed  himself  w^as  illiterate,  and  never  could  have  written 
the  jiure  and  classic  Arabic  of  the  Koran.  Such  was  the 
spread  and  ascendency  of  Mohammedanism  that  Omar  burned 
the  famous  library  of  Alexandria  on  the  strength  of  the  bar¬ 
barous  pretext,  that  if  the  books  w'ere  accordant  with  the 
Koran  they  were  useless,  and  if  contrary  to  it  they  were  in¬ 
jurious.  By  and  by  the  Arabs  began  to  have  a  relish  for  the 
remains  of  Grecian  literature,  and  extensively  translated  and 
illustrated  the  classics  into  their  native  tongue.  These,  strange 
enough,  were  retranslated  into  European  languages.  This, 
however,  was  not  a  mere  resumption  of  their  own  on  the  part 
of  Europeans.  They  received  with  the  cai)ital,  compound 
interest.  The  Arabians  embosomed  in  the  crystallization  t)f  the 
East  the  dry  details  and  abstract  subtleties  which  formed  the 
comments  and  other  exegeses  of  the  West,  and  with  their 
translations  remitted  tales  of  exquisite  construction,  and  poetry 
replete  with  beauty.  Persia,  the  land  of  the  fire-worshippers 
and  the  Magi,  also  contributed  its  resources  ;  and  again  w'.'is  it 
demonstrated  in  the  experience  of  the  world  that  not  only  did 
knowledge  originate  in  the  East  and  travel  westwards,  but  its 
extinguished  torch  had  to  be  relighted  in  the  Ijand  of  the  Sun. 
Under  the  sway  of  the  Abassides  and  other  families.  Oriental 
literature  threatened  to  rival  the  Grecian  ;  and  the  rays  that 
sprung  uj)  around  the  thrones  of  suca-essive  caliphates  shot  west¬ 
ward,  till  Eurojie  caught  again  her  departed  fires  and  cherished 
in  her  bosom  the  mighty  race  that  now  distinguish  her. 

From  the  Arabic  and  Persian  literature  the  Provencal  ob¬ 
viously  sprung.  The  songs  of  the  Troubadours  bear  distinct 
signatures  of  an  Eastern  ))arentag(!. 
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The  greatest  patrons  of  literature  in  the  middle  ages  were 
Charlemagne  and  our  own  Alfred,  w'ho  rose  above  their  age 
like  Corinthian  columns  on  a  desert  of  ruins,  and  became  the 
nuclei  of  civilisation  and  literary  life.  The  pure  product  of 
the  middle  ages  was  made  up  of  the  scholastic  subtleties  which 
I)erplexed  men’s  understandings,  confused  their  wits,  but, 
perhaps,  like  tlie  covering  tliat  preserves  the  insect  till  the 
spring,  protected  the  germs  of  Christianity  from  the  fierce 
elements  that  were  near  it,  till  it  felt  the  warmth  and  heard 
the  voice  of  that  moral  spring — the  Reformation  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Toward  the  close  of  the  long  night  of 
literature,  Italy  began  to  show  symptoms  of  returning  day. 
Unexpectedly,  as  a  sun-burst,  Dante  arose  and  demonstrated 
in  his  Divine  Comedy  the  resources  of  his  genius,  the  flexibi¬ 
lities  and  energy  of  his  mother-tongue,  and  the  commanding 
stores  of  knowledge  he  possessed.  Petrarch  also  soon  appearetl, 
overflowing  with  tliought  and  irrepressible  passion,  and  finding 
in  the  silver-toned  Italian  a  meet  vehicle  for  his  fervid  and 
consuming  feelings  ;  and  the  prose  and  poetry  of  Italy,  the 
former  in  the  pages  of  the  Decameron,  and  the  latter,  in  the 
•strains  of  Dante  and  Petrarch,  rose  to  the  highest  excellence. 
What  can  excel  the  exquisite  feeling  displayed  in  the  following 
sonnet  of  Petrarch  on  the  death  of  Laura  ? — 

“  (Jli  ocelli  di  ch’  io  parlai  si  caldameiitc, 

E  le  braceia,  e  le  niaiii,  e  i  piedi,  e  ’1  viso  ; 

Pile  in’  avean  si  da  me  stes.so  diviso  ; 

E  fatto  singular  dell’  altra  gente, 
be  erespe  cbiome  d’or  pnro  lucente, 

E  ’1  lanipeggiar  dell’  angelico  riso, 

<  'he  solean  far  in  terra  un  paradise  ; 

I’oca  jiolvere  son  clie  nulla  sente  ; 

I'id  io  jmr  vivo  ;  onde  ini  doglio  ;  e  sdegno, 
lliinaso  senza  ’1  lunie  ch’  aniai  tanto. 

In  gran  fortnna,  e  ’n  disarmato  legno. 

Or  sia  qni  fine  al  mio  amoroso  canto  : 
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Secca  {;  la  vena  dell’  usato  ingegno, 

E  la  cetera  iiiia  rivolta  in  piaiito.” 

Literally,  “  Those  eyes  of  which  I  si)oke  so  warmly,  and  the 
arms,  and  the  hands,  and  the  feet,  and  the  face,  which  have 
robbed  me  of  myself,  and  made  me  different  from  others — 
those  crisped  locks  of  pure  shining  gold,  and  the  lightning  of 
that  angelical  smile,  which  used  to  make  a  heaven  upon  earth, 
are  now  a  little  dust  which  feels  nothing,  and  I  still  remain. 
Wherefore  I  lament  and  disdain  myself,  left  without  the  light 
which  I  loved  so  much  in  a  troubled  sea,  and  with  dismantled 
bark.  Here,  then,  must  end  all  my  amorous  songs.  Dry  is 
the  vein  of  my  exhausted  genius,  and  my  lyre  answers  only  in 
lamentations.” 

We  must  not,  however,  s\ippose  that  Petrarch  dissolved  his 
genius  in  tears  and  softness  only.  He  could  speak  in  tones  of 
stem  and  righteous  rebuke.  He  lashed  the  corruptions  of  tin; 
pontificate  in  words  of  thunder  ;  and  showed  that  through  the 
over-eclipsing  darkness  of  Popery  he  saw  bright  Ijeains  of  truth. 
Read  the  following  picture  of  the  Papacy  ; — 

“  Fontana  di  dolore,  albergo  d’  ira, 

Scola  d’  errori,  e  teiniiio  <l’  oresia  ; 

Oiii  lioma,  or  Uabilonia  falsa,  e  ria, 

Per  cui  tanto  piagne,  e  si  sosjiira  ; 

()  fucina  d’inganni,  o  prigion  (lira, 

Ove  ’1  buon  more  e  ’1  mal  si  nutrc,  e  eria ; 

Di  I’iri  bifi  rno  ;  iin  gran  iniracol  sia, 

Se  Oristo  teco  al  fine  non  s’adira.” 

“  Fountain  of  grief,  aliode  of  anger. 

School  of  errors,  and  temjde  of  heresy  ; 

Formerly  Koine,  now  Babylon  false  and  guilty. 

Through  wliom  there  arc  so  many  tears  and  sighs  ; 

O  mistress  of  deceit,  O  prison  of  anger. 

Where  the  good  perish,  and  the  bad  are  cherished  and 
engendered, 

Jfell  of  the  liiung  !  it  will  be  a  great  miracle 
If  Christ  is  not  angry  with  thee  at  last.” 
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We  find  soon  after  this  tlie  development  of  a  new  sehool  in 
the  midst  of  Germany,  that  of  the  Mimiesingers,  whose  ranks 
enrolled  prinees  and  nohles,  and  whose  strains  were  alike  lieroic, 
erotic,  tender,  and  descriptive.  Many  very  beautiful  fragments 
of  their  writings  still  survive. 

Lights  sjirung  up  in  various  directions  toward  the  dawn  of 
that  new  cycle  which  has  told  so  powerfully  on  the  character  and 
destinies  of  the  world  and  of  mankind — the  Reformation.  No 
vigorous  literature  could  spring  up  and  per[)etuate  its  progress  on 
a  moral  soil  so  corruj)t  :»s  that  which  2)receded  the  Reformation. 

True  literary  freedom  and  expansion  is  essentially  the  fruit 
of  a  {nire  and  primitive  Christianity.  It  has  been  under  the 
wing  of  Protestantism  that  fruits  of  beauty  lasting  as  the  prin- 
cijdes  from  which  they  sprung  have  been  nurtured.  Dante  and 
Petrarch  poured  forth  the  ett’usions  of  their  genius  in  banish¬ 
ment  ;  Boccaccio  was  surrounded  by  envenomed  enemies,  and 
a  superstitious  and  exasi)erated  i)ricsthood  ;  Ariosto  starved  ; 
Tasso  died  in  poverty  and  de.spair ;  Cervantes  had  to  work 
night  and  day  for  bread  ;  Machiavelli  was  the  victim  of  the 
powerful  and  bitter  despots  of  Medici.  Galileo  dare  not  pro 
claim  the  findings  of  iiuhiction  amidst  the  slaves  and  serfs  of 
the  Papal  pricstliood  ;  freedom  dare  not  breathe  where  pure 
faith  has  not  cleared  the  moral  atmos{)here  ;  truth  dare  not  be 
uttered  where  right  religion  stands  not  by  to  rellect,  and  mul 
tiply,  and  guanl  her  echoes.  To  show  how  little  the  priests 
of  a  dark  superstition  value  the  encouragement  of  literature, 
we  may  state  that  the  monks  were  wont  to  sell  to  bookbinders 
the  most  j»recious  mauuscrij)ts  of  ancient  Greece ;  and  the  cali- 
graphists  belonging  to  those  unclean  locusts  were  in  the  habit  of 
obliterating,  by  a  chemical  i)rocess,  the  w'ritings  of  Cicero,  Livy, 
and  Jo.sephus,  in  order  that  they  might  write  on  the  jrarchment 
lying  legends  of  saints.  The  Ablni  Mai  traced  several  orations 
of  (.'icero  under  some  barbarous  monkish  rhymes,  and  somt' 
others  inscribed  with  the  canons  of  a  general  council. 
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Tlie  Mohainmedans  and  Romanists  of  the  middle  ages,  discord¬ 
ant  in  some  minor  points,  have  many  cdiaractoristics  in  common. 
Their  hatred  of  literature,  and  their  zeal  in  destroying  all 
momunents  of  its  beauties,  liave  kept  pace.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  manuscrii)ts  of  the  most  valuable  kind  wore 
deliberately  burnt  by  the  Turks  at  the  sacking  of  Constan¬ 
tinople.  The  clioieest  productions  of  tlie  ancient  world  were 
de.stroyed  at  the  burning  of  the  library  of  Alexandria,  by  the 
Saracens.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1  400,  scarcely  any  book 
besides  missals  was  found  in  Rome. 

Most  certainly  we  of  this  age  possess  scoj)e  for  the  exiu’ession 
of  mind  in  all  the  formulas  of  speech  and  human  utterance 
such  as  the  ancient  rej)ublic8  never  realized.  If  in  modern 
times  our  literature  pines,  and  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  ancient, 
the  true  cause  must  be  in  ourselves,  and  not  in  our  circum¬ 
stances.  We  have  the  accumulated  fruits  of  induction — the 
leading-strings  of  profound  experience  through  all  the  labyrinths 
of  human  investigation  ;  our  knowledge  of  the  once-buried 
treasures  of  geology,  of  the  forms  and  classitication  of  minerals, 
of  the  stars  in  the  firmament,  and  of  the  fiowers  in  the  field  ; 
our  intimacy  with  the  secrets  of  nature  as  divulged  in  chemis¬ 
try,  and  with  the  proj)erties  of  all  productions  ;  and  these, 
thrice  illumined  by  the  lights  and  glories  of  revealed  religion, 
place  us  on  a  point  from  which  we  command  the  resources  of 
the  universe,  and,  if  possessed  of  geniius,  we  may  breathe  into 
them  (piickening  energy,  and  render  them  the  formulas  of  a 
great  and  sublime  literature.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  fields 
of  nature  are  ever  varying,  and  ever  beautiful  ;  its  lights  and 
shadows  j)rcsent  ever  endless  and  ever  evancsscent  loveliness. 
We  only  want  mind  to  stamp  ui>on  the  ore  the  shape  and  the 
superscription  of  its  might,  to  set  forth  its  compressed  and 
selected  imaginings  in  lucid  order,  and  in  striking  forms.  It 
is  not  at  present  an  increased  importation  of  raw  material  we 
want, — it  is  rather  an  increase  of  intellectual  might  concen- 
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tratcd  and  converging  on  the  materials  already  subjected  to  our 
use.  We  can  conceive  no  greater  mischief  than  dormant  intel¬ 
lect  enshrined  in  material  but  dumb  creation,  or  embalmed 
like  a  fly  in  amber,  visible  by  another  light,  and  its  torpor  the 
only  condition  visible.  We  are  persuaded  that  mental  power 
has  not  reached  its  maximum  even  in  Milton  or  in  Shakspere  ; 
mightier  conquests  are  still  before  it.  More  magnificent  monu¬ 
ments  still  remain  ;  let  not  those  raised  by  the  master-spirits 
of  the  past  be  used  as  mausolea,  wherein  shall  be  entombed 
the  souls  of  the  present ;  but  rather  as  scaffolding  to  yet  more 
gorgeous  and  glorious  erections — as  platforms  on  which  genius 
shall  feed  high  its  giant  strength,  and  prepare  and  plume  itself 
for  a  more  sublime  flight. 

In  speaking  of  the  literature  of  England,  I  might  dwell  on 
the  all  but  obsolete  l)eauties  of  Chaucer  and  others,  his  cotem¬ 
poraries  and  immediate  successors ;  but  I  prefer  to  hasten 
onward  to  the  era  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  whole  literary  firma¬ 
ment  glowed  with  new  splendour.  I  can  give  but  specimens 
few  and  far  between.  Two  lights,  pre-eminent  in  grandeur, 
and  sure  to  live  while  the  language  of  England  lives,  we  select 
from  this  era,  for  your  especial  admiration.  Hooker  and  Shak¬ 
spere  ;  tlie  former  profoundly  versed  in  the  revealed  will,  the 
latter  in  the  created  workmanship,  of  God  ;  the  one  the  most 
luminous  expositor  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  ;  the  other,  the 
I  most  startling  and  faithful  expounder  of  all  tlie  i)ages,  mental  and 

material,  of  the  Book  of  Nature.  Hooker,  in  his  solemn  i)eriods, 
tells  us  of  God,  and  of  his  glory,  his  attributes,  and  interposition 
I  of  mercy,  in  and  through  the  Eternal  Son,  as  though  a  live  coal 

1  from  the  altar  had  touched  his  heart,  and  a  divine  insjtiration 

!  directed  his  pen.  Shakspere  lays  ban;  all  the  springs,  and 

-  motives,  and  loves,  and  hatreds  of  humanity,  as  though  he 

:  were  most  at  home  where  all  men  besides  were  in  perph'xity. 

1  In  language  of  extraordinary  transparency — so  transparent  that 

I  the  most  illiterate  reader  sees  in  it  his  profoundest  thoughts — 

1 

i 
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he  reasons,  reflects,  deciphers,  elevates,  rouses,  or  depresses, 
as  if  he  wielded  some  mysterious  rod  of  no  ordinary  magic. 
Hooker  flings  across  the  solemn  firmament  of  heaven  the  rainbow 
lilies  and  glories  of  Deity.  Shaksfiere  brings  before  you,  in  suc¬ 
cession,  all  the  kaleidoscope  tints  and  shapes  of  our  humanity. 

Immediately  succeeding  these,  as  if  to  perpetuate  and  spread 
the  same  splendour,  Milton  shoots  forth,  the  Poet  of  Paradise, 
in  its  spring  of  beauty  and  its  autumn  of  decay.  Whether  he 
soars  among  the  seraphim  in  heaven,  or  relates  the  converse  of 
Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise,  or  walks  the  burning  floors  of  Pan¬ 
demonium,  he  displays  that  loftiness  of  thought,  and  grandeur 
of  movement,  that  awe  the  heart  and  stir  to  its  deepest  depths 
the  human  soul,  with  themes  infinitely  more  glorious  than  those 
of  Homer,  and  Hesiod,  and  Virgil  ;  he  combined  a  genius,  an 
erudition,  a  gorgeousness  of  e.xpression,  singular,  peculiar,  and  of 
enduring  fascination.  He  does  not  falter  a  moment  in  his  up- 
wanl  ascent  to  the  gates  of  eternal  day,  nor  does  he  shrink  from 
descending  to  delineate  the  realms  of  the  lost.  The  vast,  the 
colossal,  are  the  delight  of  Milton.  The  revenge,  the  pride,  and 
the  writhing  misery  of  the  archangel  fallen,  are  described  w’ith 
a  force  we  feel,  but  cannot  give  expression  to.  Nor  less  terri¬ 
fically  told,  are  the  intermingling  horrors  of  hell’s  dread  con¬ 
cave — the  burning  throne,  the  scorching  diadem,  and  the  blazing 
palace  are  pre-eminently  sublime. 

But  Milton  can  breathe  the  tender  and  the  beautiful  also. 
He  passes  with  ease  from  Satan,  throned  in  burning  misery,  to 
Adam  and  Eve  walking  in  golden  groves,  or  “  emparadised  in 
each  other’s  arms.”  Whether  he  evokes  fiends  “from  the  vasty 
deep,”  or  summons  angels  down  from  their  starry  thrones,  or 
smiles  in  Paradise,  amid  soft  and  solemn  breathing  sounds,  or 
thunders  in  the  concave  of  hell,  he  is  equally  great.  Tlie  pur¬ 
suit  of  sen.sual  pleasures  enervates  and  degrades  the  soul  ;  the 
perusal  of  the  strains  of  the  bard  of  Paradise  delight,  refine,  and 
strengthen. 
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Wordsworth  is  a  true  poet.  His  real  taste  and  severe  sim¬ 
plicity  subjected  him  to  tlie  bitterc'st  sarcasm  of  contemporary 
criticism.  The  la.st  century  was  not  jjrei)ared  for  so  real  a 
poet ;  tlie  iwesent  does  him  homage.  He  looks  at  nothing 
second-hand.  He  judges  nothing  from  its  outward  aspect  only. 
His  soul 

“  Pierces  this  dim  universe  like  light,” 

and  sees  beneath  every  form  the  spirit  that  lives  and  shrines 
itself, 

“  A  living  j>resenee  of  the  earth 

that  “  pitches  her  tents  before  him  as  he  moves.” 

Can  anything  be  more  exquisite  than  the  following  sonnet  ? — - 

“  It  is  a  beauteous  evening,  calm  and  free  ; 

The  lioly  time  is  quiet  as  a  nun 
Breathless  with  adoration  ;  the  broad  sun 
Is  sinking  down  in  its  traiiquillity  ; 

TTie  gentleness  of  heaven  is  on  the  sea  : 

Listen  !  the  mighty  Being  is  awake, 

And  doth  with  his  eternal  motion  make 
A  sound  like  thunder- — everlastingly. 

Dear  child  I  dear  girl  that  walkest  with  me  here, 

If  thou  ap]iear  untoueh’il  hy  .solemn  thought. 

Thy  nature  therefore  is  not  less  divine. 

Thou  best  in  Abraham’s  bosom  all  the  year  ; 

And  wor.shipp’st  at  the  Temple's  inner  shrine, 

(iod  being  with  thee  when  wo  know  it  not.” 

Or  can  we  conceive  a  more  perfect  picture  than  that  of 
London,  seen  from  Westminster  Bridge,  at  sunrise  on  a  summer 
morning  1 

“  liarth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair  : 

Dull  would  he  be  of  soul,  who  could  pa.ss  by 
A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty  : 

This  city  now  iloth,  like  a  garment,  wear 
The  beauty  of  the  morning  ;  silent,  bare, 

Shijis,  towers,  domes,  theatres,  and  temples,  lie 
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Open  unto  tlie  fields  and  to  the  sky  ; 

All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless  air. 

Never  did  snn  more  beautifully  steep 
In  his  first  s[)lendour,  valley,  rock,  or  hill ; 

Ne’er  saw  I,  never  felt,  a  ealm  so  deep  ! 

The  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will  ; 

l)ear  Ood,  the  very  hou.ses  seem  asleep. 

And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still.” 

In  Wordswoitli’s  poetry  there  is  nothing  of  the  eplieineral. 
It  is  conceived  in  the  dejiths  of  the  soul,  and  conveys  feelings, 
awakens  sympathies,  and  detects  links  of  heretofore  unseen  con¬ 
nexion,  which  will  make  it  last  with  the  life  of  humanity.  To 
his  eye  the  earth  is  girt  with  an  aureole  of  beauty — lights 
sparkle  on  it  which  dull  eyes  cannot  see — and  jioetry  clothes  it 
lik(!  a  garment.  The  bitter  criticisms  vented  on  his  jwetry,  by 
Jeffrey  and  others,  survive  to  shame  their  writers,  while  they 
serve  to  crown  with  brighter  laurels  the  subject  of  them. 

Coleridge  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  and  most  gifted  genius 
since  the  days  of  Shakspere.  His  powers  of  conversation  were 
unrivalled.  His  prose  writings  are  full  of  profound  and  magni¬ 
ficent  conceptions  ;  and,  after  all,  it  is  said,  his  best  produc¬ 
tions  are  not  equal  to  his  j)ow’ers. 

Who  is  ignorant  of  perhaps  the  iioble.st  poem  in  any  tongue, 
his  “  Hymn  before  Sunrise,  in  the  Valley  of  Chamouni  ”  1 
“  .Silent  eataiacts. 

Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  gates  of  heaven 
Beneath  the  keen  full  moon  ?  Who  bade  the  sun 
Clothe  you  with  rainbows  ?  Who  with  living  flowers 
Of  loveliest  blue  sj.read  garlands  at  your  feet  ? 

(Jod  !  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  nations. 

Answer  !  and  let  the  iee-plains  echo,  (Jod  ; 

Ooil  !  sing  ye  meadow-streams  with  gladsome  voiee  ! 

Ye  pine  groves,  with  your  soft  and  soul-like  sounds  ! 

And  they,  too,  have  a  voiee — yon  piles  of  snow. 

Anil  in  their  perilous  fall  shall  thunder — (Jod  ! 

Ye  living  flowers  that  skirt  the  eternal  frost ! 

Ye  wild-goats  sporting  round  the  eagle’s  nest  1 
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Ye  eagles,  ])laymates  of  the  mountain  storm  ! 

Ye  lightnings,  the  dread  arrows  of  the  clouds  ! 

Ye  signs  and  wonders  of  the  element ! 

Utter  forth — God  ;  and  fill  the  hills  with  jiraise. 

“Thou,  too,  hoar  mount !  with  thy  sky-jn)inting  peaks, 

Oft  from  whose  feet  the  avalanche,  unheard. 

Shoots  downward,  glittering  through  the  pure  serene 
Into  the  depth  of  clouds,  that  veil  the  breast — 

Thou  too,  again,  stupendous  mountain  !  thou. 

That  as  I  raise  my  head,  awhile  bowed  low 

In  adoration,  Jipward  from  thy  base 

Slow  travelling  with  dim  eyes  suffuseil  with  tears. 

Solemnly  seemest,  like  a  vapoury  cloud. 

To  rise  before  me — rise,  oh  ever  rise  ; 

Rise  like  a  cloud  of  incense  from  the  earth  ! 

TIiou  kingly  sj>irit,  throned  among  the  hills, 

'J'hou  dread  ambassador  from  earth  to  heaven. 

Great  hierarch  !  tell  thoii  the  silent  sky. 

And  tell  the  stars,  and  tell  yon  rising  sun. 

Earth,  with  her  thousand  voice.s,  praises  God.” 

Poor  Shelley,  strangely  enough,  combined  two  things  not 
generally  associated — the  poet  and  the  atheist — an  imagina¬ 
tion  that  peopled  the  sky,  the  earth,  the  air,  with  fairy  and 
fantastic  things,  ami  a  heart  that  deliberately  ami  openly  be 
fore  the  world  protested  there  was  no  God.  He  seems  to  have 
recognised  himself  as  the  only  being  in  the  univer.se,  and  all 
external  thing.s,  a.s  images  and  i)hantoms,  not  having  exi.stencc 
irrespective  of  the  beholder.  lie  worshipped  the  beautiful,  as 
did  the  Greeks  of  old,  and  all  his  imagery,  and  dreams,  and 
excursions  into  ideal  world.s — the  links  and  latent  harmonies 
of  which  he  often  so  happily  evolve<l,  had  this  one  end — to 
construct  new  and  beautiful  dreams,  and  clothe  them  in  beauti¬ 
ful  language,  if  percdiance  he  might  awaken  sympathies  with 
his  own  ideal  world  and  world-worship.  Yet  Ini  is  not  the 
poet,  and  his  are  not  the  strains  that  either  the  philanthropist 
or  Christian  wouhl  applaud.  They  fail  in  the  highe.-it  functions 
<jf  poetry.  They  have  no  sustaining,  uniting,  or  restorative! 
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[tower.  Tliey  tend  to  dislocate,  to  sever,  and  to  reduce  to 
chaos  all  the  structures  of  genius,  morality,  and  social  hapiii- 
ness  ;  over  the  fearful  and  crashing  wrecks,  he  may  [licture 
bright  rainbows  and  golden  visions,  but  these  are  [lowcrless 
to  revive  the  fainting  heart,  or  sustain  the  drooiting  holies  of 
humanity.  You  will  derive  no  real  instruction,  nor,  as  Chris¬ 
tians,  any  true  delight  from  the  perusal  of  the  poetry  of  Shelley. 
Mankind  may  learn  one  lesson  from  his  sad  biograithy — the 
utter  inability  of  genius  to  be  a  substitute,  even  in  time,  for 
the  everlasting  gospel,  as  a  guide  or  comforter  to  man.  His 
creed  made  him  wretched,  and  his  genius  only  served  to  make 
that  wretchedness  to  be  more  intensely  felt. 

The  vast  [toimlarity  of  the  works  of  Byron  demands  a  re¬ 
flection  or  two  on  their  character.  The  man  is  unhappily 
reflected  in  all  he  writes,  and  such  a  man  a  eomiiosite  of 
contradictions.  He  could  write  a  hymn,  or  parody  the  De¬ 
calogue.  He  would  denounce  in  others  the  initpiities  he 
practised  himself.  He  describes  crime  in  colours  likely  to 
make  thou.sands  regard  it  as  morality,  and  the  loftiest  virtue 
he  rc[»resents  in  terms  that  tend  to  render  it  contcm[)tiblc. 
He  was  the  proud  aristocrat  the  one  day,  and  the  daring 
radical  the  ne.\t  ;  a  cynic  and  a  jdiilanthropist ;  an  ascetic 
and  an  e[)icurean.  He  had  no  fixed  [u  inciples ;  no  worshii* 
for  Mohammed,  Confucius,  Devil,  or  Deity.  He  was  a  living 
lie.  The  real  sins  which  he  selected  for  his  sarcasm,  he 
exaggerated  in  order  that  he  might  more  fiercely  denounce 
them  ;  and  even  his  denunciations,  when  fiercest,  are  mingled 
with  contem|)tuous  sneers  and  infidel  merriment,  that  j)rove 
he  assumed  the  office  of  the  censor  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  dis[)laying  the  splemlours  of  his  genius.  One  mi.sohievous 
feature  in  his  [)oetry,  whether  it  proceeded  from  evil  design 
or  recklessness  and  levity,  is  his  interlacing  the  most  beautiful 
with  the  most  grotestjue  itssociations  ;  the  effect  is  highly  in¬ 
jurious.  For  instance — 
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“  Like  to  an  angel  o’er  the  dj’ing, 

Who  (lie  in  righteousness,  slie  loaned,  and  tlierc 
All  traiKiuilly  the  shipwrecked  boy  was  lying  ; 

As  o’er  him  lay  a  calm  and  stirless  air. 

Rut  Zon,  thi>  mmntim.)',  mmc  eiig-t  trux f njinij." 

Ilut  ocrasionally  the  description  of  the  happy,  the  beautiful, 
the  all  but  holy  is  finished,  not  with  adoration  and  gratitude, 
but  witli  a  malignant  sneer,  as  if  the  angel  within  him  shone 
forth  in  all  her  brilliancy  of  heaven,  and  the  demon,  dazzled 
and  jtrovoked  by  the  splendour,  instantly  interposed  to  quench 
it  thus  : — 

“  When  the  wife - 

I’lest  into  mother,  in  the  innocent  look. 

Or  even  the  pressing  cry  of  lips  that  brook 
No  pain,  and  small  suspense,  a  joy  ](erceive3 
Man  knows  not — when  from  its  cradled  nook 
She  sees  her  little  bud  put  forth  its  leaves. 

What  may  the  fruit  be  yet  ?  I  know  not.  Cnbi  wait  AVe’s.” 

No  doubt  his  poems  overflow  with  poetic  energy  and 
dazzling  brilliancy  ;  but,  with  few  exceptions,  they  are  like 

“  Moonlight  on  a  troubled  sea, 

Hrightening  the  storm  it  cannot  calm.” 

All  he  wrote  was  fitted  to  reflect  dishonour  on  God,  and 
degradation  on  his  creatures.  No  reader  ever  rose  from  the 
perusal  of  his  poetry  a  happier  or  a  more  sjiiritual  man.  It 
ministers  to  all  the  depraved  pa.ssion.s,  and  to  none  of  the  purer 
affections  of  the  heart,  and  it  does  not  conceal  its  design.  It 
is  the  food  of  sccjjticism,  misanthropy,  selfishne.ss,  and  sensual 
indulgence.  Like  the  vampire,  he  insinuates  his  deadliest 
stings  while  he  imparts  the  most  agreeable  seiKsations. 

But  no  j)rerogative  of  genius  mu.st  be  sufl'ered  to  extenuate 
depravity  of  life,  or  thought,  or  puri)ose.  The  .sjilendour  of 
the  archang(;l  may  not  conceal  the  hi(icousness  of  the  demon, 
nor  our  admiration  of  unrivalled  mental  ])ow'er  induce  us  for 
one  moment  to  extenuate  the  blasphemy  it  flings  against  God, 
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or  tlie  malignant  scorn  it  pours  on  his  laws,  his  people,  or  his 
providence.  Byron  shows  us  how  the  wickedness  of  the  fiend 
may  be  united  to  the  energy  of  the  angel. 

Tlie  poetry  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  presents  an  entire  contrast 
to  that  of  his  celebrated  contemporary.  It  glows  with  generous 
feelings  and  patriotic  sym))athies.  It  detects  tlie  beautiful  in 
order  to  commend  it,  and  either  hides  the  dark  and  repulsive 
charaeteristics  of  human  nature,  or,  if  it  cannot  conceal  them, 
describes  them  in  order  to  denounce  and  discourage  them.  It 
creates  and  nourishes  the  loveliest  affections  of  nature.  You 
rise  from  perusing  his  poetry  as  from  a  generous  repast — more 
attached  to  your  country,  its  scenery,  its  aneient  customs,  and 
its  surviving  excellencies.  Take  the  following  as  an  in.stance 
of  his  power  in  awakening  the  feeling  of  the  love  of  country  : 

“  Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  ilead, 

Wlio  never  to  himself  hath  said. 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  I 
Whose  heart  hath  ne’er  within  him  burned. 

As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned 
From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  ! 

If  such  there  breathe,  go  mark  him  well  ; 

For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell ; 

High  though  his  titles,  ju-oud  his  name. 

Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim  ; 
l)esj>ite  those  titles,  j)ower,  and  jielf. 

The  wreti'h,  concentered  all  in  self. 

Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown. 

And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust,  from  whence  he  s[)rung. 

Unwej)t,  unhonoured,  anil  unsung.” 

The  almost  solitary  exception  to  these  features  oceurs  in 
“Old  Mortality,”  one  of  his  prose  writings,  where,  in  one 
instance,  he  has  needle.ssly  caricatured  the  fanaticism  he 
ought  jieihaijs  to  have  passed  by,  and  spoken  lightly  of  the 
enthusiasm,  the  mi.stakes  of  which  were  compensated  by  its 
sincerity  and  grandeur  ;  and  beyond  all  dispute  he  has  (juoted 
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Scripture  in  order  to  prove  a  jest,  or  to  illustrate  extravagant 
zeal,  and  thus  lightly  and  irreverently  handled  sacred  ami 
solemn  truths.  This  is  much  to  be  deplored.  Every  i)ious 
mind  shrinks  with  horror  from  every  approach  to  an  irreverent 
use  of  Scripture,  or  jesting  with  the  words  of  God.  Such 
writing  cannot  be  too  carefully  avoided.  If,  however,  we  may 
judge  from  the  closing  days  of  Scott,  he  would  have  cancelled 
what  he  must  have  seen  was  deeply  offensive  to  Christian  men. 

In  his  dying  moments,  his  retentive  memory  recollected  only 
such  passages  of  Scripture  as  he  had  been  taught  in  his  early 
years.  Those  who  stood  near  him,  heard  him  repeating,  at 
intervals,  lines  from  the  Scottish  version  of  the  Psalms,  or 
broken  fragments  from  Isaiah.  “  It  w'as,”  says  Mr.  Lockhart, 
his  son-in-law,  “  a  Ixjautiful  day,  so  warm,  that  every  window 
was  wide  open,  and  so  perfectly  still  that  the  sound  of  all 
others  most  delicious  to  his  car — the  gentle  ripple  of  the 
Tweed  over  its  pebbles — was  distinctly  audible,  as  we  knelt 
round  his  bed,  and  his  eldest  son  close<l  his  eyes.” 

May  we  not  venture  to  hope,  that  the  mighty  minstrel 
found,  through  Him  of  whom  David  and  Isaiah  spake,  a  new 
harp  and  a  noble  song — the  one  without  a  broken  string,  the 
other  without  a  di.scordant  note  1 

I  cannot  enter  now  at  any  length  on  the  rich  and  varieil 
literature  of  our  fatherland  ;  a  few  fresh  and  fragrant  flowers 
of  which  only  I  have  gathered. 

Who  is  ignorant  of  names  I  have  not  mentioned,  and  i)oema 
j{  surpassing  la'auty  t  Who  has  not  read  the  poet  of  “  The 
Seasons,”  following  his  footprints  in  the  snows  of  winter,  the 
showers  of  spring,  the  verdure  and  sunshine  of  summer,  and 
the  mi.st8  of  autumn,  and  with  him  worshipped  1 — 

“  Tlie,se,  as  they  eh.ange.  Almighty  Father,  these. 

Are  hut  the  varied  (iod.  Tlie  rolling  year 
Is  full  of  Thee!  Forth  in  the  pleasing  .Spring 
'I’hy  heauty  walks,  Thy  tenderness  and  lovi;.” 
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“  Then  comes  thy  glory  in  the  Summer  mouths, 

With  light  and  heat  refulgent.” 

“  Thy  bounty  shines  in  Autumn  unconfined.” 

“  In  Winter  awful  Thou  !  with  clouds  and  storms.” 

What  young  man  in  this  assembly  has  not  learned  from  a 
mother’s  lips  the  poetry  of  Watts,  replete  with  the  wisdom 
seraphs  inquire  into,  and  couched  in  language  babes  can 
comprehend  ? 

What  ear  has  never  listened  to  the  plaintive  measures  of 
Young,  and  heard  in  churcliyards — those  “  holy  suburbs,”  ivs 
he  calls  them,  “  of  the  everlasting  city,” — portions  of  the 
minstrelsy  and  converse  of  tlie  blessed  ? 

Few,  surely,  are  ignorant  of  the  poetry  of  the  most  English 
of  all  our  English  poets,  Cowper  ;  the  poet  of  home,  the 
hierarch  of  the  domestic  hearth,  the  celebrant  of  the  sweetest 
social  affections,  wdio  hears  music  in  the  tea-urn,  and  sees  the 
most  charming  of  landscapes  in  the  clustering  faces  of  a 
happy  family. 

He  caught  poetic  inspiration  from  the  robin,  that — 

“  Against  the  window  beats,  then  brisk  alights 
(bi  the  warm  hearth,  then  hopping  on  the  floor. 

Eyes  all  the  smiling  family  askance 

and  from  the  humblest  flowers  extracted  the  sweetest  honey, 
and  from  the  shell  struck  by  the  heedless  foot  he  draws  forth 
the  richest  strains. 

What  true  wor.shipj)er  has  not  ft)und  outlets  for  his  full 
heart  in  the  beautiful  hymns  of  James  Montgomery,  or  in 
the  classic,  yet  truly  Christian  songs  of  lleber  1 

Into  what  heart  will  not  the  Sabbath  thoughts  of  Ilenians 
sink  ? — 

“  How  many  blessetl  grou|t8  this  hour  are  bending 

Through  Engl.and's  primrose  me:idow-paths  their  way 
Toward  8i)ire  and  tower,  ’mid  shad(>wy  elms  ascending. 

Whence  the  sweet  chimes  ])ru<'laim  the  hallow'cd  day. 
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The  halls  from  old  heroic  ages  grey 

Pour  their  fair  children  forth  ;  and  hamlets  low, 

With  whose  thick  orchard-blooms  the  soft  winds  j-lay, 

Send  out  their  inmates  in  a  happy  flow 
Like  a  freed  vernal  stream.  I  may  not  tread 
With  them  those  pathways — to  the  feverish  bed 
Of  sickness  bound  ;  yet,  O  my  0(k1  !  I  bless 
Thy  mercy,  that  with  Sabbath  peace  hath  filled 
My  chastened  heart,  and  all  its  throbbings  stilled 
To  one  deep  calm  of  lowliest  thankfulness.” 

Can  Campbell,  the  most  chnssic  poet  of  our  eoiuitry,  and 
not  the  least  deep  and  true,  be  a  stranger  to  any  for  whom 
“  hope”  has  “  pleasures”  and  genius  charms  1 

What  nobler  strain  was  ever  struck  than  “  Hohenlindcn” — 

“  Then  shook  the  hills  with  thunder  riven  ; 

Then  rushed  the  steed  to  battle  driven  ; 

And,  louder  than  the  bolts  of  heaven, 

Far  flashed  the  red  artillery.” 

What  more  heroic  than  the  “  Mariners  of  England” — 

“  Her  march  is  o’er  the  mountain  waves. 

Her  home  is  on  the  dee]>.” 

Or  what  sweeter  than  the  lines 

“  The  more  we  live,  more  brief  appear 
Our  life’s  succeeding  stages  ; 

A  day  to  childhood  seems  a  year, 

And  years  like  passing  ages. 

When  joys  have  lost  their  bloom  and  breath, 

And  life  itself  is  vapid. 

Why,  as  we  reach  the  falls  of  death. 

Feel  we  its  tide  more  rapid  ? 

Heaven  gives  our  years  of  fading  strength 
Indemnifying  fleetness  ; 

And  those  of  youth  a  seeming  length, 

Proportioned  to  their  sweetness.” 

If  I  address  a  Scotchman  in  this  assembly,  can  he  fail  to 
forget  and  forgive  the  grievous  errors,  while  he  admires  tin- 
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genius  and  ajiplauds  the  “  Cottar’s  Saturday  Night”  of  Robert 
Burns  ? — 

“  The  oheerfu’  supper  done,  wi'  serious  faee, 

Tliey,  round  the  ingle,  form  a  circle  wide  ; 

The  sire  turns  o’er,  wi’  patriarchal  grace. 

The  big  ha’  Bil)le  ance  his  father’s  i)ride  : 

His  bonnet  rev’rently  is  laid  aside. 

His  lyart  haffets  wearin’  thin  an’  bare  ; 

Those  str.ains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide. 

He  wales  a  portion  with  judicious  c.are  ; 

And  ‘  Let  us  worship  (lod  !’  he  says,  with  solemn  air. 
Compared  with  this,  how  poor  religion’s  pride. 

In  all  the  pomp  of  method,  and  of  art. 

When  men  disjday  to  congregations  wide. 

Devotion’s  every  grace,  except  the  heart  ! 

The  Power,  incensed,  the  ji.ageant  will  desert. 

The  pompous  strain,  the  sacerdotal  stole  ; 

But  hajily,  in  some  cotLage  far  apart. 

May  hear,  well  pleased,  the  langiuage  of  the  soul  ; 

And  in  his  book  of  life  the  inmates  poor  enrol.” 

Have  you  felt  no  sad,  yet  sweet,  emotions  as  you  perused — 

“  Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note. 

As  his  corpse  to  the  rampart  W'e  hurried  ; 

Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 
O’er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried. 

No  useless  cotfin  enclosed  his  brea.st. 

Not  in  sheet  or  in  shroud  w’e  wound  him  ; 

But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest. 

With  his  martial  cloak  around  him.” 

Who  has  not  read  witli  crowding  symj)athies  the  beautiful 
production  of  Cray — 

“The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day.” 

Such  studies  as  these  are  alike  proper  and  improving.  Surely 
it  is  preferable  to  spend  a  spare  hour  in  reading  the  poetry  and 
studying  the  literature  of  your  country,  than  in  lounging  in  the 
cigar  divan,  or  in  still  more  iiue.stionable  haunts.  Intellectual 
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imrsuits  are  surely  preferable  to  sensual  ;  the  nurture  of  the 
mind  to  the  gratification  of  the  senses  1  Literature  is  far  more 
appreciated  now  than  formerly.  Locke  was  banished  from 
Oxford  j  Selden  was  confined  in  the  Tower  ;  and  IMilton  sold 
his  MS.  of  Paradise  Lost  for  £5.  Now,  half  the  bishops  in 
the  land  are  sons  of  poor  tradesmen  and  schoolmasters,  raised 
by  their  talents.  There  are  Peers  in  Parliament  and  Lord 
Chancellors  the  sons  of  Scottish  parish  clergymen.  Genius  is 
more  appreciated.  He  that  has  it  is  felt  to  have  power — great 
pijwer,  whetlier  he  sen'e  behind  a  counter  or  stand  beside  a 
tlirone.  I  would  rather  be  the  humblest  clerk  in  Mr.  Bevan’s 
bank,  or  the  worst  paid  young  man  in  Mr.  Hitchcock’s  estab¬ 
lishment,  if  he  has  any  ill-])aid,  with  an  enlightened  mind  and 
fi.  regenerated  heart,  than  the  i)roudcst  noble  wlio  has  nothing 
about  him  but  the  glare  of  an  ancient  coronet  to  recommend 
him.  Give  me,  if  needs  be,  an  empty  purse,  but  a  full  head 
and  a  loving  heart.  If  clogged  with  tlie  meanest  wants,  let 
us  not  cease  to  clierish  the  very  loftiest  thoughts.  Rags 
t  annot  conceal  a  great  soul,  and  riches  cannot  raise  a  little  one. 
Pierce  the  mere  wrapjiage,  and  appreciate  the  man.  Reverence 
the  true  man  wheresoever  you  find  him,  sweeping  the  crossing 
or  swaying  a  sceptre.  Be  not  the  crouching  serfs  of  sham,  of 
masepterade,  of  conventionalism.  Bow  with  reverence  before 
the  jworest  saint  as  the  image  of  tlie  living  God.  Look  down 
with  pity  as  with  righteous  contempt  on  the  proudest  prince  or 
prelate  who  neither  fears  God  nor  loves  his  fellows. 
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WOllKS  OF  FICTIOX. 

T  HAVE  selected  tlie  subject  of  Works  of  Fiction  as  a  subject 
^  upon  which  to  address  you,  rather  in  the  absence  of  any 
other  topic,  than  liecause  I  had  any  particular  acquaintance  with 
the  subject,  or  because  I  could  hope  extensively  to  instruct  or 
impress  others  with  niy  views  upon  it.  It  is,  however,  a  sub¬ 
ject  upon  which  I  have  thought  somewhat  deeply,  and  about 
which  I  have  at  least  decided  opinions  ;  and  however  those 
opinions  may  differ  from  yours,  you  will,  I  trust,  hear  them 
with  kindness,  and  if  they  should  commend  themselves  to  your 
minds,  you  will,  I  hope,  through  the  grace  of  Almighty  God, 
l»e  enabled  to  act  upon  them.  I  have  not  ui)on  the  present 
occasion  (as  I  have  been  given  to  understand  previous  lecturers 
have  done)  fortified  myself  with  that  amount  of  detailed  pre- 
jiaration  which  it  might  have  been  desirable  I  should  have  done, 
and  which,  had  I  the  requisite  time,  I  should  certainly  have 
done  j  and  in  consequence  I  have  not  come  prepared  with  any 
notes.  I  sliall  endeavour,  however,  to  make  short  and  simple 
work  of  the  whole  subject  brought  Ixifore  our  attention  nj)on 
the  present  occasion. 

The  first  question  which  I  should  anticipate  from  you  is, 
What  do  you  mean  by  works  of  fiction  ?  What  topics  do  you 
include  under  that  designation,  and  what  are  those  which  yon 
would  exclude  from  it  1  To  these  questions  I  would  answer — 
that  I  do  not  mean  the  larger  proportion  so  called  of  political 
writings,  as  The  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  IMore  ;  nor  satirical,  as 
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the  work  of  Swift,  known  as  Gulliver's  Travels  ;  or  religious  as 
Banyan’s  Pilgrim's  Progress  ;  neither  do  T  include,  under  tlie 
title  of  works  of  fiction,  simple  tales,  wdiere  the  narrative  is  em¬ 
ployed  for  no  other  purpose  but  that  of  giving  occasion  for  sen¬ 
timents  which  the  author  is  anxious  to  introduce  and  enforce. 

By  the  term  “  works  of  fiction”  I  mean  to  designate  the 
whole  circle  of  romances  and  novels  ;  all  those  works  of  w'hich 
incident  is  the  staple,  and  which  apart  from  the  incidents  of 
the  case  would  yield  no  attractions  or  interest  to  the  reader. 
You  will  perhaps  ask  me  if  I  have  decided  opinions  about  the 
tendency  of  such  works,  or  whether  I  have  any  limitation  to  put 
upon  the  extent  to  which  they  should  be  read  and  studied  1 
My  answer  is, — that  I  have.  I  think  that  in  no  case  are  such 
works  beneficial,  in  most  cases  they  are  harmful,  and  that  all 
wise  and  considerate  men  will  do  well  not  only  to  neglect,  but 
to  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  them.  This  is  the  point  I 
shall  endeavour  to  illustrate  in  the  present  lecture  ;  and  should 
I  succeed  in  making  this  point  clear  and  convincing  to  you,  my 
work  will  be  done,  and  in  the  performance  of  that  work  I  shall 
realize  an  ample  and  suflicient  reward. 

Allow  me,  then,  first  of  all,  in  illustrating  this  point,  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  meet  those  arguments  which  are  set  firrth  in  favour 
of  works  of  fiction  ;  for  if  this  portion  of  the  subject  l)e  dis¬ 
posed  of,  the  subsequent  part  of  our  work  will  be  easy,  and  the 
contrast,  or  the  opposite  of  the  argument,  will  follow  of  neces¬ 
sity,  and  in  due  course. 

Pirsf,  then,  it  is  contended  by  the  advocates  of  the  works  of 
fiction,  that  to  read  such  works  is  no  sin,  and  that  in  reading 
them  persons  need  take  no  harm.  This,  I  must  confess,  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  somewhat  low  ground  to  take.  It  is  the  usual  plea 
put  forth  on  behalf  of  all  doubtful  and  really  bail  matters.  It  is 
the  final  excuse  to  which  sophistry  and  ignorance  always  betake 
themselves.  There  are  some  persons  who  will  do  nothing  un¬ 
less  there  is  an  express  command  for  it,  and  they  will  abstain 
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from  nothing  unless  there  is  a  positive  prohibition  from  it  ;  and 
who  fear  no  evil  consequences,  unless  those  evil  consequences 
are  made  immediate  and  palpable.  There  is,  however,  a  large 
amount  of  that  which  is  good,  which  is  not  specified  by  any 
given  rule  ;  and  there  is  also  a  large  amount  of  that  which  is 
bad,  that  is  not  condemned  by  any  specific  prohibition  or  law  ; 
and  there  are  many  evil  consequences  dependent  upon  certain 
modes  of  action,  and  which  ensue  in  consequence  of  a  given 
course  of  life,  which  may  never  come  suddenly  and  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  upon  the  parties  immediately  concerned.  It  is  clear,  that 
any  person  who  will  do  only  that  which  is  commanded  will 
never  attain  to  the  higliest  degree  of  perfection  ;  and  upon  the 
other  hand,  any  person  who  is  content  to  absbiin  from  nothing 
but  that  which  is  expressly  condemned,  may  retain  a  large 
amount  of  vice  ;  and  he  who  will  shun  no  danger  but  that 
which  is  immediate  and  palpable,  may  involve  himself  in  many 
present  calamities,  and  it  may  be  in  overwhelming  ruin.  That 
whicli  is  doubtful  in  a  moral  sense,  is  bad.  A  right  course, 
like  Calpliurnia,  Caesar’s  wife,  should  be  above  suspicion  ;  and 
that  man  acts  wisely,  who,  dei)ending  upon  the  injunction  of  the 
apostle,  abstains  from  all  appearance  of  evil,  who  rejects  that 
which  is  pre.sented  to  him  under  a  doubtful  aspect,  the  noblest 
plea  for  which  is,  that  it  is  not  a  specific  or  demonstrable  sin. 

Secondly,  It  is  pleaded  on  behalf  of  works  of  ficition,  that 
they  evince  a  large  amount  of  talent  and  genius,  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  considered  and  read  by  all  who  would  wish  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  operations  and  productions  of  the  human 
mind.  That  many  of  the  writers  of  these  works,  to  which  I 
refer,  have  been  distinguished  by  large  educational  acquirements 
and  great  mental  endowments,  it  were  folly  to  deny  ;  but  that 
these  works  evince  any  veiy  high  order  of  intellectual  abilities, 
I  do  most  seriously  doubt.  There  is,  no  doubt,  much  of  in¬ 
genuity,  much  talent  if  you  will,  disjjlayed  in  such  works. 
Some  men  are  very  clever  in  writing  “  The  Lord’s  Prayer  and 
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Belief”  within  the  compass  of  a  sixpence  ;  others  show  their 
great  abilities  in  teaching  and  training  “  Industrious  Fleas 
but  most  assuredly  these  occupations  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  resulting  from  a  superior  order  of  intellect,  or  as  entitling 
the  performers  to  the  respect  or  veneration  of  the  various  be¬ 
holders  of  the  effects  of  their  application.  Take  the  composi¬ 
tions  of  the  most  successful  novelist,  Richardson  or  Fielding, 
neither  of  whom  had  any  great  amount  of  education,  and  if  you 
examine  their  works,  you  may  at  once  perceive  that  they  pos¬ 
sess  no  particular  pretension  to  high  mental  power  :  Godwin 
made  but  an  indifferent  dissenting  minister,  though  a  successful 
novelist ;  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  I  suppose  is  regarded  both  in 
this  country,  and  on  the  Continent,  Jis  the  most  distinguished 
and  as  occupying  the  highest  place  among  writers  of  works  of 
fiction,  who  is  considered  in  works  of  that  nature  in  the  same 
light  as  Shakspere  in  the  regions  of  jjoetry,  yet  his  Life  of 
yapoleon,  from  which  so  much  was  expected,  is  confes.sedly 
undeserving  of  notice,  and  even  in  other  respects — his  poetry, 
apart  from  the  glare  and  the  tinsel  arising  from  the  adoption 
of  unusual  and  antique  phra.seology,  will  be  found  to  po.sscss 
but  little  real  or  inherent  merit.  All  the  operations  of  the 
human  mind,  and  all  the  acquirements  of  knowledge  necessary 
for  the  realization  of  the  noblest  prodiudions  of  these  works  of 
fiction,  seem  to  be  of  a  coinj)aratively  low  order.  Next  to  the 
real  inferiority  of  the  i)ower  employed  in  the  production  of  these 
works  is  to  be  deprecated  the  false  estimate  which  attaches  to 
the  writers  of  them,  and  which  would  raise  them  above  those 
whose  productions  are  of  a  more  useful  character  and  of  a  much 
higher  order.  I  once  visited  a  place  of  amusement  in  the 
metropolis,  where  were  a  number  of  busts,  including  those  of 
Shakspere,  Milton,  Newton,  Davy,  and  many  others  of  similar 
pretensions  ;  among  them  was  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  by  the 
side  of  which  some  knowing  person  had  written  “  the  greatest,” 
and  truly  that  man  who  could  i)ronounce  Scott  as  the  greatest 
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among  these  great  men,  must  have  been,  indeed,  deficient  him¬ 
self  in  mental  power  and  cultivation. 

Thirdly^  It  is  pleaded,  on  behalf  of  these  w’orks  of  fiction, 
that  they  impart  a  large  amount  of  information.  Tliat  which 
they  give  appears  to  me  to  be  very  scanty.  It  would,  perhaps, 
be  possible  for  a  man  to  gain  bread  enough  by  gathering  the 
grains  of  corn  from  the  chaff,  after  the  winnowing  had  taken 
place,  or  even  from  what  remained  in  the  straw,  when  cast 
into  the  barn  after  threshing,  but  I  should  not  think  that  man 
a  wise  man  who  should  endeavour  so  to  gain  his  bread. 
There  is  about  as  much  information  to  be  gained  from  works 
of  fiction,  as  tliere  W'ould  be  of  bread,  by  the  process  to  which 
I  have  just  adverted.  It  would  be  impossible  for  a  man  to 
write  a  large  book  without  communicating  some  knowledge  ; 
but  I  know  of  no  works  which  communicate  a  less  amount  of 
information  than  w'orks  of  fiction.  Neither  is  there  any 
criterion  given  by  which  an  ignorant  person  can  inform  him¬ 
self  which  is  truth  or  which  is  fiction,  they  are  both  so  mixed 
up  together ;  he  who  knows  how  to  distinguish  the  one  from 
the  other  can  gain  no  information  by  the  process ;  and  he  who 
does  not  know  how  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other  will 
be  quite  sis  likely  to  assume  that  for  truth  which  is  only 
fiction,  and  to  consider  that  as  fiction  wdiich  is  not  absolutely 
such. 

Further,  the  information  which  it  is  ideaded  these  works 
impart,  is  perverted  in  the  communication.  The  design  of  all 
writers  of  novels  and  romances  is  to  please.  A  clever  writer 
of  this  kind  of  works  will  take  care  to  introduce  not  so  much 
what  actually  exists  in  nature,  as  that  which  suits  his  imme¬ 
diate  purj)ose ;  he  will  look  at  his  subject  with  the  eye  of  an 
artist  rather  than  that  of  an  historian,  wdiile  tlie  events  of 
human  life,  and  the  imi)ression8  which  they  strive  to  leave 
upon  the  minds  of  their  readers,  when  conveyed  through  this 
false  medium,  must  of  necessity  become  perverted,  w'hether 
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they  be  founded  upon  ancient  customs,  or  intended  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  present  inodes  and  manners  of  life.  It  is  true  that 
character  is  presented  by  the  novelist ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
their  good  men  will  be  too  good,  their  bad  men  too  bad,  their 
clever  men  too  clever ;  and  he  who  would  expect  to  find  such 
men  in  real  life  as  are  set  forth  in  works  of  fiction,  wdll  be 
about  as  successful  as  that  man  who  should  go  iu  search  of  the 
greatest  heroes  and  the  worthiest  of  men  in  every  street  and 
alley  in  this  metropolis. 

The  same  .species  of  extravagance  and  error  may  be  found 
to  pervade  these  productions  with  reference  to  the  principles 
of  God’s  retributive  providence.  That  vice  is  punished,  and 
that  virtue  is  rew'arded,  under  the  dispensations  of  God’s 
providential  government,  we  firmly  believe.  But  the  novelist 
always  makes  the  retribution  tragical, — sudden, — manifest. 
In  God’s  providence,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  retribution 
comes  unseen,  silent,  and  unknown,  save  to  the  man’s  own 
heart,  and  for  the  purpose  of  producing  effect  all  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  all  the  laws  of  an  inscrutable  Providence  are,  by 
the  writers  of  works  of  fiction,  alike  and  of  necessity  contravened. 

Fourthly,  It  is  sometimes  said,  that  these  works  of  fiction 
subserve  the  jiurposes  of  morality.  This  assertion  might  not 
perhaps  lx;  credited,  did  w'e  not  know  that  this  is  a  plea  often 
and  si)ecifically  put  forth  on  behalf  of  such  writings.  The 
contrary,  however,  is  the  fact.  The  larger  proportion  of  works 
of  fiction,  we  should  pronounce  iis  immoral,  both  in  their 
character  and  tendency.  As  I  have  before  stated,  the  design 
of  novel-writers  is'  to  please  ;  and  if  you  wish  to  please  a  man, 
you  will  not  undertake  to  rebuke  him  for  his  fiiults  or  his 
follies.  These  works  are,  therefore,  always  below  the  average 
standard  of  morality  in  the  community.  Perliaps  no  writers, 
taken  as  a  chiss,  have  been  more  licentious  iu  their  characters 
than  the  writers  of  novels.  At  the  period  of  or  just  before 
the  French  llevolution,  tlie  scenes  of  atrocity  and  cruelty 
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which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  introducing  into  tlieir  works, 
were  such  as  nothing  but  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution 
could  have  engendered.  In  no  country  has  the  tone  of  morality 
ever  been  raised  in  connexion  witli  the  works  of  fiction  ;  and 
although  considerable  improvements  may  have  taken  j)lace  in 
these  works  latterly,  and  the  writers  of  them  have  manifested 
an  anxiety  not  to  outrage  the  moral  sense  of  the  community, 
still  they  give  no  healthier  tone  to  the  morals  of  tlieir  readers, 
or  raise  them  a  single  step  in  tlie  scale  of  moral  excellence. 
They  never  have  done  so,  and  they  never  attempted  the  task. 

One  thing  in  connexion  with  these  works,  and  which  may 
be  considered  as  their  best  or  redeeming  ipialitj',  and  which 
has  latterly  been  introduced  pretty  largely  into  them,  is  the 
desire  of  their  writers  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  poor  ;  but 
even  upon  this  point  the  same  faults  as  we  have  before 
adverted  to  arc  visible,  for  they  represent  the  wrongs  of  the 
poor,  and  their  patient  sufferings  under  them,  in  too  picturesque 
a  manner ;  and,  on  the  other,  they  represent  the  greediness 
and  the  avarice  of  the  rich,  together  with  their  oppressive 
propensities,  and  their  morbid  neglect  and  criminal  contempt 
of  the  poor,  in  terms  of  the  direst  condemnation.  Now,  thosi' 
who  know  the  poor  and  the  rich,  know  well  that  the  one  is 
neither  so  patient,  nor  so  meek,  nor  so  wise,  nor  so  jiains- 
taking  as  these  novelists  would  have  us  imagine  ;  nor  are  the 
rich,  on  the  other  hand,  at  all  distinguished  by  the  avarice 
and  the  opiiressive  tendencies,  wdiich  they  would  iinjiute  to 
them  ;  the  natural  consequence,  therefore,  of  the  study  of  such 
writing  is  unhealthy.  The  poor  are  taught  to  hate  the  rich, 
and  to  expect  in  all  their  afflictions  the  ultimate  remedy  of 
their  wrongs,  by  the  depression  of  the  rich,  instead  of  being 
encouraged  to  raise  themselves  from  their  degradation  by  the 
exercise  of  habits  of  diligence,  sobriety,  industry,  and  careful¬ 
ness,  and  that  only  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  course  can  they 
hope  to  extricate  themselves  from  their  real  oppression. 
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It  has  further  been  said,  and  this  is  the  last  plea  on  behalf 
of  these  evils  to  which  I  shall  advert,  that  they  advance  the 
interests  of  religion.  I  remember  Richardscm  put  forth  this 
plea  as  one  of  his  hopes,  tliat  his  first  work  had  at  least  this 
recommendation,  that  it  would  promote  the  ends  of  piety  and 
religion.  Tliis  remimls  one  of  the  saying  of  Kiclielieu,  who, 
after  a  life  of  the  most  unprecedented  and  tyrannical  wicked¬ 
ness,  said,  when  uinm  his  deathbed,  “  that  all  he  had  done, 
he  had  done  to  jjromote  the  interests  of  religion  and  of  the 
State.”  Now,  the  fact  is,  that  religion  does  not  seek  the  aid 
of  the  novelist ;  it  will  not  receive,  it  cannot  be  aided  by  that 
which  is  so  hollow  and  heartless  iis  the  things  which  we  now 
condemn.  All  that  is  earnest  and  spiritual  in  religion  does 
not  suit  tlie  purpose,  and  will  not  come  into  the  an-angements 
of  the  novelist.  In  the  Ciuse  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  when  he 
wishes  to  introduce  the  subject  of  religion,  he  introduces  the 
old  and  by-gone  splendours  of  Judaism,  or  the  silence  and 
lonely  dreariness  of  tlie  cloister ;  whereas  the  Covenanters, 
who  constituted  at  once  the  honour  and  the  .safeguards  of  his 
own  nation,  are  caricatured  and  insulted  at  every  step.  An 
author  of  great  celebrity,  in  the  present  day,  has  set  forth  a 
“  little  Bethel”  as  the  home  of  ignorance,  of  error,  supersti¬ 
tion,  and  misery  :  while  the  heaven  which  he  .sets  forth  as  a 
contrast  to  all  this  is,  to  eat  oysters  and  drink  brandy  and 
water,  or  to  si)end  a  week’s  or  a  month’s  wages  in  going  to 
Ascot.  All  that  is  true  and  all  that  is  earnest  in  spiritual 
religion  has  a  tendency  in  direct  contravention  of  the  tastes, 
the  mental  habits,  and  the  feelings  of  all  works  of  fiction, 
with  scarcely  a  solitary  exception. 

Allow  me  now,  then,  to  pa.ss  on  and  endeavour  to  c.stablish 
the  proposition  which  I  laid  down  at  the  commencement  of 
the  lecture,  by  direct  argument. 

In  the  first  place,  I  consider  works  of  fiction  as  dcba.sing 
to  the  mind  ;  I  say,  that  works  of  fiction  tend  to  deba.se  the 
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minds  of  the  readers  of  them.  It  is  sometimes  said,  as  a  i)lea 
for  these  works,  that  they  enable  the  writer  to  communicate 
good  sentiments  and  important  thoughts  to  those  who  other¬ 
wise  miglit  not  be  disj)osed  or  be  able  to  receive  them.  A 
great  compliment  to  manhood  doubtless  !  the  most  certain 
mode  of  perpetuating  useless  infancy  is  to  suppose  that  we 
shall  never  be  able  to  walk  alone.  The  fact  is,  these  works 
are  not  read  fur  the  scones  which  they  describe,  or  for  the 
sentiments  which  they  furnish.  Their  chief  support  and  aim 
is  founded  upon  a  fictitious  element,  and  all  that  they  are 
sought  for  and  prized  on  account  of  is  their  fictitious  element, 
and  the  incident  and  narrative  in  which  the  egotism  of  man 
finds  its  sympathies  awakened.  We  all  remember  how,  in  our 
earliest  days,  it  was  with  us  a  familiar  practice  “  to  make  l)e- 
lieve.”  The  soul  and  essence  of  works  of  fiction  is  to  “  make 
believe  and  he  who  does  not,  while  reading  these  works, 
cheat  his  intelligence  into  the  momentary  delusion  that  the 
narrative  is  real,  will  turn  away  with  utter  disgust  from  their 
study.  When  Richardson  put  forth  the  earlier  portions  of  his 
Pamela,  and  while  he  was  proceeding  w’ith  the  remaining  por¬ 
tions  of  the  tale,  he  received  numerous  letters  from  the  readers 
of  the  work,  entreating  him  to  bring  his  heroine  to  a  happy 
conclusion,  for  they  felt  that  the  happiness  of  their  own  exist¬ 
ence  depended  upon  her  life  being  brought  to  a  happy  close. 
Poor  things !  they  might  have  vented  their  sympathies  for 
many  cases  of  real  sufi'ering,  and  found  some  object  of  warm 
flesh  and  blood  on  whose  behalf  their  8ymi)athies  might  have 
been  awakened,  and  their  exertions  put  forth. 

You  will  say,  however,  that  romances  have  ceased  to  please 
as  much  as  novels,  and  that,  therefore,  the  fictitious  element  is 
not  that  food  which  now  delights  the  mind.  These  facts  go  to 
prove  the  proposition  which  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  estab¬ 
lish.  In  proijortion  to  the  ignorance,  so  great  is  the  credulity 
of  mankind.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  mankind,  that  credulity 
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was  sufficiently  large  to  swallow  such  stories  as  “  Tom  Thumb,” 
“  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,”  and  other  stories  of  a  similar  cha¬ 
racter  ;  but  as  man’s  intelligence  increases,  he  will  be  disposed 
to  believe  less.  Novelists  must,  therefore,  accommodate  them¬ 
selves  to  these  tastes.  The  object  of  the  novelist  is  to  cheat 
you,  and  so  long  as  he  can  lead  you  away  with  the  delusion, 
by  blinding  your  intellectual  faculties,  you  are  not  sensible  that 
you  are  the  victims  of  his  deceit.  The  real  fact  is,  that  we 
can  only  enjoy  a  novel  in  proportion  as  we  suffer  ourselves  to 
be  the  victims  of  a  delusion,  and  that  is  a  degradation  and  an 
insult  to  the  understanding  of  the  readers. 

Secondly,  These  works  are  unhealthy  in  their  moral  nature 
— I  say  that  they  are  unhealthy  in  their  moral  nature.  So 
far,  at  least,  as  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  this 
class  of  writings,  and  looking  for  the  most  part  to  the  writers 
themselves,  I  think  such  to  be  the  fact.  Tlie  writers  of  these 
works  have  not  been  what  I  should  call  a  morally  healthy 
race  of  men.  De  Foe  was  a  bankrupt,  and  twice  in  Newgate  ; 
of  the  character  of  Fielding,  his  “  Walpole”  gives  you  any¬ 
thing  but  a  flattering  notion.  Of  Goldsmith,  the  author  of 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  who  was  rescued  by  Dr.  Johnson 
from  his  distresses,  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  mode  of  life  and 
thoughts,  while  writing  that  work,  had  brought  him  into  that 
unfortunate  situation.  We  all  remember  the  painful  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  placed.  It  is  evident 
that  those  readers  who  indulge  in  the  habit  of  reading  works 
of  fiction,  begin  in  an  unhealthy  moral  state,  and  a  continuance 
in  the  occupation  gradually  deepens  the  influence  and  extends 
the  corruption  over  their  whole  minds.  Where  are  the  circu¬ 
lating  libraries  most  numerous,  which  are  filled  with  works 
of  fiction  1  On  the  one  hand  you  find  them  in  their  greatest 
numbers  and  prosperity  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  rich,  who  spend  their  evenings,  and  almost  their  nights, 
in  revelry  and  dissipation ;  and  who  wake  up  late  the  next 
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morning,  weary  and  fatigued,  and  not  knowing  wliat  to  do  with 
themselves,  and  who  coidd  hardly  drag  through  the  miserable 
day  with  their  existence,  unless  assisted  by  such  works  as 
these  we  have  alluded  to ;  or,  upon  the  other  hand,  you  find 
these  libraries  thickest  in  the  haunts  of  i)r()stitution  and 
thievery,  where  the  lowest  class  of  these  productions  is  poured 
forth  weekly,  monthly,  and  yearly  from  the  jtress,  continually 
increasing  the  corrui)tion  which  it  feeds,  and  finding  sufiport 
in  that  corrupt  and  insatiable  hankering  which  delights  to 
revel  upon  it  as  the  congenial  element  of  the  soul.  The  more 
I  consider  the  palpable  effects  of  these  works  u[ion  the  moral 
nature,  and  the  haunts  to  which  they  betake  themselves,  I  am 
the  more  convinced  of  their  immoral  and  injurious  tendency, 
and  that  the  mind  steeped  and  imbued  with  these  productions 
cannot  be  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Thirdly,  I  consider  these  works  as  incompatible  with  the 
sanctity  of  home,  and  with  a  due  and  proper  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  social  life.  Of  course  there  are  different  degrees  in 
which  a  person  reads  such  productions,  and  the  degree  in  which 
the  mind  and  affections  are  bound  up  in  them  will  go  far  to 
determine  the  extent  of  the  mischief  received  by  their  perusal. 
It  may  be  safely  admitted,  that  a  person  may  eat  a  j}dle,  or 
drink  a  glass  of  wine,  without  feeling  anything  the  worse  from 
the  effects  of  so  doing,  and  it  may  be  very  possible  for  a  jierson 
to  indulge  himself  occasionally  in  these  things  to  a  surfeit, 
without  apparently  taking  much  harm.  So  there  may  be  per¬ 
sons  who  read  a  large  amount  of  these  works,  and  who  do  not 
seem  to  be  much  injured  by  the  process,  and  any  person  in  a 
healthy  state  of  mind  may  doubtless  read  these  works  without 
taking  much  hurt.  I  am  speaking  now  oT  those  who  make 
it  their  constant  habit  to  read  these  works  to  the  neglect  of 
others  of  a  more  solid  and  healthy  character,  and  I  know  that 
there  are  a  large  amount  of  evils  to  which  men  are  liable 
which  do  not  necessarily  arise  from  novel-reading.  I  may 
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be  told  that  some  evils  would  arise  from  the  pursuit  of  all 
other  kinds  of  studies,  and  that  if  any  person  were  to  study 
astronomy  or  geology  to  an  excess,  or  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  things,  it  would  unfit  his  mind  for  the  performance  of 
the  ordinary  duties  of  life.  But  in  this  case  there  are  two 
things  to  be  considered,  making  the  circumstances  perfectly 
and  entirely  dissimilar.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  the  usual 
result  of  the  study  of  a.stronomy  or  of  geology  to  unfit  man 
for  other  duties,  while  frequently  it  happens  that  the  result  of 
studying  works  of  fiction  is  to  produce  such  effects.  Besides,  in 
the  one  case,  the  man  seeks  pleasure,  and  in  the  other  he  seeks 
improvement.  You  would  think  very  differently  of  a  man 
who  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  had  broken  his  leg,  or  who 
in  undertaking  to  caiTy  a  burden  somewhat  too  heavy  for  him 
met  with  a  like  result,  from  what  you  would  of  a  person  who, 
when  he  had  made  himself  half  tipsy,  had  broken  his  leg.  In 
the  discliarge  of  his  public  or  private  duties,  a  man  may  be 
exposed  to  peril ;  but  he  who  for  mere  pleasure  seeks  danger, 
or  throws  himself  in  the  way  of  it,  deserves  the  worst  results 
which  may  follow. 

The  particular  result  of  the  study  of  such  works  is  fre- 
(jiiently  this  :  truth  is  either  neglected  or  despised,  God’s  very 
creation, — the  glowing  heavens  and  the  green  earth,  the  warm 
and  fresh  sympathies  of  the  heart,  the  expression  and  exercise 
of  the  mind,  the  choice  and  valued  endearments  of  true  and 
sincere  friendship ;  the  novel-reader  becomes  blind  to  all  the 
delights  of  true  companionship  and  friendship  ;  he  shuts  him¬ 
self  out  from  all  the  beauties  of  creation,  with  its  fruitful  and 
smiling  scenes  of  plenty  and  enjoyment,  and  forms  for  himself 
an  ideal  world,  which  like  himself  is  corrupt  and  corrupting. 

Further,  the  novel-reader  becomes  dissatisfied  with  the 
actual  world  ;  he  looks  upon  himself  as  a  person  greatly  to 
be  pitied,  and  he  hopes  that  some  splendid  accident  will  throw 
in  his  way  some  rich  gentleman  who  will  make  his  fortune  for 
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liitn  suddenly.  Such  a  man  as  he,  fitted  to  take  the  rule  of  a 
province,  and  with  genius  and  endowments  fitting  him  for  a 
nation’s  saviour,  such  as  tho.se  usually  found  in  works  of  fic¬ 
tion  ;  he  fancies  that  he  shall  shine  with  such  splendour,  that 
all  men  and  maidens  will  look  on  with  overwhelming  delight 
at  his  wisdom  and  his  splendour ;  or,  perhaps,  some  senti¬ 
mental  damsel  conjures  up  bright  visions  that  some  Lord  So¬ 
und  so,  or  some  Duke  So-and-so,  may  one  day  alight  from  his 
carriage,  and  even  speak  to  her,  and  the  most  wonderful  things 
will  ensue  :  and  then  the  humble  shapes,  the  stern  realities  of 
life,  coming  every  day,  become  more  and  more  irksome  to  bear, 
and  all  the  day  long  they  are  exposed  to  the  influences  of  this 
baneful  delusion,  their  thoughts  are  continually  going  in  quest 
of  adventures,  and  they  become  a  misery  to  themselves  and  all 
about  them. 

I  can  suppose  the  case  of  a  young  man  (and  I  am  persuaded 
that  in  too  many  the  case  will  not  be  exaggerated),  who  has 
had  recommended  to  him  some  work  of  fiction  ;  he  reads  it 
leisurely,  just  as  his  employments  will  allow  him — he  does 
not  care  much  about  it — he  feels  that  it  does  not  commend 
itself  to  his  mind — he  finishes  it — he  has  had  one  drink  of 
the  spirit — he  must  have  another  he  goes  on,  the  works  ac¬ 
cumulate — he  has  found  that  he  relishes  them — he  sits  up 
late  at  night  to  read  them — morning  advances  before  he  re¬ 
tires  to  rest — he  wakes  weary  and  unrefreshed — he  takes  the 
book  with  him  in  his  pocket — he  looks  at  it  at  his  meals — 
hides  it  in  corners — goes  in  quest  of  it  every  hour  and  at  every 
opportunity — his  ideas  become  transformed  from  the  actual 
world  to  an  ideal  one  of  his  own — he  becomes  unfitted  for  the 
ordinary  duties  of  life — everything  is  in  confusion — he  forgets 
where  things  were  left  the  previous  night — he  is  dreaming  all 
the  while — he  makes  day  what  night  should  be,  and  night 
what  day  should  be — he  goes  forth  in  the  morning,  takes  the 
wrong  turning — comes  back — forgets  half  his  errand — reaches 
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one  thing  to  the  counter  when  he  should  have  taken  another 
— makes  false  entries  in  his  books — blots  them  out — blimtlers 
again— gets  into  everybody’s  way  he  is  perfectly  helpless — 
he  dwells  in  a  Utopia  of  his  own  creation  -  and  he  becomes 
unfit  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  a  man,  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  social  virtues,  and  everything  which  is  required 
of  him  in  his  social,  political,  moral,  or  religious  character. 

Fourthly,  Novel-reading  is  incompatible  with  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge.  It  is  not  as  though  there  were  no  information 
to  be  acquired,  nor  as  though  the  ordinary  duration  of  human 
life  were  so  long,  as  to  leave  a  large  space  of  leisure  time  to 
be  expended  upon  trifles,  after  everything  valuable  had  been 
acquired.  The  wayfarer  who  should  chance  to  be  at  a  village 
inn,  and  spend  a  solitary  evening  there,  might  be  excused  for 
reading  Tom  I'humh,  or  any  similar  work  if  there  were  none 
other  to  be  obtained  ;  but  if  he  could  obtain  any  other  work 
or  obtain  access  to  any  valuable  society,  I  should  unhesitatingly 
censure  his  course,  if  he  did  not  do  so  in  preference  to  read¬ 
ing  the  old  romance. 

In  proportion  as  we  survey  the  re.sources  of  true  learning, 
we  shall  be  surprised  at  the  immeasurable  balance  in  their 
favour  over  works  of  fiction,  and  the  more  shall  we  be  surjnised 
at  the  folly  of  neglecting  such  resources  for  those  ephemeral 
productions  wdiich  we  are  now  endeavouring  to  discountenance. 
Think,  for  an  instant,  on  the  claims  of  science  and  the  arts, 
as  presented  to  the  least  tutored  mind.  There  is  astronomy, 
for  example,  more  sublime  than  the  sublimest  jioetry,  yet  as 
clear  and  as  certain  as  mathematical  demonstration  can  make 
it ;  there  is  chemistry  with  all  its  wondrous  analogies  of  the 
elements,  of  fire,  of  air,  of  earth,  and  of  water.  Geology  with 
its  extinct  race.s,  and  its  distinct  records  of  unchronicled  ages 
in  the  lapse  of  past  time.  There  are  thousands  of  sciences,  I 
had  almost  said,  in  relation  to  mind  and  to  matter.  There  are 
the  arts  of  painting,  of  sculpture,  and  of  architecture  ;  there 
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is  poetry,  the  literature  of  the  land,  ethics,  and  natural 
philosophy.  There  are  the  languages  of  the  eartli,  some  of 
which  are  necessary,  and  all  or  the  greater  part  of  them  use¬ 
ful,  the  acquisition  of  any  of  w'hich  would  occujiy  any  mind  : 
History,  the  stoi'es  of  concentrated  wisdom  and  the  sciences  of 
l)ast  ages,  brought  to  bear  in  one  single  focus  “  upon  us  on 
whom  tlie  ends  of  the  world  are  come.”  There  is  the  biography 
of  living  men,  externally  and  intenially  developed,  not  with 
the  tinsel  and  glare  of  poetry,  the  exaggerations  of  romance, 
or  tlie  colouring  of  the  novelist.  Tlien  there  is  the  present 
condition  of  tlie  kingdoms  of  the  world  :  physical  geograph}’^ 
telling  ns  of  the  elevations  of  their  mountains,  their  level 
plains,  their  lakes,  the  courses,  the  volumes,  and  the  uses  of 
their  rivers,  their  political  distribution,  their  mineral  and 
vegetable  production,  the  condition  of  their  inhabitants,  their 
manners  and  customs,  their  laws  and  dwellings,  their  food  and 
education,  and  the  effect  of  all  these,  the  mode  of  individual 
life,  the  character  of  the  country,  their  modes  of  agriculture, 
the  characteristics  of  the  several  races  of  earth,  their  mutual 
relations  and  capaliilities,  w'itli  ten  thousaTid  other  things 
impossible  to  allude  to  at  present,  but  which  your  minds  will 
suggest,  and  you  will  not  fail  to  think  with  me  that  the 
resources  of  knowledge  immeasurably  overbalance  those  fictitious 
productions  which  we  wi.sh  to  discountenaTice. 

Tliere  is  one  branch  of  study  to  which  I  would  i)articularly 
refer,  I  mean  the  history  of  our  country,  and  the  biography  of 
its  great  men.  There  are  few  branches  of  study  either  more 
important,  or,  if  rightly  looked  at,  more  intere.sting  to  the 
English  mind  than  this.  Tliere  are  few  things  which  indicate 
greater  mental  destitution,  or  inflict  upon  the  character  more 
serious  mischief  than  ignorance  upon  this  subject ;  and  yet  how 
often  is  it  the  case,  that  those  who  are  so  absorbed  in  novel¬ 
reading,  have  not  even  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
elementary  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  this,  the  greatest 
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nation  upon  the  face  of  tlie  earth.  Cole,  in  his  travels  through 
Austria,  mentions  a  circumstance  illustrative  of  this  :  he  stiys 
that  “they  Avere  j)assing  down  the  Danube,  by  the  fortress 
where  Kichard  the  First  was  incarcerated.  All  the  persons  on 
hoard,  Prussians,  Hungarians,  Austrians,  and  French,  all 
crowded  to  that  side  of  the  vess(d,  attracted  by  the  interest, 
and  si)oke  of  the  poetry  and  the  facts  connected  with  his 
imprisonment.”  Cole  seeing  an  Englishman  on  board,  turned 
towards  him,  and  endeavoured  to  enter  into  conversation  with 
him  u[)on  the  subject,  exiiecting  to  hear  from  him  some 
enthusiastic  response  ;  after  beating  about  with  sundry  ques¬ 
tions,  the  Englishman  said  to  him,  “  Je  n’en  sais  rien,”  “  I  know 
nothing  at  all  about  it.”  There  are  many  j)ersons  belonging 
to  this  class  of  readers  who  could  tell  you  almost  every  speech 
and  inward  feeling  of  Amy  Piobsart,  and  even  the  measure  of 
the  tr.ajxloor  through  which  she  fell,  and  all  the  words  of 
Tresillian  her  lover,  but  who  could  tell  you  nothing  about  the 
acts  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  the  great  men  who  shone  so 
resj)lendently  in  her  reign  ;  about  the  Spanish  Armada ;  the 
domestic  policy  of  the  country,  or  its  foreign  influence.  There 
are  numl>ers  of  jrersons  to  l)e  met  w'ith,  who  are  accpiainted 
with  the  whole  of  the  details  of  TJie  FoHniten  of  and 

all  the  mysteries  of  (Greenwich  Park  and  the  Tower,  but  who 
know  nothing  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  or  who  could 
even  tell  the  name  of  his  illustrious  mother.  There  are  .some 
who  are  very  well  accpiainted  with  the  history,  and  events  in 
the  life  of  Jeanie  Deans,  who  jierhajis  do  not  even  know  of 
the  e.xistence  of  such  a  person  as  the  Duke  of  INIarlborough  ; 
they  know  all  about  Tom  Jones,  but  of  the  real  Joneses, 
the  tnie  and  lasting  ornaments  of  the  country,  Inigo  Jones,  or 
Sir  William  Jones,  they  know  nothing  whatever.  They  have 
read,  and  remember  distinctly  all  about  Sir  Charles  Grand ison, 
but  they  are  perfectly  ignorant  of  such  men  as  Newton,  or 
Davy,  or  Herschel.  They  could  describe,  minutely,  all  the 
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adventures  of  Parsoii  Adams,  but  of  such  men  as  Cranmcr, 
Wolsey,  Sir  Tiionia.s  More,  Bacon,  and  other  prominent  cha¬ 
racters  of  their  own  country,  they  know  nothing.  They  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  names  and  fortunes  of  Fidelia, 
Ceciliiv,  Clarissa,  and  a  whole  host  of  others,  but  to  the  actions 
of  the  illustrious  women  of  England  from  Boadicea  to  the 
present  time,  they  are  perfect  strangers.  I  call  this  tlisgrace- 
ful,  and  such  result  must  always  follow  wdien  a  person  gives 
hinrself  up  to  novel-reading,  and  neglects  the  history  of 
his  country. 

Fifthhj,  I  regard  novel-reading  as  incompatible  with  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  'spirit  of  prayer.  God  has 
given  to  us  a  Book,  of  all  books  the  best.  The  greatest  men 
which  this  world  ever  saw  have  died,  and  suffered  more  for  it 
than  for  any  other  book  ;  they  were  men  whose  great  and 
glorious  distinction  was  this,  that  they  believed,  loved,  studied, 
and  treasured  up  the  Bible.  That  book,  in  exactly  the  same 
proportion  as  it  is  jiondered  over  and  understood,  will  be 
warmly  loved  and  highly  prized,  and  take  possession  of  the 
understanding  and  heart,  while  all  these  things,  absolutely 
trifling  in  themselves,  will  fall  into  utter  disesteem.  Yet  the 
man  who  consumes  his  time  in  reading  these  productions,  to 
which  we  have  previously  adverted,  cannot  find  leisure,  and 
even  if  he  could  find  leisure,  he  could  not  find  the  heart  to 
read  these  stern  realities,  the  divine  and  glorious  truths  con¬ 
tained  in  this  inconqjarable  boon  of  God.  Yet  what  book  c.an 
match  with  it  in  i)oint  of  interest  i  Whence  can  you  derive 
so  much  information  ?  or  whence  can  the  heart  gather  such 
holy  influences  as  from  the  pages  of  this  inspired  book  ?  We 
turn  to  its  contents,  and  there  we  see  Adam  emj)aradised  in 
sinless  happiness,  and  his  subsequent  fall ;  Abel,  with  his 
humble  sacrifice  and  his  persecuting  brother  ;  Enoch  spiritually 
walking  with  God,  and  meeting  with  a  reward  in  his  glorious 
translation  to  heaven ;  Noah  preaching  righteousness,  and 
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himself  and  his  family  saved  from  the  dreadful  deluge  ; 
Abraham  compassing  the  scenes  of  Moriah  and  Beersheba ; 
Jacob  wrestling  with  the  angel,  and  raising  an  altar  at  Bethel  ; 
Moses  celebrating  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  gazing  on  the 
burning  bush  at  Horeb,  receiving  the  law  at  Sinai,  bowing  his 
head  and  slumbering  in  death  upon  Pi.sgah  ;  Joshua  with  his 
trumpets  encircling  Ai  and  Jericho ;  Gideon  vanquishing  the 
Midianites,  and  putting  them  to  the  rout  by  his  pitchers  and 
his  lamps  ;  David,  the  tuneful,  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel, 
slaying  Goliath  with  his  sword  ;  Isaiah  with  his  far-seeing 
spirit  and  his  sublime  poetry  ;  Jeremiah  with  his  persecutions 
and  his  lamentations  ;  Daniel  emerging  from  the  lions’  den  ; 
the  three  Hebrew  youths  secure  in  the  fiery  furnace  :  wonders, 
if  you  will,  but  wonders  with  this  grand  distinction,  that  they 
are  divinely  true.  Turn  then  to  the  life  of  the  sinless  Jesus, 
and  summon  liefore  you  those  scenes  to  which  the  mind  can 
never  revert  without  a  feeling  of  twe  and  reverence,  and 
without  feeling  that  the  benevolence,  the  truthfulness,  the 
devotedness  and  zeal  of  his  ministrations  point  him  out  as 
“  the  only-ljegotten  of  the  Father.”  He  claims  our  homage, 
while  he  confers  the  highest  blessings  upon  his  people  in  this 
world,  and  prepares  them  for  a  heaven  of  bliss  in  the  world 
to  come.  View  in  its  glorious  pages,  Peter,  and  James,  and 
John,  sitting  in  the  midst  of  dazzling  glory,  with  their  Divine 
Master,  upon  the  mount  of  Transfiguration,  bowing  with 
grief  in  the  dreadful  Gethsemane,  or  standing  forth  boldly  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost ;  Saul,  stricken  to  the  ground,  while  on 
his  persecuting  mission  ;  and  afterwards  the  zealous  Paul, 
preaching  to  the  Gentiles,  and  smiling  amid  ])ain  and  persecu¬ 
tion  ;  and  then  read  in  its  pages  all  those  great  doctrines  and 
principles  which  go  to  make  up  the  great  sum  of  gospel  truths, 
which  our  minds  must  ponder  to  appreciate  and  understand, 
and  our  hearts  feel  in  order  to  be  fully  enjoyed. 

I  have  added,  that  novel-reading  is  incompatible  with  the 
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spirit  of  jjrayer.  Wise  and  good  men  have  given  this  as  a 
rule,  and  a  good  one,  by  whicli  to  test  the  propriety  of  any 
course.  If,  when  you  have  finislied  the  course  and  gone  to 
other  exercises,  you  feel  in  your  heart  an  indisi)osition  or  an 
insipidity  in  approaching  tlie  presence  of  God  ;  then  such  a 
course  is  wrong,  and  should  not  be  repeated.  Let  any  man 
try  the  experiment,  or  if  any  man  has  done  so,  he  will  most 
assuredly  join  with  me  in  saying,  that  the  spirit  of  novel-read¬ 
ing  is  such,  that  when  it  takes  possession  of  the  heart,  it  will 
unfit  it  for  the  exercise  of  prayer.  Let  me  ask  any  one  who 
is  in  the  habit  of  reading  these  works  if  he  does  not  feel 
his  mind  disturbed,  his  passions,  his  tastes,  his  imagination 
and  his  affections  perverted  or  debased,  and  whether  he  does 
not  feel  constantly  interrupted  in  that  exercise,  which  of  all 
exercises  should  be  the  one  to  which  his  mind  should  turn 
with  the  greatest  eagerness  and  promptitude,  and  from  which 
he  should  realize  the  profoundest  delights.  If  anything  be 
incompatible  W’ith  the  spirit  of  prayer,  it  is  novel-reading,  and 
the  Christian  man  should  look  upon  it  with  suspicion,  and 
even  dislike,  and  turn  away  from  it,  as  one  of  the  many  forms 
which  Satan  uses  to  entrap  and  destroy  human  souls. 

Lastly,  I  look  upon  novel-reading  as  incompatible  with  the 
earnest  spirit  which  all  Christian  men  at  least  should  cherish 
and  exemplify.  There  is  one  sign  of  the  times,  and  of  all  the 
signs  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  cheering,  that  is,  that 
the  many  are  beginning  to  think  and  feel  more  than  they 
appear  to  have  done,  of  the  mode  in  which  they  are  to  answer 
the  end  of  their  probation,  be  hai)i)y  in  life,  and  how  they  may 
best  promote  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-men.  I  hope  that  this 
spirit  is  extending  and  deepening  its  influence.  It  will  be  a 
blessed  thing  if,  in  the  smallest  degree,  we  should  by  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  this  evening,  assist  in  promoting  this  spirit  of  earnest¬ 
ness  and  inquiry  in  any  individual  present,  and  if  these  works 
be  incompatible  with  that  spirit  of  earnestness,  I  hope  that 
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every  Christian  man  will  feel  himself  bound  by  a  moral  obliga¬ 
tion,  to  turn  away  at  once  from  them.  Now  every  man  has, 
or  should  have,  something  to  which  he  gives  his  mind,  and 
upon  which  he  employs  his  faculties,  and  by  which  he  can  fill 
up  his  time  ;  .something  for  which  he  is  willing  to  live,  and  in 
which,  when  Cod  may  jdease  to  call  him,  he  shall  be  willing 
to  die.  All  things  within  and  around  us,  if  rightly  consiilered, 
are  most  serious  things.  There  is  no  frivolity  in  nature.  The 
sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  look  down  upon  us  in  unruffled 
tranquillity,  and  in  awful  majesty  ;  the  universe  which  God 
has  made,  seems  everywhere  encompassed  with  his  infinitude. 
Man  should  not  trifle,  with  such  a  spectacle  always  before  him. 
This  earth  may  not  use  the  stern  labour,  or  absorb  the  sweat 
of  human  brows,  without  giving  a  return  for  it  ;  she  is  boun¬ 
teous  and  recompenses  with  lavish  hand  the  toil  bestowed  upon 
her,  and  she  cheers  the  labourer  with  the  kind  promises  of 
fruitful  and  returning  harvests,  and  atte.sts,  if  we  would  think 
rightly  upon  the  subject,  that  we  too  must  be  earnest  and 
peri)etual  in  our  exertions.  The  atmosphere,  with  its  cutting 
frosts  or  glowing  heat,  its  blazing  day  or  solemn  night,  its 
drcmdiing  showers,  its  terrific  storms, — all,  all  attest  that  the 
elements  of  nature  have  no  divided  heart,  and  proclaim  that 
the  man  who  is  undecided  of  purpose,  or  afiections,  or  aims, 
has  no  part  of  creation,  i)roperly  speaking,  to  which  he  can  lay 
claim.  Time,  with  its  steady  advances,  brings  us  nearer  and 
nearer  to  our  final  struggle,  and  tells  us  that  as  we  are  men, 
so  should  we  be  always  in  earnest,  and  act  upon  stern  resolve. 

Everything  in  society,  in  its  present  forms  especially,  points 
to  the  same  fact ;  the  increasing  competition  ;  the  collision 
and  eager  haste  in  all  ranks  of  society,  and  in  all  the  walks  of 
scientific,  political,  and  commercial  pursuits, — all  tell  the  slum- 
Ix^rer  that  he  must  awake,  the  dreamer  to  give  to  the  winds 
his  dreams  and  his  reveries,  otherwise  he  will  find  no  place  for 
himself  in  a  country  of  earnest  and  diligent  men. 
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All  thiit  api)ertains  to  the  development  of  our  nature,  bears 
tlie  same  aspect.  The  most  stupendous  issues  hang  upon  every 
human  being  ;  the  development  of  mind,  of  man,  the  iniiige 
t)f  God  ;  the  development  of  the  conscience,  God’s  vicegerent 
in  the  human  heart,  the  representative  of  his  moral  nature  ; 
the  develoimient  of  character  which  shall  be  revealed  in  tlic 
day  when  the  final  decision  shall  be  given  by  the  heart-searcdi- 
ing  Governor  of  the  universe,  and  founded  ujjon  which  man 
sliall  reap  to  all  eternity  a  harvest  of  weal  or  woe.  We  are 
of  eternity  ;  every  step  we  take  we  are  tending  towards  it.  We 
are  spirits,  and  we  live  with  tlie  si)irit  of  the  universe.  There 
is  a  tribunal  l)efore  which  we  must  stand,  and  we  can  never, 
never  die.  The  honour  of  God,  the  wellbeing  of  man,  tlie 
defence  of  truth,  and  the  overthrow  of  error,  but,  above  all, 
the  salvation  of  our  immortal  souls,  are  all  dei)endent  upon 
its  issue. 

If  this  be  so,  lot  us  then  remember  further,  that  human  life 
is  very  short,  that  stupendous  as  are  its  concerns,  they  are  all 
(!oinpressed  into  a  small  eompass,  and  he  wlio  rightly  surveys 
the  distant  horizon,  will  always  see  its  shadows  mantling  thick 
and  fiist  upon  it,  and  will  see  the  necessity  of  awaking  u])  to  a 
discharge  of  the  imj)ortant  duties  re(pured  of  him,  while  yet 
there  is  time,  and  he  will  remember  the  language  and  imitate 
the  spirit  of  him  who  said,  “  I  must  do  the  work  of  him  that 
sent  me  while  it  is  day,  for  the  night  eometh  when  no  man 
can  work.”  Death  is  fiist  approaching,  the  sands  of  life  are 
fast  failing,  and  when  once  death  has  come,  not  one  moment 
of  the  past  can  by  any  possibility  be  recalled,  destroyed,  or 
remodelled.  Every  step  we  take  is  final,  every  act  we  perform 
is  for  eternity,  every  word  once  escaped  the  lip  is  registered  in 
the  book  of  judgment  Shull  we  then  feed  on  dreams,  who  are 
such  vast  realities  1  Shall  wc  seek  for  fiction,  who  are  our¬ 
selves  facts  1  Shall  we  live  in  the  regions  of  fancy,  surrounded 
as  we  are  by  such  stupendous  realities  ?  Manhood  forbids  it  ; 
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if  we  will  not  be  devoted,  earnest,  and  active,  we  must  forfeit 
many  of  the  distinctions  among  men.  Religion  forbids  it  ; 
for  its  earlie.st  and  most  enduring  impressions  tell  us  to  be 
earnest  and  active  in  understanding  God’s  truth.  The  angels 
and  “  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect”  forbid  it ;  those 
sons  of  God  whose  honour  and  whose  delight  it  is  to  serv'e  God, 
and  to  enjoy  in  his  pure  temple  the  delights  of  his  presence, 
forbid  it ;  our  Divine  ]Ma8ter  forbids  it, — He  filled  his  life  with 
toil  by  day  and  with  prayers  by  night  ;  the  Holy  Spirit  dwell¬ 
ing  within  us  forbids  it,  “  for  He  worketh  in  us  to  will  and  to 
do  of  his  own  good  pleasure  the  soul  of  the  universe,  our 
Father,  our  Creator,  and  our  Friend  in  heaven  forbids  it,  for 
“  my  Father  worketh  hitherto,  aud  I  work.”  May  it  be  ours 
to  eherish  this  spirit,  and  the  result  will  be  a  peaceful  life,  and 
at  last  a  blessed  and  everlasting  reward. 
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POINTS  OF  SLMILAPITY  P.ETWEEN  JUDAIS.M 
AND  KO:\rANTSAr. 

rpHE  subject  upon  which  I  am  to  address  you,  is  one  of  sur 
passing  moment.  It  consists  of  two  parts.  One  part 
relates  to  the  most  interesting  peojjle  on  the  face  of  tlie  earth 
— the  descendants  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob  ; — the 
descendants  of  tlie  men  to  whom,  as  tlie  Spirit’s  instruments, 
we  are  indebted  for  the  whole  revelation  of  heaven  ;  aud  when 
we  speak  of  Judaism,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  was  a  Jew,  that  it  is  to  a  Jew  we  are  indebted  for  all 
our  tme  happiness  upon  earth,  and  for  the  hopes  of  a  blessed 
immortality.  But  when  I  speak  of  Judaism,  I  must  explain 
to  you  that  I  do  not  mean  the  Jewish  faith  as  held  by  Moses, 
or  Joshua,  or  Isaiah,  or  by  Daniel  ;  for  I  look  upon  these  as 
my  elder  brethren  in  the  church  of  God,  and  as  holding  the 
same  great  fundamental  doctrines  you  and  I  hold,  believing  in 
the  same  Saviour,  and  looking  to  the  same  Holy  Si)irit  as  their 
sanctifier.  The  outward  form  and  dress  of  their  religion  may 
have  been  different  from  ours,  but  the  body  and  the  substance 
were  perfectly  the  same.  Neither  tlo  I  speak  of  Judaism  as  it 
was  sanctioned  by  Heaven  from  the  time  of  Moses  until  the 
time  of  Christ ;  but  I  speak  of  Judaism  cast  out  of  the  temple 
of  the  Lord — prostrate  and  impure  ;  I  speak  of  Judaism  in 
ruins  -the  melancholy  memorial  of  its  former  greatness. 

And  when  I  speak  of  Romanism  I  do  not  speak  of  the  church 
of  Christ  in  the  first  three  or  four  centuries  of  her  existence, 
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but  my  reference  will  l)e  to  the  Romish  Churcli,  more  especially 
as  she  has  existed  from  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  down 
to  the  present  period  ;  and  in  making  these  references,  let  us 
carefully  distinguish  between  persons  and  principles  ;  while  we 
abhor  the  error,  and  would  eradicate  it  and  oppose  it  by  all 
sound  argument,  and  by  nothing  else,  we  should  still  pity  the 
deluded  victim,  and  whenever  God  gives  us  the  opportunity, 
we  should  convince  him  that  even  he  is  the  subject  of  our 
benevolence  and  our  charity. 

Our  object  to-night  is  to  deal  with  systems,  and  not  with 
men,  and  with  two  systems  of  vast  interest,  whether  you 
think  of  the  ancient,  kingly,  priestly,  and  prophetic  glories  of 
the  one,  or  the  vast  masses  of  the  human  race  who  profess 
the  other. 

I  look  upon  the  Romish  and  Jewish  as  apostate  churches, 
which  have  departed  from  the  truth  of  God,  and  I  am  to  show 
you  that  in  their  apostasy  and  fallen  condition,  they  bear  a 
most  striking  and  wonderful  resemblance.  And  viewing  them 
through  a  philosophical  medium,  such  a  resemblance  is  to  be 
expected.  False  systems  of  belief  there  are,  which  have  not 
had  a  common  origin,  and  have  never  been  connected  with  a 
common  standard.  Such  false  systems  may  have  but  few 
points  of  resemblance,  or  perhaps  be  totally  destitute  of  them. 
But  here  are  two  systems  which  profess  to  be  derived  from  one 
common  source,  which  profess  to  have  descended  from  the 
same  heaven,  to  be  based  upon  the  same  foundation  of  truth, 
and  from  which  truth  they  have  both  departed  ;  but  still  it  is 
natural  to  exiKJct  that  as  the  progeny  of  one  parent  there  will 
be  a  family  likeness,  a  sisterly  resemblance  even  in  their  state 
of  degradation  and  departure.  As  a  philosopliical  and  scrip¬ 
tural  question,  the  subject  upon  which  we  are  to  sjteak  this 
evening  is  deeply  interesting,  and  we  now  lead  you  to  great 
princijdes  and  facts  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  our  posi¬ 
tion,  that  there  are  similar  striking  points  of  resemblance 
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between  Judaism  and  Romanism,  as  seen  in  the  present  fallen 
Jewisli  and  Romish  churches. 

In  the  first  place,  both  these  churches  bear  a  most  striking 
resemblance  to  each  other  in  this  point,  viz.,  that  they  arrogate 
to  themselves  a  fancied  superiority  over  all  other  churches 
which  exist  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  Rome  this  arrogance 
is  pushed  so  far  as  to  absolute  infallibility.  You  are  aware 
that  the  boast  of  the  Church  of  Rome  has  been  for  centuries, 
that  it  is  “  the  one  Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic  Church,” 
and  can  never  be  moved  ;  that  all  other  systems  shall  be 
swept  away,  but  that  the  Church  of  Rome  shall  still  sit  as 
a  queen,  and  never  see  sorrow'.  This  boast  is  heard  in  all 
Romish  countries,  and  among  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the 
people  ;  it  is  a  boast  heard  from  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  to  the 
Thames,  from  the  halls  of  the  Vatican  down  to  the  i)oorest 
cottage  of  her  most  godless  and  ignorant  population. 

It  is  singular,  however,  that  they  will  not  tell  us  where  this 
infallibility  rests  ;  whether  it  rests  with  the  Pope  himself,  or 
the  Pope  and  his  Cardinals,  or  in  a  General  Council  regularly 
convened.  But  I  confess,  that  when  I  hear  this  boast  con¬ 
stantly  put  forward  by  Romanists,  I  often  fancy  that  I  am 
carried  back  to  the  days  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet ;  that  I  am 
listening  to  the  apostate  Jews  about  600  years  bt'fore  the 
birth  of  Christ,  boastfully  exclaiming,  “  The  temple  of  the  Lord, 
the  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord  are  we  and 
this,  too,  at  the  very  time  when  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was 
most  idolatrous  and  degraded.  Those  who  are  loudest  in  such 
boastings  about  themselves,  are  generally  the  fiirthest  from  the 
truth  of  God.  At  the  time  the  Jew  wiis  making  these  loud 
boasts,  Jeremiah  tells  us  that  he  was  “  oppressing  the  stranger, 
the  fatherless,  and  the  widow.”  At  that  very  period  the 
cities  of  Judah  were  steeped  in  the  most  debasing  idolatry  ; 
“  Their  children  gathered  wood,  and  their  fathers  kindled 
a  fire,  their  women  prepared  dough  to  make  cakes  for 
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the  queen  of  heaven,  and  to  pour  out  drink  offerings  to  other 
gods.” 

And  even  at  the  present  time  the  poor  Jew  .“till  keeps  up 
his  ancient  senseless  cry,  “  The  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple 
of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord  are  we  !”  A  book  has 
recently  been  published  by  a  Jewess  ;  a  book  marked  by  great 
talent,  and  pervaded  by  much  apparent  liberality.  The 
authoress,  however,  holds  that  all  other  churches  are  astray, 
the  Popish  Church  among  the  rest ;  that  the  Jewish  is  the 
only  true  one,  to  which  all  other  churches  will  one  day  return, 
as  straying  children  to  an  old  and  venerated  parent. 

Do  not  wonder,  then,  that  there  should  be  the  same  haughty 
assumption  in  both  churches.  Wonder  not  that  there  should 
l)e  still  among  the  Jews  those  extravagant  notions,  when  they 
hold  that  the  words  of  their  wise  doctors  and  rabbis  “  are  as 
the  words  of  Almighty  God.”  Solomon  Jarchi,  a  most  eminent 
commentator,  says  (on  Deuteronomy  xvii.  11,  “According  to 
the  judgment  which  they  tell  thee,  thou  shalt  do”),  “  If  a 
llabbi  should  tell  thee  that  the  right  hand  is  the  left,  or 
the  left  the  right,  thou  shalt  believe  him,”  Again,  he  affirms 
that  “  whoever  shall  partake  of  a  dinner  at  which  a  Rabbi  is 
present,  it  is  as  much  as  if  God  Almighty  were  present.” 
Such  is  the  present  senseless  boasting  of  the  poor  fallen  Jew. 

Turn  now  from  the  Jews  to  the  Romanists,  and,  if  possible, 
they  surpass  the  Jews  in  their  arrogant  assumptions.  Gratian 
declares  that  “  the  Pope,  canonically  elected,  is  God  upon 
earth.”  Pojie  Innocent  iii.  lays  it  down  as  an  indi.sputable 
point,  “  that  the  Pope  hohls  u])on  earth  not  only  the  rank  of 
a  sinless  man  but  of  a  true  God.”  Hence  his  title,  “  the 
Lord  God,  the  Pope.”  Philip  Decius,  a  distinguished  com¬ 
mentator,  says  that  “  whatever  is  done  by  the  Pope  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  done  by  God,  and  that  the  Pope  can  do  all  that 
Gf)d  can  do  !” 

What  a  contrast  do  these  profane  boastings  of  the  Jews  and 
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the  Romanists  present  to  tlie  humhle  Nazarenc,  who  came  to 
our  world  attired  in  a  robe  of  the  deepest  humility  ;  wlio,  when 
he  saw  an  outbreak  of  the  haughty  sj)irit  in  the  two  sons  of 
Zebedee,  cheeked  it  at  once  as  contrary  to  the  genius  of  his 
spiritual  kingdom.  How  contrary  to  the  sjnrit  of  the  great 
apostle  Paul,  who  said,  “  We  cannot  of  ourselves  think  any¬ 
thing,  all  our  sutHciency  is  of  Hod.”  This  boasting  about 
infalliliility,  and  superiority  to  all  other  churches,  reminds  me 
of  the  aristocrat  who  was  constantly  proving  to  the  nation  that 
he  was  the  son  of  royalty  and  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne, 
while  the  country  knew  all  the  time  that  he  was  only  a  bastard. 
Or  it  reminds  me  of  the  conduct  of  a  idunderer,  who,  while 
all  persons  believed  him  to  be  a  rogue,  was  constantly  exclaim¬ 
ing  that  he  was  the  pink  of  honesty  himself. 

I  do  not  deny  the  doctrine  of  infallibility  ;  infallibility  how¬ 
ever,  not  in  any  man  or  body  of  men  under  heaven,  whether 
they  be  Pojiish,  Episcopalian,  Independent,  Rai)ti.st,  Wesleyan, 
or  Presbyterian  ;  infallibility,  not  in  any  book  or  creed  ever 
compiled  by  man,  but  in  the  Bible  alone  ;  infallibility,  not  in 
any  visible  community,  but  in  the  body  of  the  mystical  Church, 
a  Church  under  an  invisible  head  ;  infallibility  in  Jesus  Christ 
keeping  that  Church,  through  faith,  unto  eternal  .salvation. 
That  is  the  infallibility  I  believe  in,  and  I  believe  that  every¬ 
thing  else  is  a  bugbear  to  affright  the  unthinking  multitude. 
Infallibility  is  one  of  the  gems  in  the  crown  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

tSecomlh/,  And  nearly  allied  to  the  former,  is  the  pn'sinnp- 
tuous  boasting  of  both  churches  about  their  ancient  pedigree. 
In  the  case  of  i)rivate  persons,  as  well  as  public  bodies  and 
public  churches,  there  are  many  striking  jioints  of  similarity. 
There  is,  for  instance,  a  person  who  is  a  jtrodigal  and  spend¬ 
thrift  ;  by  his  idlene.ss  and  debauchery  he  has  become  the 
wreck  of  what  he  formerly  was,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  com¬ 
panions  he  prides  himself  as  being  superior  to  all  those  around 
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him,  because  his  ancestor  wore  a  star  upon  his  breast  or  a 
coronet  upon  his  brow,  and  he  piques  himself  on  his  superiority 
though  he  be  the  most  depraved  creature  in  the  whole  gang. 
It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  persons  who  have  lost  all  moral 
respectability  and  worth,  to  fall  back  upon  their  relationship 
to  some  old  and  respectable  relation  as  a  passport  among  their 
fellow-men.  That  wdiich  is  common  among  such  persons  is 
just  the  boast  of  these  fallen  churches  about  their  ancient 
pedigree.  The  Jews,  degratled  in  their  ecclesiastical  and 
religious  standing,  in  the  days  of  Jesus  Clirist,  when  they 
substituted  empty  forms  for  spiritual  religion,  and  when  they 
were  reproved  by  John  the  Baptist  for  their  apostasy  as  a 
“  generation  of  vipers,”  and  warned  by  him  “  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come  ;  ”  when  that  was  their  character  and  condition, 
even  then  their  cry  was,  “  We  have  Abraham  to  our  father,  we 
be  Abraham’s  seed  and  were  never  in  bondage  to  any  man,” 
while  they  well  knew  that  they  had  been  in  bondage  to 
Pharaoh  and  to  Nebuehadnezziir,  and  even  at  the  very  time 
they  were  making  the  false  and  empty  boast  the  man  who 
made  it  had  a  chain  about  his  neck  as  a  bondsman  to  the 
tyranny  of  Rome. 

Turn  then  from  Judai.sm,  and  consider  for  a  moment  the 
Romish  Church.  Mark  her  boasting  about  her  ancient  pedi¬ 
gree,  and  see  how  perfectly  they  resemble  each  other.  You 
Protestants,  says  the  Romanist,  are  but  of  yesterday  ;  yours  is 
a  mushroom  Church.  Where  was  your  religion  before  Martin 
Luther  1  We  must  acknowledge  that  wherever  you  have  any 
influence,  there  trade  and  commerce  do  most  prosper  ;  as 
colonists,  none  are  superior  to  Protestants ;  learning,  we  con¬ 
fess,  spreads  among  you  more  rapidly  than  we  could  wish — the 
Bible  is  circulated  with  unsparing  hand,  and  your  Sabbath 
observance  puts  us  to  shame ;  and  almost  every  Protestant 
province  and  Protestant  canton  presents  to  its  Papal  neigh¬ 
bour  a  striking  contrast  of  Protestant  toleration,  Protestant 
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industry,  Protestant  peace,  Protestant  comfort,  and  Protestant 
independence  !  But  though  we  have  to  confess  all  this  (we 
never  yet  knew  what  it  was  to  blush  on  account  of  the  com¬ 
parison),  still  our  Church  is  vastly  superior  to  yours,  for  she 
is  hoary  and  venerable  with  years.  Christ  did  once  say,  “  by 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.”  That  is  the  standard, 
however,  which  more  than  all  others  we  dislike  and  rejmdiate, 
though  Christ  established  it ;  for  no  matter  how  little  of  the 
family  likeness  we  retain,  how  much  you  may  excel  us  in  Bible 
circulation  or  in  Sabbath  observance,  or  how  much  every 
Romish  country  desecrates  the  Sabbath-day,  still  we  are  the 
only  lineal  descendants  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  St.  Ignatius, 
St.  Augustine,  St.  Bridget,  and  all  the  saints.  Brethren, 
place  no  reliance,  as  churchmen,  upon  anything  of  this  kind. 
In  tlie  great  temple  of  Christianity,  when  y(»ii  walk  through  it 
as  an  Episcopal  young  man,  you  need  not  be  ashamed  of  )'our 
Cranmer,  your  Ridley,  your  Butler,  your  Tillotson  ;  or  as  a 
Nonconformist,  you  need  not  lie  ashamed  of  your  Howe, 
Baxter,  Banyan,  and  Owen  of  a  former  generation  ;  nor  need 
I,  as  a  humble  Presbyterian,  be  ashamed  of  such  worthies  as 
a  Cameron,  Argyle,  Buchanan,  or  the  intrepid  and  immortal 
Knox.  But  still,  as  Protestants,  we  rest  not  in  these  heroes 
of  our  faith.  Let  your  faith  be  founded  not  on  any  creature, 
however  holy  and  exalted,  but  on  the  imperishable  Word  of 
(lod,  and  upon  that  alone,  and  glory  in  notliing  but  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  finished  salvation. 

In  the  third  jdace,  botli  churches  manifest  an  unscriptural 
reliance  upon  works  of  merit.  Self-righteousness  was  the  deity 
of  the  apostate  Jew,  it  is  the  idol  of  the  Romish  devotee.  It  was 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  Jewish  aposta.sy  in  the  days  of  our 
Lord,  and  it  is  now  a  striking  feature  of  the  Romish  aposta.sy. 

In  the  present  day  the  Jews  substitute  forms  and  ceremonies 
in  minute  and  trivial  matters,  for  the  great,  substantial,  and 
spiritual  verities  of  religion.  Tlie  Pharisees  said  of  some  of 
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Christ’s  discij)les,  that  they  ate  bread  with  uiiwashen  luinds, 
and  they  found  fault,  for  the  Pharisees  never  eat  without  wiish- 
iiig  their  hands,  according  to  tlie  traditions  of  the  elders,  not 
according  to  tlie  Word  of  God.  And  the  wa.shing  of  cups, 
of  pots,  of  brazen  vessels  and  tables,  is  still  held  in  higli  venera¬ 
tion  among  them,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  divine  favour. 
It  was  of  tiie  Jews  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Clirist  said  :  “  This 
people  draw  near  to  me  witli  tlicir  mouth,  and  lionour  m(' 
with  tlieir  lips,  but  tlieir  heart  is  far  from  me.  But  in  vain  do 
they  woiship  me,  tcacliing  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of 
men  “  For,  laying  aside  the  word  of  God,  ye  hold  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  men  “  Woe  unto  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypo¬ 
crites,  ye  make  clean  tlie  outside  of  the  cup  and  of  tlie  jdatter, 
but  within  ye  are  full  of  extortion  and  excess  “  Woe  unto 
you.  Scribes  and  1‘harisees,  hypocrites,  for  ye  are  like  unto 
whited  sepulchres,  which  indeed  appear  beautiful  outward,  but 
within  are  full  of  dead  men’s  bones  and  all  uncleanne.ss.” 

And  when  the  great  reformer,  the  apostle  Paul,  took  the 
hammer  of  truth  in  his  giant  grasp  to  break  down  the  idol  of 
self-righteousness,  he  uttered  those  memorable  words  :  “  I  bear 
them  record,  that  they  have  a  zeal  for  God,  but  not  according 
to  knowledge  ;  for  they,  being  ignorant  of  God’s  righteousness, 
and  going  about  to  establish  their  own  righteousness,  have  not 
submitted  themselves  to  the  righteousness  of  God.”  Never  was 
the  Jewish  church  further  from  God  than  when  she  was  most 
rigid,  austere,  and  intolerant  in  these  senseless,  traditionary, 
self-righteous  observances  and  works  of  merit.  And  you  must 
excuse  me  for  saying  it,  but  in  my  ojiinion,  there  is  no  surer 
sign  of  any  church  falling  from  the  truth  of  God,  than  w  hen  it 
begins  to  substitute  externalities  for  internalities.  I  cannot 
conceive  any  surer  sign  of  a  church  falling  to  the  prostrate  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Jewish  and  Ilomlsh  churches,  than  when  it  substi¬ 
tutes  the  twistings,  and  bendings,  and  contortions  of  the  body 
for  pure,  mental,  spiritual  religion  ! 
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The  poor  Jew,  after  eighteen  centuries  of  departure  from  the 
truth,  is  still  the  same  as  ever,  in  his  devotion  to  works  of 
merit.  The  Jewish  Rabbi  teaches  that  forgiveness  of  sins  is  to 
be  obtained  by  self-chastisement  or  by  mortification  of  his  flesh, 
or  by  the  repetition  a  certain  number  of  times  of  the  word 
“  Amen,”  after  the  sermon  (»f  a  Rabbi.  Almsgiving,  they  say, 
will  free  the  giver  from  the  punishment  of  hell  and  he  who 
walks  (in  pilgrimage)  only  the  distance  of  four  yards  in  the 
Holy  Land,  as  well  as  he  who  repeats  the  14oth  Psalm  three 
times  a  day,  will  merit  from  God  the  pardon  of  his  sin. 

Such  are  the  self-righteous  observances  of  the  Jewish  churiih. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Romish  church,  and  sec  how  comijlctely 
as  in  a  glass  face  answeretli  to  face.  I  can  almost  fancy  I  hear 
our  Lord  rebuking,  not  tlie  Scril)cs  and  Pharisees  for  the  sin  of 
self  righteousnes.s,  but  a  conclave  of  cardinals,  and  bishops,  and 
monks,  and  nuns.  How  appropriate  would  be  his  words  : 
“  Full  well  ye  reject  tlie  commatidment  of  God,  tliat  ye  may 
keep  your  own  tradition.  Howbeit,  in  vain  do  ye  worship  me, 
teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men.” 

If  you  could  weep  over  the  poor  Jew,  exjrccting  the  pardon 
of  his  sins  for  these  senseless  observances,  you  sliould  ecpially 
pity  the  poor  Romanist  in  his  self-righteous  observances.  I 
tlo  not  now  speak  of  tlie  sect  of  tlie  Flagellantes,  wlio  marched 
througli  Italy  in  the  year  12G(),  and  whipped  themselves,  or 
some  otlier  friend  kindly  did  it  fi»r  tlicm,  upon  the  back  and 
shoulders,  until  the  blood  ran  down  in  streams  upon  tlie  ground. 
They  thought  that  by  these  self-inflicted  tortures  they  could 
obtain  the  favour  of  God.  Of  these  I  do  not  speak,  but  I  speak 
of  the  Romanists  of  the  present  day.  I  have  seen  a  great  crowd 
of  persons  in  my  native  country,  some  of  whom  were  kissing 
the  earth,  some  walking  upon  their  bare  knees,  upon  sharj) 
stones  ;  some  crawling  upon  the  hanl  grey  rock,  which,  because 
they  thought  it  too  smooth,  they  had  cov(;red  with  eoarse  sand, 
and  they  continue  this  painful  practice  until  the  blood  flows  from 
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their  mangled  bodies.  Or  cast  your  eyes  to  that  beautiful  wide- 
spreading  tree.  Behold  it  covered  with  long  grey  hairs,  torn 
from  the  heads  of  the  women  by  their  own  hands,  or  covered 
by  patches  and  shreds  of  the  garments  of  the  peasantry,  torn  off 
and  tied  to  its  branches,  in  order  to  render  themselves  pleasing 
in  the  sight  of  God.  I  was  profane  enough,  with  my  own 
hands,  to  carry  several  branches  of  this  tree  away,  covered  with 
hairs  and  shreds,  wdiich  are  now  preserved  in  several  missionary 
museums.  And  prayer,  one  of  the  sweetest  privileges  that  God 
has  conferred  on  his  children,  is  converted  by  Rome,  into  a 
most  fearful  scourge  and  punishment.  A  certain  number  of 
prayers  are  ordered  to  be  repeated  to  the  Virgin,  to  the 
saints,  and  least  of  all  to  Jesus  Christ  ;  these  are  to  be  repeated 
over  and  over  again,  reminding  you  of  the  vain  repetitions 
which  the  Jews  used  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  favour 
of  God,  and  which  our  Lord  rebuked  as  heathenish  in  their 
character.  Thus  in  both  churches  you  see  the  same  points  of 
similarity,  forcibly  borne  out  in  their  self-righteous  perform¬ 
ances,  as  the  means  of  obtaining  the  favour  of  heaven. 

But  I  pass  on  to  notice,  in  the  fourth  place,  another  point  of 
similarity,  viz.,  that  all  these  meritorious  performances  are  up¬ 
held  in  both  churches,  by  lowering  the  authority  of  the  Word  of 
God,  and  by  exalting  tradition  to  tlie  high  place  of  Scripture. 
You  remember  the  ffimous  expression  of  Chillingworth,  “  The 
Bible,  and  the  Bible  only,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants.”  Long 
may  it  l)e  the  Iwast  and  foundation  of  our  religion  !  But  the 
Bible  and  the  Bible  only  was  the  foundation  of  the  religion  of 
Abraham,  communicated  to  him  in  one  form  or  other.  It  was 
the  basis  of  the  religion  of  Moses,  of  Joshua,  of  Ezekiel,  of  Jere¬ 
miah,  and  of  all  those  godly  Jews  who  were  waiting  for  the 
consolation  of  Israel.  “  To  the  law  and  the  testimony  •,  if 
they  speak  not  according  to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no 
light  in  them.” 

Error  could  never  have  entered  into  these  churches  if  the 
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Word  of  God  had  not  been  trampled  under  foot.  It  was 
through  the  wide  flood-gate  of  tradition  that  their  purity  was 
swept  away.  lu  defence  of  these  traditions,  the  Rabbis  Sfiy 
that  there  is  no  written  document  which  can  be  so  unequi¬ 
vocally  e.\presscd  as  not  to  admit  a  diversity  of  opinions  and 
explanations,  by  which  party  spirit  and  sectarianism  would 
always  be  engendered.  But  singularly  enough,  the  Rjibbis 
who  maintain  this,  forget  that  at  the  time  when  the  authority 
of  tradition  was  held  in  the  greatest  veneration  by  the  Jews, 
there  were  among  them  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  Essenes  and 
Herodians. 

The  very  same  language  is  used  by  the  Romish  priest  as  by 
the  Jewish  Rabbi.  You  Protestants,  say  they,  are  all  divided 
into  sects  and  parties,  in  consequence  of  your  free  access  to 
the  Bible,  and  your  refusal  of  the  authorized  traditions.  And 
hence  your  sectarianism,  hence  your  Episcopalians,  Presby¬ 
terians,  Indei)endents,  Wesleyaus,  Baptists,  and  otliers ;  but 
they  forget  that  with  all  their  veneration  and  respect  for 
tradition,  as  a  means  of  preserving  unity  in  the  church,  they 
have  their  _  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  their  Jesuits  and 
their  Jansenists.  They  forget  their  seven  years’  contest  about 
the  doctrines  of  free  grace  and  free  will,  until  the  Pojje  put 
his  foot  upon  it  and  crushed  it,  because  he  could  not  decide  it. 
They  forget  they  had  three  infallible  successors  of  St.  Peter 
at  the  same  time,  hurling  the  most  infernal  denunciations 
against  each  other.  They  forget  that  they  have  had  Council 
against  Council,  and  Pope  against  Pope,  plunging  nations  by 
their  ecclesiastical  disputes  into  the  most  fierce  and  bloody 
wars.  We,  as  Protestants,  deny  the  authority  of  tradition, 
and  we  look  to  the  Scripture  only  as  our  rule  of  faith,  and  yet 
in  coinparison  of  tlieir  divisions  and  wans,  the  divi.sions  among 
us  are  only  as  the  molehill  to  tlie  lofty  mountain,  as  the 
zephyr’s  gentle  breathing  to  the  wild  hurricane  that  spreads 
devastation  over  land  and  sea  ! 
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And  then,  behold  what  a  swarm  of  ludicrous  absurdities 
have  sprung  up  in  this  quagmire  of  Romish  tradition  1  They 
baptize  with  water  ■  but  it  would  be  no  baptism  if  only  water 
were  used,  although  our  Lord  thought  that  sutticient.  But 
they  are  wiser  than  Jesus  Christ ;  for  baptism  with  water  only, 
would  in  Rome  be  no  baptism  at  all.  They  si)rinkle  wdth 
w'ater,  but  then  (you  will  e.xcuse  me  for  stating  it),  they  open 
the  little  child’s  mouth  and  put  salt  into  it,  for  they  say  “  it 
drives  the  devil  away,  he  cannot  stand  salt.”  Then  they  take 
the  “  holy  oil,”  and  put  it  uj)on  the  crown  of  the  little  child's 
head,  and  upon  its  shoulders ;  they  then  proceed  to  make  the 
“  holy  sjiittle,”  and  they  besmear  the  child’s  nostrils  w  ith  it, 
then  they  put  it  upon  the  child’s  eyes  and  ears,  and  thus  the 
child  is  made  a  member  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  church, 
and  “an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  I  wonder,  if 
the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  w'ere  to  come  down  and  see  the 
priest  of  this  true  church  putting  salt  into  the  mouth  of  the 
child,  and  anointing  with  the  “  holy  spittle”  the  eyes,  the 
nose,  and  the  ears  of  the  infant, — I  wonder  if  they  W’ould 
recogni.se  any  family  likeness  to  themselves  in  the  jniest  who 
claims  to  be  their  successor  1 

They  use  water  in  baptism,  they  use  water  in  everything, 
but  that  is  not  enough  ;  it  must  be  holy  water,  ami  tliis  water 
is  also  mixed  with  salt.  They  are  very  fond  of  salt,  and  it  is 
bles.scd  by  the  priest,  and  of  course  the  water  then  becomes 
far  more  holy  than  as  it  is  distilled  from  the  clouds  of  heaven. 
With  this  lustral  water  I  have  witnessed  the  following  scene, 
performed  by  a  Romish  devotee.  It  occurred  upon  a  beautiful 
morning  in  early  spring ;  every  wood  was  vocal  with  the 
sweetest  music  ;  nature  was  bursting  forth  in  all  its  freshness 
and  fertilit}',  and  a  God  of  light  looked  down  on  that  wliich  I 
now  describe  to  you.  A  family  was  going  forth  to  sow  the 
seed,  and  the  following  group  were  gathered  together,  animate 
and  inanimate,  rational  and  irrational.  There  was  the  harrow 
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.111(1  the  liorsc,  the  servant  and  the  sack  of  oats,  tlie  sowing' 
sheet  and  tlie  old  husband,  all  grouped  together  :  and  tlie  old 
woman  came  forth  as  the  priestess  on  the  occasion,  and  she 
sprinkled  tlie  husband  and  the  horse,  the  servant  and  tlie  sack, 
the  harrow  and  the  sheet,  from  the  vessel  which  she  held,  filled 
with  holy  water,  with  blind  and  reverential  awe.  This  is  a 
custom  often  adopted  in  my  country,  at  the  time  of  sowing, 
for  the  purpose  of  insuring  a  plentiful  harvest  and  an  abun¬ 
dant  crop.  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  wonder  that  the 
judgments  of  God  should  come  down  upon  the  benigditdl  land, 
or  that  God  should  be  angry  with  it  when  there  are  hundreds 
of  my  countrymen  teaching  these  poor  degraded  creatures  to 
look  to  the  sprinkling  of  sidt  water  foi  an  abundant  crop, 
instead  of  looking  to  God  for  his  blessing  on  the  work  of 
iheir  hands. 

FifUtli/,  IJoth  these  churches  give  to  the  Word  of  God  an 
inferior  jiosition.  Considering  the  natural  oiiposition  of  man’s 
heart  to  the  things  of  God,  you  would  conclude  that  when 
another  rule  of  faith  beside  the  Bible  was  found  out  ;  one, 
which  most  conveniently  suited  the  state  of  an  apostate  church 
in  promoting  her  absuid  dogmas  and  practices,  the  Bible  would 
be  laid  aside,  if  in  any  respect  it  interfered  with  the  fooleries 
that  might  be  practi.sed  by  designing  men  upon  their  dupes. 

In  the  Jewish  church,  when  sinking  into  ruins,  and  substi¬ 
tuting  sensile.ss  forms  for  sacred  truths,  then  it  was  that 
Christ  made  the  charge  against  the  heads  of  that  church,  of 
making  void  the  Word  of  God  by  their  tradition.  By  the 
heaps  of  their  traditionary  rubbish,  they  hid  the  ble.s.sed  word 
of  God  from  the  jniblic  eye.  “  Woe  unto  you,  ye  lawyers, 
expounders  of  the  law,  ye  have  taken  away  the  key  of  know¬ 
ledge.”  “  Ye  shut  up  the  kingdom  of  heaven  against  men  ; 
for  ye  neither  go  in  yourselves,  neither  suffer  ye  them  that 
are  entering  to  go  in.”  And  to  this  day  the  Jewish  rulers 
refuse  to  God's  Word  the  high  place  which  it  should  occu])y. 
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They  revere  their  Mishna,  that  is,  their  tradition  and  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible.  They  venerate  tlieir  Talmud  and  their 
Gemara,  that  is,  the  eompletion  and  perfection  of  their  tradi¬ 
tion  ;  whatever  is  omitted  in  the  former  is  perfected  in  this. 
The  Mishna  is  preferred  to  the  Bible,  and  the  Talmud  to  both, 
according  to  the  following  order  of  precedence  :  “  The  Bible,” 
say  they,  “is  like  water,  the  Mishna  is  like  wine,  and  the 
Gemara  like  spiced  wine.”  “The  Bible  is  like  salt,  the 
Misiina  like  pepper,  and  the  Gemara  like  balmy  spice.”  “To 
study  the  Bible  is  a  virtue  ;  to  study  the  Mishna,  is  a  virtue 
surely  rewarded  ;  but  to  study  the  Gemara,  is  a  virtue  never 
to  be  surpassed.” 

Now,  the  charge  of  Christ  is  as  appropriate  against  the 
Romish  as  against  the  fallen  Jewish  Church  in  this  respect ; 
for  they,  too,  “  make  void  the  law  by  tlieir  traditions,  and  take 
the  key  of  knowledge  from  the  people.”  I  am  aware,  that 
since  Protestantism  has  made  gigantic  efforts  to  circulate  the 
Word  of  God  in  every  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  Rome, 
too,  has  published  a  few  scanty  editions  of  the  Bible.  But 
how  have  they  been  published  ?  Free  and  unencumbered  as 
God  gave  his  Word  to  man  ?  No.  In  no  ca.se  without  the 
notes  of  the  Church,  and  accompanied  by  an  interdict  against 
the  reading  of  one  single  chapter  by  any  man,  however  holy 
or  learned,  except  he  read  it  according  to  the  interpretation 
affixed  to  it  by  the  holy  mother  church.  When  the  apostle 
propounded  his  great  truths,  did  he  declare  to  the  people, 
“  You  are  to  receive  all  I  say  without  inquiry,  and  not  as  in¬ 
dependent  men  to  whom  God  has  given  the  noble  faculty  of 
reason,  as  to  myself,  and  for  the  jiroper  use  of  which  he  will 
one  day  demand  an  account  ?”  Did  he  say,  “  You  are  to  adojit 
my  dogmas  with  implicit  and  uninquiring  credulity  ?”  Did  the 
great  ajiostle  say  so  ?  Nay,  his  memorable  words  are,  “  I  speak 
as  unto  wise  men,  judge  ye  what  I  say.”  Did  ever  Rome  use 
such  language  to  any  of  her  devotees  ? 
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But  the  Bihle  lias  not  only  been  lowered  in  the  Jewish  and 
Romish  churches  ;  but  by  Rome  the  reading  of  it  has  been 
denounced,  and  often  punished  by  the  most  bloody  tortures. 
Glance  for  a  moment  over  the  pages  of  the  history  of  this  once 
priest-ridden  country  (may  it  never  be  so  again).  Turn  over 
the  pages  of  your  history,  and  mark  its  leaves  defiled  by  hellish 
statutes  against  reading  the  Bible,  and  see  its  pages  saturated 
with  the  blood  of  the  best  of  Albion’s  sons.  Ah  !  the  axe  of 
the  executioner  has  been  lifted,  and  ofttimes  have  the  fires  of 
Smithfield  blazed,  because  some  poor  laic  dared  to  read  in  the 
vulgar  tongue  a  chapter  in  the  Book  of  God.  You  are  not 
many  years  older  since  you  heard  of  the  famous  bull  of  Pope 
Gregory,  against  the  free  reading  of  God’s  Word  by  the  laity. 
The  roar  of  that  bull  was  heard  in  England  :  thanks  to  a  (Jod 
of  light,  it  did  not  fright  Albion’s  sons,  as  it  w’ould  have  done 
their  fathers  some  five  hundred  years  ago.  May  the  Bible 
ever  continue  in  this  country  our  guide  in  life,  our  only  rule 
in  faith  ;  may  it  ever  continue  the  great  palladium  of  our  civil 
and  religious  liberty. 

Sixthly,  and  lastly,  both  churches  maintain  that  they  still 
have  the  power  of  working  miracles.  We  hold  (and  this  is 
our  Protestant  principle,  and  never  was  there  more  need  to  ex¬ 
press  it  fully  and  openly  than  in  the  present  day),  that  the 
canon  of  God’s  truth  is  completed,  that  God  has  perfected  his 
word  for  man’s  investigation  and  salvation.  No  additional 
evidence  of  its  divine  truth  is  wanted  ;  other  evidence  has  not 
been  given,  and  never  will  be  given  to  the  world,  either  by 
miracle,  or  by  prophecy,  or  by  God  .speaking  face  to  face  to 
his  creatures,  till  the  great  day  of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 
Man.  Contrary,  however,  to  these  great  principles,  these  two 
churches  maintain  that  the  working  of  miracles  is  still  an 
essential  sign  of  a  true  church. 

Among  the  Jews  there  have  been  many  who  held  this  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  Rabbi  Simeon  Ben  Jarchi,  who  lived  in  the  days 
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of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  was  a  great  minicle-monger.  It  is 
said  of  him,  that  he  with  his  son,  lived  for  thirteen  years  in  a 
cave,  whither  they  had  fled  from  the  persecution  of  Adrian, 
and  were  tliere  miraculously  preserved  till  the  death  of  the 
Emperor.  After  his  release,  he  performed  many  astonishing 
miracles.  Once  in  the  seventh  year,  when  the  land  should 
have  rest,  he  found  a  poor  man  gathering  some  fruit  from  his 
own  field  ;  he  commanded  a  sei'iient  to  bite  him,  and  the  ser¬ 
pent  most  religiously  obeyed  the  gracious  order.  Tliis  is  nearly 
as  good  as  St.  Anthony  preaching  to  the  fishes,  which  formed 
a  very  attentive  and  devotional  congregation.  And  in  recent 
time,  Rabbi  Israel  Bahshaam,  a  Polish  Jew,  also  performed 
many  miracles  ;  he  was  able  to  cause  barren  women  to  bear 
children,  to  awaken  the  dead  to  life,  and  even  to  liberate  souls 
which  had  transmigrated  into  animals.  Among  the  Jews,  you 
are  aware,  it  is  considered  very  disgraceful  not  to  have  cliil- 
dren,  as  each  family  looks  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah 
through  itfself.  In  Medziboze,  there  resided  a  married  couple, 
who  had  no  children,  and  who  applied  to  Rabbi  Israel  Bal- 
shaam,  that  he  might  work  the  necessary  miracle  on  their  be¬ 
half.  He  said  to  them.  Go  home,  your  wife  shall  bear  a  son, 
and  in  the  process  of  time  it  was  so,  she  did  bear  a  son,  but 
in  four  days  after  its  birth  the  child  died.  The  father  returned 
to  the  Riibbi  in  great  mental  agony,  and  told  him  that  the  child 
was  dead.  Don’t  mind  that,  said  the  Rjibbi,  take  the  child  to 
the  .synagogue  on  the  eighth  day,  and  have  it  circumcised.  The 
child  was  accordingly  taken  to  the  synagogue  and  circumcised, 
but  when  the  operation  was  performed  not  a  drop  of  blood 
came.  After  the  operation,  however,  and  when  the  Rabbi  had 
said  the  usual  prayer,  blood  flowed  forth  as  from  a  fountain, 
the  soul  of  the  child  rctunied  to  the  dead  body,  and  for  many 
years  the  child  lived,  a  monument  of  the  wonder-working  power 
of  Rabbi  Israel  Balshaam. 

But  the  Jew  is  left  immeasurably  behind  in  miracle-working 
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l>y  the  Romanist.  Tlie  Romish  Breviary,  a  book  which  every 
priest  must  read,  is  filled  with  such  legends  as  the  following  : 
Eudoxia,  the  wife  of  Theodosius,  was  going  to  Jeru.salem  (you 
must  remember  that  the  hook  I  quote  from  is  one  in  daily  use 
by  the  j)riests), — she  was  going  to  Jerusalem,  and  received  as  a 
gift  one  of  the  chains  with  which  St.  Peter  was  bound  in  pri¬ 
son.  This  chain  was  given  by  the  Empre.ss  to  her  daughter  ; 
she  showed  it  to  the  Pope,  and  in  return,  he,  as  a  polite  and 
gallant  man,  showed  her  another  chain,  with  which  St.  Peter 
was  bound  when  in  prison  at  R(jme,  under  Nero  (the  object 
of  the  miracle  is,  jam  see,  to  show  that  St.  Peter  was  at  Rome) ; 
but  when  these  two  chains  were  brought  into  each  other’s  pre¬ 
sence,  they  jumped  together  and  became  one  cliain. 

Those  who  read  this  breviary  profess  to  hold  with  implicit 
faith  that  St.  Dionysius  carried  his  head  in  his  hand  for  two 
miles,  after  he  was  decai)itated.  And  let  steam  navigation  hide 
its  diminished  head ;  your  “  Brides,”  your  “  Bridegrooms,”  your 
“  Daylights,”  and  j'our  “  Starlights,”  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
St.  Francisco  de  Paula,  who  crossed  the  Straits  of  Sicily,  seven 
miles  in  width,  on  his  cloak,  taking  with  him  another  monk, 
T  suppose  after  the  fashion  of  a  deck  pa.sscngcr.  But  St  Ray¬ 
mond  even  left  him  far  behind,  for  he  sailed  on  his  cloak  from 
Majorca  to  Barcelona,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
in  six  hours. 

Stanislaus,  Bishop  of  Cracow,  had  got  some  lands  for  eccle¬ 
siastical  purposes,  for  which  he  could  not  show  a  good  title. 
The  man  from  whom  he  purchased  the  land  was  dead.  The 
Diet  of  Poland  were  upon  the  point  of  punishing  the  bishop 
for  fraud.  Stanislaus,  however,  engaged  to  produce  to  the 
assembled  nobles,  within  three  days,  the  late  possessor.  On 
the  third  day  he  called  the  dead  man  from  the  grave  ;  Peter 
rose  from  the  dead,  ami  followed  the  good  bishop,  gave  his 
evidence  before  the  astonished  nobles,  and  returned  quietly 
again  to  his  tomb.  The  King  of  Poland  not  having  sufficient 
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faith  to  believe  the  miracle,  seized  the  bishop,  and  murdered 
him  in  cold  blood,  and  ordered  the  body  to  be  quartered,  and 
his  flesh  to  be  scattered  in  pieces  over  the  fields ;  but  eagles 
gatliercd  as  sentinels  around  the  flesh  of  the  murdered  bishop, 
and  preserved  it  from  the  wild  beasts,  until  the  several  pieces 
were  collected  by  the  canons  of  Cracow,  and  when  the  mangled 
pieces  of  the  body  were  gathered,  they  all  fitted  together  as 
perfectly  as  if  nothing  had  taken  place,  and  the  bishop  lived 
for  many  years. 

The  following  lying  wonder  is  also  firmly  believed  by  Rome’s 
deluded  votary  :  In  Lucca  there  is  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  with 
a  child  in  her  arms,  executed  in  marble.  Some  unfortunate 
infidel  flung  a  stone  at  the  image  ;  the  Virgin  saw  it  coming 
directly  towards  the  head  of  the  child,  she  turned  the  child 
over  from  one  arm  to  the  other,  and  by  this  means  saved  the 
child  from  the  blow.  The  stone,  however,  struck  her  on  the 
shoulder,  and  blood  flowed  copiously  from  the  shoulder  of  the 
marble  image ;  and  the  priests  preserved  the  blood  as  a 
precious  treasure  to  the  church.  The  stone,  after  striking  the 
Virgin,  fell  to  the  ground  and  formed  a  great  pit,  and  the 
infidel  sunk  in  it  to  rise  no  more. 

I  might  go  on  further,  and  show  you,  for  instance,  how,  in 
the  darkest  days  of  Judaism,  and  when  they  were  in  their 
lowest  spiritual  state,  they  were  actuated  by  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  desire  to  make  proselytes.  Our  Lord  said  of  them, 
“  Woe  unto  you.  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites !  which 
compass  sea  and  land  to  make  a  proselyte,  and  when  you  have 
made  him,  you  make  him  ten  times  more  the  child  of  hell 
than  he  was  before.”  About  one  hundred  years  since  Rome 
had  no  idea  of  making  proselytes  in  this  land,  but  now,  when 
they  are  substituting  forms  and  ceremonies  for  scriptural  and 
spiritual  religion,  they  are  striving  to  exceed,  if  possible,  the 
zeal  of  ancient  Judaism,  in  the  cause  of  proselytism.  I  can 
almost  fancy  I  hear  my  Lord  saying,  “  Woe  unto  you, 
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oanlinals,  archbishops,  bishops,  and  in-iests  ;  you  go  from 
England  even  to  Taliiti’s  lovely  island  to  make  proselytes,  and 
when  you  have  made  them,  you  make  them  ten  times  more 
tlie  children  of  the  devil  than  they  were  before.” 

When,  my  friends,  was  it  that  these  absurilities  took  their 
origin,  to  which  I  have  now  directed  your  attention  1  They 
rose  into  being  in  ages  when  the  jirinting-jjress  ha<l  no  (‘xistence  ; 
they  date  their  origin  in  the  age  when  bishojjs  (•ould  not 
write  their  own  names,  and  when  they  used  to  make  the  sign 
of  the  cross  instead.  Then  it  wiis  that  these  absurdities  sprang 
into  existence.  These  absurdities,  so  revolting  to  the  rational 
mind,  originated  when  the  world  was  plunged  in  midnight 
darkne.ss  ;  but  the  day  is  coming  when  the  printing-pres.s,  the 
holy  Word  of  God,  and  the  preaching  of  the  pure  gospel,  will 
uproot  all  these  absurdities  and  evils.  God  has  promised  that 
a  day  shall  come  when  he  will  destroy  these  errors,  and  every 
other  error  “  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  and  the  brightness 
of  his  coming.”  May  God  hasten  it  in  his  own  time  ! 

I  trouble  you  no  longer.  But  when  you  look  at  fallen 
Judaism  on  the  one  hand,  and  fallen  Romanism  on  the  other, 
you  are,  I  doubt  not,  inwardly  lifting  up  your  souls  to  God  in 
fervent  gratitude,  that  you  are  Bible  Christians  and  Bible 
Prote.stants.  I  ask  you  still  to  i)ity  the  Jew,  I  ask  you  still 
to  exercise  charity  to  the  deluded  victim  of  Romanism  ;  I 
invite  you  to  jjray  that  the  veil  of  ignorance  may  be  taken 
away  which  efliectually  shuts  out  the  clear  light  of  Scripture 
from  their  minds  ;  and  I  invite  you  to  make  the.se  }M)ints  of 
wonderful  similarity  subjects  for  further  philosophical  and 
scriptural  investigation. 

But,  above  all,  my  dear  friends,  I  exhort  you  as  a  brother, 
as  a  minister  of  the  religion  of  Jc.sus  Chri.st,  to  adhere  to  the 
blessed  Bible,  as  the  only  sui)rcme  and  infallible  rule  of  faith. 
When  you  want  a  plca.sant  walk,  go  forth  into  the  sweet  ver¬ 
dant  fields  of  revelation,  and  you  will  find  the  air  balmy  and 
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salubrious — the  trees  all  loaded  with  the  most  luscious  fruit — 
the  branches  bending  beneath  the  weight  of  their  honeyed 
sweetness,  and  the  prospect  will  ravish  your  soul  while  you 
gaze  from  the  mount  of  Bible  promise  on  the  land  that  is  afar 
off.  Adhere  steadfastly  to  the  Bible  ;  it  will  guide  you  across 
the  stormy  and  tempestuous  sea  of  life  ;  it  will  pillow  your 
head  in  the  hour  of  sickness  and  death  ;  and  its  truth  will  be 
your  piussport  in  your  ascent  from  earth  to  heaven.  If 
inilividuals  or  churches  have  forsaken  the  Word  of  God,  beware 
of  following  their  fatal  example,  never  more  fatal  than  at  the 
present  moirient  in  this  great  country.  Sweep  the  rubbi.sh  of 
false  tradition  away  whenever  it  ohstnuds  your  path  to  God’s 
Holy  Word,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  enlightenment  and  eleva¬ 
tion  of  j)rostrate  humanity,  assist  the  friends  of  the  translation 
and  circulation  of  the  blessed  Bible  into  all  the  languages  and 
through  all  the  countries  of  the  earth  ;  and  be  this  your 
motto,  in  health  and  sickness,  in  life  and  death  ; 

“  I’recious  Bible  !  what  a  treasure 
Does  the  Word  of  (iod  afford  ! 

All  I  want  for  life  or  ple.asure, 

Food  and  medicine,  shield  and  sword. 

Let  the  world  aceonnt  me  poor, — 

Having  this,  1  want  no  more.” 
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1  AM  well  aware,  my  Christian  friends,  if  I  must  address  yen 
*  by  that  ba-m,  that  an  ai)ology  forms  but  a  bad  iutrodue- 
tion  to  a  lecture  :  they  arc  not  [)leasant  thiujfs  to  any  of  you, 
and  certainly  are  not  to  an  individual  who  feels  himself  called 
u|ion  to  fill  the  position  wliich  I  now  oecujiy  ;  but  there  are 
reasons  why  I  should  cast  myself  on  your  Cliristiaii  candour. 
AIthou,i;h  some  time  has  elai)scd  sinci'  I  undertook  to  deliver 
tliis  lecture,  and  although  I  had  intended  to  devote  to  it  some 
eonsiderablc  care,  I  had  postponed  it — “  0  procrastination  I  that 
tliief  of  time” — till  within  the  last  week  or  two,  in  the  expec¬ 
tation  that  I  should  have  had  ample  time  ;  the  fact,  however, 
is,  that  during  the  last  two  weeks  I  have  Iteen  in  a  state  of 
health  which,  althougli  it  has  not  debarred  me  from  my  more 
urgent  duties,  has  rendered  my  duties  more  than  I  couhl  bear. 
I  therefore  shall  not  be  able  to  present  to  you  the  lecture  that 

1  intended,  had  it  been  possible.  I  shall  laesent  to  you  such 

remarks  as  I  trust  in  Christian  candour  you  will  receive.  In¬ 
dependent  of  this  personal  consideration,  there  is  another  reason 
why  I  .shonld  appeal  to  your  Christian  canilour,  impartiality, 
and  kindly  feeling,  i»erhaps — for  I  am  not  aware  of  the  fact — 
that  to  those  whom  I  am  addressing  I  may  advance  statements 
which  may  (dash  with  the  preimssessions  and  preconceived 
opinions  of  those  who  hear  me.  I  avow  that  I  do  not  come 

forward  as  an  undecided  man  on  the  subject  of  theatrical 

amusements.  I  do  not  come  forward  for  the  nice  balancing  of 
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argument  against  argument,  leaving  to  you  to  determine,  witli- 
out  attempting  to  bias  you.  I  come  before  you  as  one  whose 
mind  has  been  made  up,  to  advance,  as  far  as  God  may  enable 
me,  the  truth  on  this  question.  I  have  long  known  what  the 
theatre  is ;  and  if  there  be  those  here  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
attending  it,  I  would  .say  to  them — jierhaps  there  is  not  one 
more  devoted  than  he  who  addresses  you  was  for  some  years  of 
liis  life  ;  there  was  a  period  when  I  passed  three  or  four  nights 
every  week  in  the  theatre,  and  when  performers  were  my  inti¬ 
mate  friends  ;  I  would  retrench  my  meat,  drink,  and  clothing 
to  indulge  in  them.  When  I  was  led  to  see  what  I  believe 
to  be  their  evil  tendency,  there  was  scarcely  anything  that  ever 
cost  me  such  a  sacrifice  to  give  up,  and  had  I  not  been  deeply 
convinced  that  it  was  incompatible  with  religion,  I  should  not 
have  been  led  to  do  it.  I  come  before  you  then  as  a  decided 
and  determined  man  upon  the  subject ;  as  one  who  has  been 
engaged  in  this  controversy  ;  as  one  who  has  suflered  in  this 
cause.  It  was  my  lot  to  preach  against  theatrical  amusements 
in  conjunction  with  a  worthy  and  eminent  clergyman  and  pres¬ 
byter.  Oh,  what  we  had  to  endure  ;  there  was  the  revival  in 
the  town  of  the  play  of  the  IIy)>ocrite,  with  a  mimic  on  a  tul, 
imitating  our  manner,  voice,  and  gesture.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  book  that  was  written  in  reply  to  me  on  this  subject,  and  it 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  elaborate  ever  written  in 
defence  of  the  stage  ;  but  my  mind  is  thoroughly  made  up  on 
the  subject.  I  think  it  wms  your  excellent  secretary  who  told 
me,  in  conversation,  that  a  gentleman  had  called  upon  him  in 
reference  to  his  lecture.  He  asked  which  side  the  lecturer  was 
likely  to  take  ;  meaning  whether  the  side  of  vindication  or 
defence,  or  the  side  of  condemnation  and  censure.  If  that 
gentleman  had  asked  me  the  question,  I  would  have  referred 
him  to  the  title  of  the  Association  ;  I  would  have  told  him  that 
I  was  going  to  lecture  to  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion.  My  dear  friends,  should  you  think  but  little  of  my 
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autliority,  perhaps  you  may  think  a  great  tleal  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s,  who,  although  a  defender  of  the  stage,  has  recorded 
this,  “  that  Christianity  from  its  first  origin  was  inimical  to  the 
stage.”  Commencing,  then,  without  further  preface,  I  would 
say  that  I  am  very  far  indeed  from  wishing  to  retrench  or  cur¬ 
tail  any  innocent  amusements  in  wliich  you  may  indulge.  I 
would  not  make  life  the  gloomy  thing  tiiat  Christians  are 
charged  with  making  it ;  hut  I  would  say,  let  every  good  thing 
that  God  has  jdaced  witlnn  your  reach  be  enjoyed  lieartily,  to 
the  glory  of  God.  Now  the  (juestion  manifestly  is,  “  Are  the 
entertainments  of  the  stage  sucli  as  can  be  employed  to  the 
glory  of  God  ?”  Are  tlie  amusements  of  the  stage  such  as  we 
could  reflect  upon  with  composure  wlien  we  come  to  lay  the 
head  on  a  sick-bed  or  a  tlying  pillow  1  Are  they  such  as  we 
believe  tliat  Christ,  if  he  were  now  living  on  this  earth,  and 
who  lived  as  our  great  exami)le,  that  we  might  tread  in  his 
footsteps,  would  himself  tread  in  ?  Perhaps  this  may  seem 
revolting  !  there  may  be  many  who  would  shrink  from  the  idea 
of  Christ  being  present  at  a  performance  going  forward  in  one 
of  the  theatres  of  this  metropolis.  Let  this  notion  have  a  still 
deeper  jwactical  operation  on  your  minds.  Do  you  shrink  from 
that  ?  Should  you,  as  a  follower  of  Clirist,  go  there  ?  We 
have  sometimes  put  this  (piestion,  and  very  earnestly.  What 
feelings  do  you  connect  witli  dying  in  a  theatre  1  I  would  ask 
those  who  hear  me,  who  are  frequenters  of  theatres,  to  call  to 
remembrance  the  scenes,  the  associations,  the  company  with 
which  tliey  were  mingled,  and  I  would  ask  them.  If  sudden 
death  should  come  on  them,  how  would  they  be  prepared  to 
meet  their  God  1  I  hold  in  my  hand  some  notes  which  I  have 
written  ;  I  .shall  take  the  lil)erty  of  reading  them,  iis  they  contain 
some  appeals  to  the  consciences  of  those  who  are  undecided. 

Amongst  other  appeals  to  tlie  consciences  of  those  who  arc 
undecided  on  the  (piestion  at  issue,  I  would  strongly  urge  the 
impiiry,  whether  they  could  contemplate  with  complacency,  or 


without  dismay,  tlie  possibility  of  being  suddenly  summoned 
from  the  theatre  to  stand  at  the  l)ar  of  God.  An  able  advoeate 
of  the  stage,  aware  no  doubt  that  this  single  consideration 
would  be  sufficient  to  induce  in  any  reflective  and  conscientious 
persons  a  prompt  aciiuiescence  in  the  conclusion  to  which  I  wish 
to  lead  them,  attempts  thus  to  neutralize  its  influence  ;  “When 
we  are  asked  if  we  contemplate  with  complacency  the  possi 
bility  of  dying  during  the  i)erformance  of  a  play,  we  answer 
readily.  No.  We  are  shocked  at  .such  a  supposition,  but  there 
are  many  otlier  situations  in  which  death  would  be  eipially 
undesirable  :  no  one  would  wish  to  be  .summoned  to  his  last 
account  when  sitting  at  table  in  familiar  exercise  of  hospitality, 
when  walking  in  the  streets,  or  even  in  the  unconscious  hour 
of  .sluml)er.  We  wish  to  call  our  scattered  spirits  home,  and 
to  have  time  for  awful  i)reiiaration  ;  and  for  this  reason  we 
suj)plicate  for  deliverance  from  sudden  death.”  Esjwcial  at- 
tentirm  is  due  to  the  concession  made  in  this  passage,  which, 
coming  from  such  a  source,  is  striking  and  impressive.  “  We 
answer  readily  to  the  question,  ‘  Would  you  be  willing  to  die 
during  the  i)erformance  of  a  play  (’  ‘No,  we  are  shocked  at 
such  a  suitposition.’  ”  The  (piestion  then  is,  “  Are  those  other 
circum.stan(;es  under  wliich  it  is  urged  death  may  unexpectedly 
come,  so  analogous  with  tho.se  connected  with  the  stage,  that  to 
die  in  the  theatre  is  not  le.ss  unsafe,  or  more  terrible  than  to 
die  sitting  at  a  table,  walking  in  the  street,  engaged  in  busi¬ 
ness,  or  during  sleep  1  ”  To  this  (piestion,  I  reply  by  a  strong 
and  unhesitating  negation.  I  maintain  that  there  is  a  wide 
and  manil'est  diflerence  between  the  situations  referred  to.  It 
should  indeed  be  det'idy  felt  that  death,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  is  an  awful  event,  and  beyond  doubt,  when  it  suddenly 
occurs,  its  awfulness  is  greatly  augmented.  Nothing  lian  be 
more  lamentable  than  the  indifference  with  which  some  regard 
or  aflect  to  regard  the  chwing  scene  ;  nothing  more  revolting 
than  the  flippant  levity  with  which  they  speak  of  it  ;  and  1 
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cannot  refrain  from  reconling  my  solemn  conviction  that  tlic 
stage  is  one  of  tlie  most  powerful  means  of  producing  and  fos¬ 
tering  tliis  unhai)py  state  of  mind.  Many  of  the  most  esteemed, 
and  in  other  respects  least  objectionable  play.s,  have  a  direct 
tendency  to  lead  their  admirers  to  sometliing  like  ai)athy,  if  not 
recklessness,  botii  as  regards  their  own  lives  and  the  lives  of 
others.  Thus,  as  Mrs.  Hannah  More  expresses  it,  “  con.stitut- 
iiig  in  their  full  measure  and  proportion  towards  supplying  a 
sort  of  rcgidar  aliment  to  the  apj)etite  (now  dreadfully  increased) 
for  duelling  and  even  suichle.”  There  is  great  weight,  too,  in 
the  observations  of  Hr.  Plimpton,  who,  notwithstanding  his 
strong  attachment  to  the  stage,  says,  “  Murder  and  suicide  are 
indeed  two  of  the  greatest  engines  of  the  drama,  and  it  is  to 
lx;  feared  tend  very  much  to  diminish  the  horror  and  impiety 
of  them  in  the  human  mind.”  One  instance,  at  least,  is  upon 
record  of  suicide  attributed  to  the  exani])le  of  the  stage  ;  to 
these  may  be  added  the  frequent  exhibitions  of  deaths  in  which 
the  person  departing  out  of  this  life  into  another  is  represented 
with  views  very  ditt'erent  from  those  in  wdiich  a  Christian 
should  consider  himself,  looking  back  like  a  sinner,  jienitent 
for  his  past  sins,  and  humbly  trusting  in  the  merits  of  a 
Saviour  for  his  pardon,  but  in  many  ca-ses  without  any  reference 
to  past  sins  or  future  hopes  ;  or  in  others,  presuming  on  fancied 
virtue,  and  going,  as  it  were,  to  claim  his  reward  from  a  Deity 
of  infinite  justice  and  goodness.  But  however  the  disciples  of 
the  stage  may  think  or  speak  upon  this  subject,  every  man  who 
has  the  volume  of  revealed  truth  as  his  guide,  must  feel  the 
momentous  importance  of  the  stroke  of  death.  To  be  .severed 
for  ever  from  all  earthly  ties  and  connexions,  to  enter  the  mys¬ 
terious  world  of  .spirits,  to  stand  at  the  bar  of  an  omni.scient 
and  inflexibly  just  Judge,  to  receive  the  sentence  that  shall  fix 
the  condition  of  the  soul  for  weal  or  woe  beyond  the  j>ossibility 
of  revisal  ;  these  are  among  the  thoughts  that  operate  with 
thrilling  energy  on  every  reflective  mind  in  relation  to  the 
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prospect  of  removal  from  earth.  Even  they  who  arc  “  delivered 
from  the  bondage  of  tlie  fear  of  death,”  and  can  rejoice  in  the 
experience  of  the  apostle  Paul,  “  To  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and 
to  die  is  gain,”  are  nevertheless  very  far  from  contemplating 
the  event  with  familiarity  or  indifference  ;  but  however  strong 
in  faith  and  joyful  through  hope,  they  are  bowed  down  iu  the 
deepest  solemnity  at  the  i)ro.spect,  and  w’ould,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  pray  to  be  delivered  from  sudden  death.  Entertaining 
such  feelings,  I  shall,  I  trust,  be  acquitted  of  any  disposition 
to  lower  down  the  ju'oper  standard  of  that  “  awful  jireparation” 
necressary  to  a  safe  and  happy  departure  from  this  life  ;  although 
I  declare  my  l)elief  that  a  man  may  be  suddenly  summoned 
from  the  midst  of  such  scenes  as  the  writer  alluded  to  has 
enumerated,  and  yet  leave  to  his  bereaved  friends  the  most 
precious  balm  for  the  stricken  spirits — the  undoubted  assurance 
that  he  has  died  safely  and  entered  into  the  rest  that  re- 
maincth  for  the  people  of  God  ;  wdiilst  no  such  au  amount  of 
certainty  could  Imj  possessed  with  regard  to  one  wdio  died  in 
the  midst  of  scenes  so  strongly  opposed  to  true  Christian  feel¬ 
ings,  as  many  of  those  in  the  theatre  are.  A  lady  once  put 
this  striking  question  to  the  Rev.  John  We.sley,  “  If  you  were 
sure  that  you  must  die  to-morrow  night  at  ten  o’clock,  how 
would  you  spend  your  time  ?  ”  His  i)rompt  and  characteristic 
reply  was,  “  How,  madam  1  I  wouhl  preach  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing  at  Gloucester  at  five  o’clock  ;  I  woidd  i)rcach  at  Tewkes¬ 
bury  at  twelve  ;  return  and  preach  at  Gloucester  at  six  ;  spend 
a  cheerful  and  j)rofitable  hour  with  my  friends  after  the  labours 
of  the  day,  and  then  I  would  retire — 

‘  My  boily  with  iny  charge  lay  down, 

And  cease  at  once  to  work  and  live.’  ” 

This  work  he  had  engaged  to  do  next  tlay,  and  he  felt  no 
need  to  make  the  slightest  deviation  from  it.  And  well  would 
it  be  for  us  all,  my  Christian  friends,  if  we  could  take  up  the 
same  language  as  John  Wesley  used  if  the  same  (picstion  were 
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put  to  us  ;  and  sure  am  I  tliat  there  is  not  one  wlio  hears  me, 
who,  if  the  (piestion  were  put,  “  If  you  were  sure  to  die 
to-inorrow  ?”  would  answer,  “  I  would  go  to  the  theatre  to¬ 
night,”  and  deem  that,  in  so  doing,  you  were  making  a  fit 
prej)aration  for  eternity.  You  know  the  fact,  my  Christian 
friends,  and  it  is  an  appalling  fact,  that  individuals  among  the 
auditory  have  frecjuently  died  in  theatres  ;  and  more,  tliere  are 
not  a  few  eases  even  of  actors  dying  upon  the  stage  its»‘lf,  eases 
which  actors  them.selves  admit  to  have  taken  place.  Now  if 
this  mode  of  life  is  such  as  will  not  bear  the  scrutiny  of  an 
awakened  and  enlightened  conscience,  no  doubt  the  entrance 
of  sudden  death  is  not  only  undesirable  but  terrible  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  ;  and  believing,  as  I  deliberately  and  conscientiously  do, 
that  the  ])rofession  of  the  stage  is  one  that  will  not  come 
unhurt  from  the  ordeal,  I  can  easily  understand  why  a  theatri¬ 
cal  writer  should  be  shocked  at  such  a  suijposition  as  the  pos- 
.sibility  of  dying  during  the  performance  of  the  Utratiger,  or 
the  superintendence  of  the  rehearsal  of  Giovanni  in  Lomlon  ; 
but  I  will  add,  from  the  brief  records  of  my  own  experience, 
that  many,  while  they  felt  the  deep  solemnity  of  death,  had  no 
painful  apjmehcnsion  as  to  when  or  how  they  should  be  called 
away,  and  who  from  day  to  day  entered  ui)on  their  lawful  avo¬ 
cations  under  the  conviction  that  to  be  diligent  in  business  is  a 
duty  of  imperative  obligation,  in  no  degree  incompatible  with 
Ijeing  “  fervent  in  sjtirit,  serving  the  Lord,”  and  that  they  were 
best  prejiared  for  their  removal  from  earth  when  they  were 
found  faithfully  discharging  the  duties  of  the  hour,  whatever 
the  duties  of  that  hour  might  be.  Indeed,  even  the  friends 
of  the  stage  sometimes  admit,  though  unintentionally,  yet  as 
fully  as  could  he  desired,  that  its  amusements  are  incomjiatible 
with  serious  thoughts.  An  examjde  of  this  kind  occurred  some 
time  since  at  Dublin.  We  all  remember,  for  who  can  forget  the 
awful  desolating  .storm  of  January  1839.  It  .so  hai)pened  that 
the  i)erformance  at  the  Theatre  Koyal  on  the  following  evening 
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Wiis  for  the  benefit  of  the  Africrtn  Hokciks,  but  even  th(! 
tlioiightless  were  startled  by  tlie  tragic  effects  of  the  hurricane  : 
the  theatre  on  that  niglit  was  comparatively  empty,  and  the 
receipts  considerably  below  the  expenses.  I  will  here  intro¬ 
duce  an  anecdote  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Hervey,  the  well- 
known  author  of  the  Meditatiom,  etc.  He  was  on  a  certain 
occasion  travelling  in  a  coach  in  company  witli  a  lady  who 
dwelt  with  enthusiasm  on  the  delight  she  experienced  in  attend¬ 
ing  the  theatre.  Amongst  other  things  .she  observed,  “  I  enjoy 
a  threefold  i)leasure  in  the  amu.sement ;  there  is  tlie  pleasure  of 
anticipating  the  performance,  then  the  pleasure  of  witne.s.sing  it, 
and  then  there  is  the  pleasure  of  thinking  and  speaking  of  it 
afterwards.”  Mr.  Hervey  observed,  “  Tliere  is  a  fourth  plea.sure 
to  which  you  do  not  advert.”  “  Wliat  can  tliat  be  ?”  she 
eagerly  asked.  “  Tlie  pleasure,  madam,”  reiilied  ]\Ir.  Hervey 
with  solemnity,  “  which  it  will  give  you  on  your  deathbed,  to 
reflect  on  the  time  and  money  which  you  have  thus  expended.” 
Tlie  lady  was  surprised,  and  said  no  more  at  the  time  ;  but  it 
is  added  that  she  felt  and  owned  subsequently  the  convincing 
force  of  the  remark.  Oh,  if  jicrsons  could  only  lie  brought  to 
view  the  subject  now  as  they  will  view  it  when  they  come  to 
die,  little  argument  upon  it  would  be  needed.  There  is  another 
point  to  which  reference  must  be  made  here  ;  it  is  one  of  great 
interest  and  moment.  If  it  is  shocking  to  think  of  one  of  the 
audience  dying  during  the  performance,  should  we  not  shudder 
to  think  of  a  player  being  summoned  suddenly  from  the  stage 
to  the  awful  tribunal  of  God  !  This  is  an  event  of  which  various 
instances  are  iqion  record:  In  October  175H,  ]\lr.  Jo.seiih 
Peterson,  while  {lerforming  the  Dulce  in  Measure  for  Measure, 
had  just  uttered  the  words — 

“  Reason  thus  with  life  : 

If  1  do  lose  thee,  1  do  lose  a  thing 

T'hat  none  but  fools  would  keep  :  a  bre.ath  thou  art,” — 
when  he  fell  into  the  arms  of  Mr.  Moody,  and  never  spoke 
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more.  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Bond,  while  performing 
I  mid  nail  in  Zara,  fainted  away  in  the  scene  where  he  discovers 
his  daughter  ■,  the  audience  rapturously  applauded  wliat  they 
thought  to  be  fine  acting,  but  in  a  few  minutes  it  was  found 
that  his  eyes  were  closed  for  ever.  Mrs.  Jefferson,  an  actress 
of  great  personal  beauty,  while  looking  on  a  dancer,  who  was 
practising  at  the  Plymouth  Tlieatrc,  was  seized  in  the  midst  of 
a  hearty  laugh  with  a  sudden  pain,  and  almost  instantly  ex¬ 
pired.  In  August  1798,  a  similar  circumstance  took  jdace  in 
the  Liverpool  Theatre  :  Mr.  John  Palmer,  while  performing  the 
part  of  the  Straia/rr  in  the  famous  or  infamous  play  of  that 
name,  fell,  heaved  a  convulsive  sigh,  and  breatlied  no  more. 
The  Dublin  Theatre  has  also  been  tlie  scene  of  such  an  occur¬ 
rence  at  a  period  so  recent  that  the  circumstances  connected 
with  it  must  still  be  vividly  remembered  by  many.  Mr.  Fuller, 
a  popular  comedian,  during  the  performance  of  the  farce  of 
Bruthvr  and  iSister,  had  just  sung  a  foolish  song,  incidental  to 
his  i)art,  when  he  staggered  to  the  side-.sccne,  and  fell  dead. 
The  sight  of  a  dead  body  under  any  circumstances  will  bring  a 
feeling  of  solemnity  to  the  well  regulated  mind  ;  but  there  arc 
probably  some  persons  still  living  who  have  not  yet  forgotten 
the  depth  of  the  impression  made  on  them  by  a  spectacle  so 
awful,  incongruous,  and  hideously  revolting  as  a  <lying  or  dead 
body  with  painted  cheeks,  attired  in  the  tinsel  and  splendour 
of  a  rich  stage-dress.  There  occurs  to  my  mind  just  at  this 
moment  an  address  spoken  nut  long  ago  by  a  leading  actress  at 
Edinburgh  it  bears  directly  on  this  point.  It  was  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  her  own  benefit,  wlien  she  came  forward  in  propria 
persona,  and,  amid  many  other  allusions  to  her  professional 
efforts,  she  tells  the  audience  that 

“  While  women  only  die  to  tease  you, 

I  act  most  kindly,  dying  still  to  jilease  you  ; 

( Ine  night  the  dagger  rids  me  of  my  woes. 

The  next  some  j)otent  poison  quite  o’erthrows 
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My  spirit ;  and  a  thinl  night  sees  me  slain 
By  a  vile  bullet  piercing  through  iny  brain  ; 

A'a  xabit,  hi  short,  leads  such  a  li/e  as  /, 

For  ludf  is  spent  in  learnimj  how  to  die.'' 

Tliis  was  received  with  rapturous  api)lause.  I  could  not  help 
saying,  when  I  read  this,  Poor  thouglitless  girl,  flower-crowned 
victim  at  the  shrine  of  pleasure,  frightful  would  be  the  contra.st 
to  your  feelings,  as  well  as  your  circumstances,  should — which 
God  forbid  ! — the  stroke  of  (icath  come  on  you,  without  a  pre¬ 
paration  widely  different  from  that  which  you  advert  to.  But 
wliat  shall  we  say  of  the  audience  calling  themselves  Christians, 
who  greeted  such  langirage  with  loud  a])plause  ?  Let  me  hut 
echo  the  words  of  an  excellent  writer  ;  “  Glance  upon  those  who 
claim  a  name  for  philantliropy.  If  they  still  insist  on  uphold¬ 
ing  the  theatre,  the  pious  and  the  kind  entreat  them  to  with¬ 
hold  their  treacherous  patronage,  as  they  value  God’s  law,  as 
they  have  compassion  on  immortal  souls,  as  they  would  not 
have  voices  in  torment  breathing  cui’ses  on  their  destroyers." 

Perhaps  I  may  here  take  the  opportunity  of  drawing  your  at¬ 
tention  to  the  important  fiict  that  a  great  majority  of  Chri.stian 
writers  have  always  been  opi)osed  to  the  s(ae/e.  If  we  were  to 
select  the  most  eminent  of  the  present  day  from  the  different 
denominations  ;  if  we  were  to  select  those  names  that  would 
occur  to  us  as  belonging  to  men  of  devoted  piety,  high  moral 
attainments,  and  eminent  practical  usefulness,  we  should  find 
them  without  exception  bringing  their  testimony  to  bear  on  the 
same  point  as  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  bear  ui)on  to-night. 
I  stand  up  as  a  sturdy  and  uncomi)romising  advocate  of  private 
judgment ;  I  do  not  mean  to  withhold  that  right  in  its  fullest 
and  most  expansive  degree  on  the  present  occasion  ;  yet,  my 
dear  friends,  there  is  something  to  be  said  here.  Although  I  hold 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  although  I  concede  that 
right  in  its  most  extended  exercise  to  every  individual,  there  is 
danger  on  the  other  hand  of  i^aying  too  little  attention  to  the 
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authority  of  the  wise  and  tlie  good  ;  and  if  tliere  bo  among 
tliose  friends  to  whom  I  am  addressing  tliese  observations  any, 
and  I  liope,  if  any,  but  few,  wlio  do  not  concur  in  what  I  have 
said,  I  will  sjiy  to  you.  If  I  can  Ijring  before  you  to  a  certainty, 
that  tlie  greatest  men  of  the  i)resent  and  j)ast  day  liave  j)ro- 
fessed  themselves  in  the  most  earnest  manner  against  the  stage, 
it  is  not  then,  my  dear  Christian  friends,  asking  too  much  of 
the  young  to  suspect  the  eonelusion  that  he  or  she  feels  inclined 
to  come  to  against  this  array  of  testimony  ?  Is  it  too  much  to 
ask  you  to  snspenil  your  judgment  until  you  have  examined 
more  thoroughly  into  the  case  1 

I  will  read  two  or  three  testimonies  of  individuals  whose 
names  are  known  to  many  of  you — individuals  who  have 
strongly  and  unequivocally  expressed  their  opinions  with 
regard  to  this  matter.  (I  woidd  here  just  observe  to  you, 
that  although  I  read  from  a  i)rinted  pamidilet,  it  is  my  own, 
it  was  i)rinted  some  years  ago,  so  of  course  I  can  make  free 
with  my  own  child.)  I  will  first  call  your  attention  to  the 
opinion  of  a  high,  noble,  and  honourable  name  ;  I  hope  that 
there  is  not  one  who  does  not  honour  the  name  of  Will)erforcc. 
May  I  ask  my  young  Chri.stian  friends  to  listen  to  that  univer¬ 
sally  e.steemed  philanthropist,  William  Wilberforee’s  testimony 
with  regard  to  the  stage.  “  There  has  been,”  said  this 
esteemed  man,  “  much  argument  concerning  the  lawfulness  of 
theatrical  amusement.  Let  it  be  sutticient  to  remark,  that  the 
controversy  will  be  short  indeed  if  the  question  were  to  he 
tried  by  the  criterion  of  love  to  the  Supreme  Being.  If  there 
were  anything  of  that  sensibility  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  of 
that  zeal  in  his  service  which  we  show  in  behalf  of  our  earthly 
friends,  or  of  our  political  connexions,  shouhl  we  seek  our  j)lea- 
sure  in  that  place  where  the  debauchee,  inflamed  with  wine,  or 
Ix'iit  on  the  gratification  of  other  licentious  ai)pctit<‘s,  finds  most 
congenial  to  his  state  and  temper  of  mind  ;  in  that  place,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  (now  unjustly  tenned  a  school  of 
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morals)  decorum  and  modesty  and  regularity  retire,  while  riot 
and  lewdness  are  invited  to  tlie  sjiot,  and  invariably  select  it 
for  their  chosen  residence  ;  where  the  sacred  name  of  God  is 
often  profaned  ;  where  sentiments  are  often  heard  with  delight, 
and  nuttions  and  gestures  often  ai)plauded,  which  would  not  be 
toh'rated  in  private  company,  and  which  far  exceed  tlie  license 
allowed  in  the  social  circle,  without  at  all  trespassing  on  tin* 
large  bounds  of  theatrical  decorum  ;  where,  when  moral  iwin- 
eiples  are  ineideated,  they  are  not  such  as  a  Cliristian  ought  to 
cherish  in  his  bosom,  but  such  tis  it  must  be  his  daily  endea¬ 
vour  to  extirpate, — not  those  which  Scrij»turc  warrants,  but 
those  which  it  condemns  as  false  and  spurious,  being  founded 
in  pride  and  ambition  and  over-valuation  of  human  favour.” 

Here,  my  dear  friends,  lest  it  should  escape  me,  I  will  mention 
what  hiis  just  entered  my  memory  of  a  good  man,  who,  speak¬ 
ing  witii  regard  to  Ids  own  daughter  frequenting  the  theatre, 
said  that  if  she  knew  the  sense,  language,  and  sentiments  in 
John  Hut  I,  Phtrro,  and  other  popular  plays,  he  should  clasp 
her  to  his  bo.som  as  one  bereft  of  her  dignity.  And  what  re¬ 
mains  1  if  the  dignity  of  female  virtue  be  gone  ;  if  that  high 
ami  holy  dignity,  that  attractive  quality  which  repulses  the 
.advance  of  the  profligate,  -if  th.at  dignity  be  gone,  what  re¬ 
mains  that  is  worth  the  keeping  1 

I  wonld  liere  mention,  or  rather  re.ad  a  quotation  from  a 
high  and  illustrious  writer  with  whose  name  you  .are  well 
acquainted,  the  Rev.  John  llarri.s,  D.D.,  the  celebr.ated  author 
of  Mammon  :  “  When  the  Almighty  wotdd  show’  Ezekiel  the 
abondnations  of  .Jerusalem,  he  led  him  tlirough  successive 
chambers  of  imagery,  on  the  walls  of  which  were  vividly 
portrayed  all  their  dark  and  idolatrous  doings.  Rut  were  a 
similar  representation  of  the  abominations  of  London  to  be 
attempted,  what  is  the  emblematical  imagery  that  woidd  do 
them  justice  1  Where  are  the  colours  d.ark  enough,  and  the 
imagination  sufficiently  daring  to  jwrtray  the  guilty  reality  ; 
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Tliere  must  be  seen  groups  of  demons  in  huinaii  shape  teaeldiig 
crime  professionally.  Tliere  must  be  trains  of  wretched  femah's 
leading  thou-sands  of  guilty  victims  in  chains,  and  leading  them 
through  the  fearful  array  of  all  the  spectres  of  disease,  remorse, 
and  misery  ready  to  dart  uiion  them.  There  must  be  theatres 
with  a  numerous  priesthood  jiamlering  to  impurity,  and  ottering 
up  the  youth  of  both  sexes  at  the  .shrines  of  sensuality.  .And 
over  the  whole  must  be  cast  a  spell,  an  all-encompa.'ising  net¬ 
work  of  Satanic  iiitiuence,  prepared  and  held  down  and  guarded 
by  Satanic  agency.  And  to  comidete  the  ])icture,  three  hundred 
thousand  Christians  jiassing  by,  without  scarcely  lifting  a  hand 
to  remove  it.”  Passing  from  this  extract,  I  shall  conclude  this 
jiortion  of  the  subject  by  reading  another  extract  from  an  emi¬ 
nent  minister  whose  name  and  person  are  known  to  many  of  us, 
and  whose  jiraise  is  in  all  the  churches, — I  allude  to  the  Pev. 
.John  Angell  James,  in  his  intere.sting  and  valuable  C/u  intion 
Father's  /‘resent.  This  ehxiuent  writer  .says  :  “  I  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  for  a  moment  to  jironounce  the  tlnaitre  to  be  one  of  the 
broadest  avenues  which  lead  to  destruction  ;  fascinating  no  doubt 
it  is,  but  on  that  account  the  more  delusive  and  the  more  <!an- 
gerous.  Let  a  young  man  once  acipiire  a  taste  for  this  species 
of  entertainment,  and  yield  himself  uji  to  its  gratification,  and 
he  is  in  imminent  danger  of  becoming  a  lo.st  character,  rushing 
ujion  his  own  ruin.  All  the  evils  that  waste  his  pnjpt'ity, 
••(trrujit  his  morals,  blast  his  reputation,  imjiair  his  health, 
embitter  his  life,  and  de.stroy  his  soul,  lurk  in  the  jmriieus  of  a 
theatre.  Vice  in  every  form  live.s,  move.s,  and  has  its  being 
there,  hlyriads  have  cursed  the  hour  when  they  first  exposed 
themselves  to  the  contaminations  of  the  stage,  and  from  that 
fatal  evening  they  date  their  destruction.  Then  they  threw  off 
the  restraints  of  education,  and  leanied  how  to  di.sregard  the 
dictates  of  conscience  ;  then  their  deci.sion,  hitherto  o.scillating 
Iwtween  a  life  of  virtue  and  vice,  was  made  up  for  the  latter. 
Light  and  darkness  are  not  more  ojipo.sed  to  each  other  than 
vot,.  ri.  '  e 


the  Bible  and  the  play-book.  If  tlie  one  be  good,  the  otlier 
mu.st  Ix!  evil ;  if  the  Scriptures  are  to  be  obeyed,  the  theatre 
luii.st  be  avoided.  The  only  way  to  justify  tlie  stage  as  it  is, 
a.‘i  it  ever  has  been,  and  as  it  is  ever  likely  to  be,  is  to  condeuin 
the  Bible  ;  the  Siiine  individual  cannot  defend  both.” 

I  have  quoted  this  extract  be(;ause  it  is  fraught  with  so  imurh 
in)[tortance  to  young  men,  so  many  of  whom  I  am  pleased  to 
see  now  before  me,  and  I  preferred  taking  this  author’s  senti¬ 
ments  in  preference  to  anything  that  I  could  say  myself. 

Some  individuals  may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  plays 
which  are  usually  brought  forward  arc  not  those  plays  which  are 
the  least  immoral,  but  those  which  are  most  popular.  We 
know,  too,  that  performers  who  (!ommand  large  Sidaries  are 
selected  without  refere  nce  to  their  morality,  but  with  reganl 
only  to  their  talents  and  attraction  ;  but  here  let  me  not  be 
supi>osed  to  be  passing  a  wholesale  een.sure  on  all  connected 
with  the  stage.  I  believe  that  many  of  them  are  moral,  uji- 
riglit,  well  condu(;ted  jicrsons  ;  persons  of  probity,  integrity,  and 
gentlemanly  and  ladylike  mode  of  procedure.  But  here  is  the 
point  to  be  considered  ;  an  actor  or  actre.ss  does  not  lose  char¬ 
acter  or  popularity  by  the  mo.st  notorious  vices,  even  though 
])roved  in  a  court  of  law,  but  aecpiires  a  still  larger  fame  and 
attraction.  I  .shall  not  dwell  on  individuals  or  names,  but 
sliould  there  hai)pen  to  be  any  persons  pre.sent  who  are  accpiainteil 
with  even  one  half  as  much  of  the  annals  of  the  stage  as  I  am, 
they  must  know  that  the  most  flagrant  immoralities  tend  rather 
to  iucreiise  the  attractions  of  the  guilty  jtarties,  and  even  enable 
them  to  demand  still  larger  salaries  from  those  who  employ 
them.  In  the  Iwok  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  which  I 
propose  briefly  to  notice,  for  the  time  is  fleetly  passing  away, 
and  my  observations  must  be  drawing  to  a  conclusion, — I  find  in 
this  book  that  the  able  and  elo(iuent  writer,  in  order  to  confuse 
my  reasoning  (I  have  not  the  ])articulars  w  ith  regard  to  8(»me  ot 
the  plays  noticed),  states  “  that  Cumberland's  plays  are  (pfitc' 
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uuexci'ptioiiable,  particularly  tlic  It'wi  I  ml  tan  and  tlie  Wla-el  <>/ 
Fortune.  In  the  funner,  libortinisiu  is  checked,  duelling  repru- 
bated,  and  selfishness  exposed  ;  in  the  latter,  the  forgiveness  of 
injuries  is  nobly  illustrated.  What  reasonable  objection  can  be 
urged  against  Slieridan’s  comedy  of  the  ^'ekoo/  for  Seanda!  i 
Tlie  wit  is  brilliant,  the  language  elegant,  and  the  moral  pur- 
po.se  sound  ;  extravagance  is  reclaimed,  hypocrisy  punished, 
and  that  detestable  bane — scandal — hislied  with  an  unsi)aring 
liand."’  He  then,  among  several  others,  proceeds  to  notic*! 
lluhver’s  Ladt/  of  and  Slieridan  Knowle.s'  Plays.  ( >f 

tliis  latter  gentleman  he  says  ;  “  Above  all,  what  moral  or  reli 
gious  objection  can  be  urged  again.st  the  whole  series  of  plays 
by  Sheridan  Knowles,  on  which  the  public  have  set  tlieir  seal 
of  admiration,  and  which  reflect  an  equal  honour  <tn  the  char¬ 
acter  and  country  of  the  writer  f  ” 

I  will  refer  to  the  notes  which  I  have  made  with  regard  to 
plays.  Firstly,  the  School  /or  Scandal.  If  the  (pie.stion  under 
consideration  were  the  litt  rary  abilities  of  its  autlior — 


'I'lic  t)rati>r,  iiiili.strcl,  wh<»  ran 

TIo'oagli  each  iiiode  of  the  lyre,  anil  was  master  of  all.' 


tliere  probably  woidd  Ik'  in)  difference  of  oiiiniou.  There  can 
be  but  little  doubt  that  Sheridan  is  entitled  to  the  first  rank 
amongst  modern  writers  of  comedies.  'The.  School  for  Scandal 
is  pre-eminently  his  most  brilliant  i»roduction.  Wlierevcr 
sparkling  wit  and  language  of  extreme  jiolish  ami  elegance  arc 
of  theni.-eives  sutiicient  to  .stamp  a  composition  iis  elegant,  this 
comedy  must  command  admiration,  and  as  upon  the  stage  they 
are  .sutticient,  it  has  accordingly  retained  its  popularity  for  more 
than  sixty  years.  Hut  the  (piestion  for  present  consideration 
is  not  the  genius  of  the  author,  but  the  moral  character  of  the 
piece  itself.  Unhapj)ily,  mental  powers  of  the  most  elevated 
order  have  too  frcipicntly  Is'cn  abinsed  to  the  wonst  pnriio.ses, 
as  in  the  memorable  instance  of  the  late  Lord  IJyron,  some  of 
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wiiose  most  splendid  poems  are,  it  is  well  known,  so  defiled 
with  blasphemy  and  indceency,  as  to  make  every  friend  of  reli- 
>;ion  wish  that  this  extraordinary  and  luihaiiity  writer  had  never 
been  born.  Onr  inquiry,  then,  must  be  :  Is  the  representation 
of  this  very  jKjpidar  play  calculated  to  benefit  or  injure  the 
interests  of  morality  i  The  two  most  prominent  (diaraeters  are 
V/iar/t-s  and  .losejih  Siir/itce.  Josejih  is  almost  the  only  indi¬ 
vidual  in  the  piece  who  makes  any  profession  of  .strict  virtue, 
but  hf,  with  all  his  ac(iuaintanee,  passes  for  a  youthful  miracle 
of  prinlen<;e,  j(ood  sense,  and  benevolence  ;  he  is  rc'^arded  as 
the  model  for  young  men  of  the  age  ;  a  man  of  sentiment,  who 
acts  up  to  the  sentiments  he  profes.ses.  While  thus  outwardly 
blameles.s,  however,  he  is  “artful,  selfish,  and  malicious;”  in 
short,  a  deep,  flesigning  hypocrite,  who  makes  his  reputation 
for  goodness  the  instrument  of  canying  most  iniquitous  ja-o- 
jects  ;  while  attecting  the  utmost  respect  for  truth,  his  words 
and  actions  an;  a  uniform  web  of  deceit  ;  and  whilst  talking 
much  of  lieiievolenec,  his  hand  remains  closed  again.st  the  mo.st 
tomdung  claims  of  charity.  A  considerable  ])ortion  of  tin;  jilay 
is  devotetl  to  the  develoimient  of  his  designs  on  the  wife  of  his 
friend,  *SVe  Peter  Ten-Je,  whom  he  is  endeavouring  to  seduce, 
whilst  he  ])rofes.ses  an  honourable  attachment  to  Sir  Peter's 
ward,  Miiriu.  I  have  here  marked  some  extracts  which,  even 
if  time  i)ermitted,  I  am  not  willing  to  read.  To  me,  among  all 
marvels,  it  is  the  most  marvellous,  that  fathers  will  take  their 
daughters,  husbands  their  wives,  brothers  their  sisters,  to  hear 
the  public  expression  of  language  which,  if  a  iirivate  friend  were 
to  employ,  they  would  indignantly  and  ju.stly  expel  him  from 
their  inesence.  I  cannot  then  read  these  extracts.  I  have  for 
some  time  entertained  a  wish  that  I  could  get  an  audieni-e  com¬ 
posed  exclmsively  of  ladies,  that  I  might  givt;  them  a  lecture. 
I  am  hajtpy  to  see  a  few  ladies  present,  I  wish  that  there  wt‘re 
many  more,  but  as  it  is  a  mixed  a.ssembly  I  cannot  read  the 
extracts  which  I  have  in  my  hand,  although  the  plays  from 
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which  tlicy  are  selected  have  been  patreiiized  by  the  highest 
authorities,  even  tliat  of  royalty  itself.  A](art,  however,  from 
tlie  glaring  imi>roj)riety  of  the  dialogue,  the  cause  of  morality 
is  injured  by  the  connexion  of  this  foul  wickedness  with  all  that 
the  author  gives  us  a|)j»roaching  to  the  name  of  religion.  The 
tendency  of  the  whole  character  of  Snrfaci'  obviously  is 

to  .strengthen  the  disposition  already  existing  in  worldly  minds, 
to  regard  the  jmjfessors  of  strict  morality  as  marked  deceivers, 
who  cover  deej)  ilepravity  under  the  .semblance  of  superior 
goodness. 

To  the  pt)rtraiture  of  Charhs  Surface  eipially  strong  objec¬ 
tions  lie.  “  He  is  a  w’ild,  extravagant  libertine,  who  would  not 
be  ])ersuadc(l  to  ‘  s(]uandcr  any  of  his  money  on  old,  musty 
debts,  or  any  such  non.sense,’  becau.se  trade.smen  are  ‘  most 
exorbitant  fellows,  and  paying  them  is  only  encouraging  them.’ 

‘  He  loves  wine  and  women  much,  and  games  deei».’  He  has 
lavished  his  i)roperty,  including  even  the  family  plate  and  books, 
in  riotous  living,  and  is  bankrupt  both  in  fortune  and  rejmta- 
tion.”  That  it  is  a  faithful  copy  of  some  of  the  fiishionable 
votaries  of  vice,  admits  of  no  doubt.  Unhappily  the  highly- 
gifted,  but  (Iksolute  author  of  the  play  had  no  need  to  travel  far 
in  search  of  an  original  to  his  picture  ;  but  the  great  evil  in  the 
present  in.stance  is,  that  it  has  l)een  his  anxious  ettbrt  to  invest 
the  character  with  so  many  attractions  and  brilliant  attributes 
as  to  make  it  interesting  and  even  fascinating  to  the  thought- 
le.ss  anil  inexjierienced.  The  moral  of  the  jiiece  can  only  be 
defended  by  evasion.  The  be.st  defence  that  can  be  offered  is 
that  mentioned  by  Mr.  Jloore,  “  that  there  was  worse  before 
it  it  Wivs  not  a  corruittion,  but  an  amelioration.  The 
favourite  cant  of  open  profligacy  is  the  charge  of  hyjiocri.sy,  and 
the  only  real  effect  of  the  character  of  Surface  is  to 

bring  the  higher  decencies  of  life  into  ridicule,  by  painting 
them  as  the  o.stentatious  cloak  of  sin,  and  contrasting  them 
with  the  fictitious  combination  of  virtue,  in  the  guise  of  airy 
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libertinism.  The  truth  is,  the  portraiture  will  not  reform  the 
rake  or  the  hypocrite  ;  the  thoughtless  will  always  apply  the 
lash  of  the  satirist  or  the  jilea  of  the  apologist  as  suits  best 
with  their  inclinations. 

The  name  of  Sheridan  Knowles  stands  so  high  in  the  list  of 
living  dramatists,  and  his  numerous  plays  are  stamped  so 
broadly  with  the  seal  of  jmblic  approbation,  that  it  would  be  a 
serious  oversight  were  we  to  overlook  him  ; 

••  Whose  words,  no  heavy  coinage  of  the  brain, 

Wrought  with  dull  toil  and  unins[>ired  pain 
( 'oine  from  the  gently  stricken  heart’s  rebound, 
liike  natural  echoes  from  the  jdeasant  sound.” 

I  feel  warmly  disposed  to  uncap  to  genius  from  whatever 
Tiook  it  may  show'  “  its  star-bright  head.”  It  gives  me  un- 
art'ected  pleivsure  to  pay  this  passing  tribute  to  the  abilities  of 
a  ilistinguished  countrj’inan.  It  is,  however,  with  the  jwoco/ 
li-ialenri/  of  his  plays  that  our  present  business  lies ;  true,  I  can 
conscientiously  praise  to  a  certain  extent,  but  I  regret  to  say 
that  we  tlo  not  travel  far  in  this  line  before  we  arrive  at  the 
boundary  within  which  such  ajjjirobation  must  be  confined.  I 
cheerfully  concede  that  .some  of  his  dramas,  particularly  those 
founded  on  historical  events,  such  as  Viri/inixs,  Wif/iam  Tell, 
and  ('titHu  Uracchm,  are  not  only  among  the  least  objectionable, 
but,  iis  far  iis  I  know,  are  ab.solutely  the  least  objectionable 
jdays  on  the  sta^e,  and  with  some  castigations  and  emenda¬ 
tions,  would  l)e  as  .suitable  for  perusal  as  most  of  the  poetrj’  of 
the  ilay  that  is  not  of  a  decidedly  religious  character  (I  say  for 
IMTUsal,  because,  as  the  theatre  exists  at  pre.sent,  no  patronage 
can  be  given  to  any  ^(erformance  in  it  without  becoming  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  maintenance  and  diffusion  of  the  immorality  con¬ 
nected  with  .so  maiiy  of  its  arrangements  and  exhibitions). 
I’s'yond  the  concession  thus  made  I  do  not  feel  warranted  to  go. 
The  dramas  in  which  he  has  drawn  more  upon  invention  for 
the  plot  and  character,  exhibit  a  jiroportionate  departure  from 
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stern  and  virtuous  simplicity  ;  and  I  regret  to  find  that  Ids 
latest  i)lays  are  more  faulty  in  morals  than  those  of  an  earlier 
date,  and  that  the  last,  Love,  must  probably  be  regarded  as 
the  worst  of  all ; — a  eircumstance  whieh,  I  fear,  indicates  that 
-Mr.  Knowles’  mind  is,  by  continued  connexion  with  the  stage, 
becojiiing  (like  so  many  other  minds  under  the  same  iiiHuenee) 
less  sensitive  as  to  moral  propriety,  and  more  embued  with 
what  may  be  distinctively  called  “  the  sjjirit  of  the  theatre.”  1 
will  endeavour  to  illustrate  this  position. 

The  plot  of  Love,  in  its  main  features,  bears  a  striking  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  L'uly  o  f  LyoDn,  both  turning  on  the  existence 
of  affection  between  (parties  unerpial  in  rank,  and  the  consequent 
struggles  of  love,  pride,  and  duty.  As  Sir  E.  llulwer  Lytton’s 
])Iay  was  the  first  produced,  if  there  be  plagiarism  in  the  ease', 
it  must  be  of  course  on  the  part  of  Sheridan  Knowles  ;  but 
the  idea  is  so  commonplace  that  it  might  readily  have  sug¬ 
gested  itself  to  both,  as  well  as  to  many  other  w’riters.  In  the 
working  out  of  the  subject  we  have  the  usually  widely-marked 
•lifference  between  the  productions  of  these  authors.  The  con 
trast  is  seen  at  once  :  the  Lady  of  Lyons  and  Love,  tinsel  and 
gold,  paste  and  the  real  gem.  But  while  there  is  this  contrast 
between  them,  as  regards  the  kinds  of  intelhict  displayed  in  the 
dramas  respectively,  there  is  little  disparity  as  regards  their 
moral  tendency  ;  indeed,  on  the  whole,  Ijove  is  more  calculated 
to  do  mischief  by  the  inculcation  of  injurious  principles  and 
.sentiments.  In  proof  of  this  let  the  Countess  of  Kjihensteiu 
be  examined.  She  is  proud,  passionate,  self  w  illed,  and  almost 
reckless  as  to  mean.s,  ])rovided  her  end  can  be  attained.  The 
plot  turns  on  her  love  for  a  serf,  with  whom  her  unsuspecting 
father  permitted  her  to  hold  more  familiar  intercourse  than 
custom  sanctions  where  there  is  such  a  dis|)arity  of  rank.  For 
this  very  imjirudent  love  she  gives  the  very  cogent  and  moral 
H'ason,  “  I  could  not  help  my  nature.”  Instead  of  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  subdue  a  passion  so  unsuitable  in  her  eircum-stances. 
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iiistc.ul  (if  st*})aratinf;  lu*rself  (pt'rliiips  the  most  etticieiit  liuman 
remedy  in  such  a  case)  fmm  society  so  dangerous  to  lier  peace 
and  honour,  slie  ket'ps  Umti  (tlie  beloved  serf)  continually 
about  her,  hears  him  read  tales  of  “  peasants  ennobled  by  higii 
nature,”  and  gratifies  herself  liy  telling  him  of  Ids  superiority 
over  Ids  betters,  although  her  pride  conveys  the  ideas  in  lan¬ 
guage  of  taunting  haughtiness.  Sulisciiuently,  her  father,  siis- 
j)ecting  her  love,  dcvi.ses  a  jdan  to  frustrate  it,  by  reipdring 
II mu  to  sign  a  marriage-contract  with  the  handsome  and 
W(!althy  serf,  Catherine.  Tliis  he  refuses  to  do.  The  amiable 
( !ounte.ss,  however,  liaving,  by  clande,stinely  listening  to  the 
conver.sation,  ascertained  what  was  going  forward,  brings  her 
gcudus  for  intrigue  to  bear  ujsm  the  case  :  she  confesses  her 
love  to  IliiDii,  binds  him  by  oath  to  do  what  .she  shall  recjuirc', 
and  then,  to  his  astonishment  and  dismay,  urges  him  to  sign 
tlie  pajier  presented  by  her  father,  lliioii,  however,  comjdies 
with  tlie  request,  and  proceeds  to  the  chapel  where  the  Countess 
(whose  name  also  is  Catherine)  disguised  as  the  serf,  is  herself 
married  to  him  ;  and  although  some  obstacles  and  dithculties 
suleseipiently  arise  to  mar  the  eourse  of  her  i)urpo.se.s,  the  .sym- 
pathy  excited  in  the  audietnx'  on  her  behalf  is  only  iiuTcaised 
thereby,  and  ultimately  everything  is  made  to  concur  in  the 
production  of  her  haiipiness — a  hajipiness  which,  be  it  remcm- 
liered,  tlie  poet  makes  mainly  tlie  re.sult  of  the  grossest  hyjio- 
crisy  and  duplicity  on  her  jiart. 

That  some  originals  for  such  {lortraiture  may  be  found  in 
nature  is  but  too  true  ;  ardemt  love  does  .sometimes  liecome 
a  most  ungovernable  passion  in  the  bosom  of  an  impetuous 
woman,  devoid  of  the  re.straints  of  religion,  and  pronijits  to  acts 
of  imjirudence,  if  not  of  crime  ;  liut  I  am  jiersuaded  that  the 
instances  are  very  “few  and  far  between”  in  which  fenialc.s,  of 
previously  respectable  character,  are  led  into  such  deliberate 
duplicity  of  gtmeral  conduct  and  such  sy.stematic  perfidy  towards 
a  fond  and  even  dying  parent  as  the  Couiit^its  o  f  E]>hniiMein  is 
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niiule  to  iiiiiiiifest.  If  tlie  delineation  lie  intended  as  a  rejire- 
sentation  of  female  character  in  {General,  or  in  any  great  number 
of  instances,  it  should  he  indignantly  rejielled  by  all  right 
hearted  men,  as  a  libel  on  their  sisters  and  daughters  ;  whilst 
every  woman  who  retains  the  sensitive  modesty  that  recoils 
from  suspicion  as  from  a  wound,  shoidd  regard  the  iire-eminence 
and  praise  awarded  to  the  portraiture  as  an  insult  to  her  sex, 
to  be  turned  from  with  silent  and  contemptuous  loathing.  No 
doubt  by  many  this  language  may  be  considered  as  unneces¬ 
sarily  if  not  unjustly  hard  ;  to  su(;h  objectors  I  shall  only  say, 
if  Jlr.  Knowles  were  only  a  commonplace  play-wiight,  I  might 
possibly  feel  and  express  myself  less  strongly  on  the  subject. 
It  is  becau.se  I  highly  appreciate  his  mental  endowments  ; 
beeau.se  I  believe  his  Jilays  to  be  almost  the  oidy  productions 
of  our  day  likely  to  attain  permanent  popularity  ;  because 
•several  of  his  sketches  of  female  character  really  merit  com¬ 
mendation  ;  because,  in  short,  his  position  at  the  head  of  living 
dramatists,  makes  any  evil  advanced  or  insinuated  by  him  so 
much  more  dangerous,  that  I  have  endeavoured  earnestly  to 
exhibit  the  nature  of  the  play  under  consideration. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  extracts  which  I  have  made  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  other  parts  of  this  play  ;  1  shall  merely  ob, serve 
that  here  lies  the  grand  failure  of  the  existing  drama — that 
the  generality  of  the  characters  portrayed,  having  any  ajiproach 
to  religion  or  luoralitj',  are  rejiresented  as  being  dull,  heavy, 
and  uninteresting  ;  whilst  those,  on  the  contrary,  which  are 
lirofiigate,  are  invested  with  every  attribute  that  can  make 
them  attractive  and  desirable.  Here,  my  dear  Chri.stian  friends, 
grant  me  a  minute  or  two  to  .sjieak  again  of  I\Ir.  Knowle.s,  a 
man  for  whose  genius  I  have  the  highest  respect.  I  have  seen, 
and  I  hope  it  may  be  true,  perhaps  some  of  you  also  may  have 
.seen  it, — that  that  eminently-gifted  man  has  been  convinced,  by 
a  sermon  which  he  heard  in  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  of  the 
imiirojif  idy  of  daije  enh'rtainmvnts,  and  that  he  was  determined 
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to  leave  off  writing  for  the  theatres.  It  was  stated  also,  that 
ohjeetions  might  start  up  in  some  minds,  that  a  play  of  Ids  was 
likely  to  be  produced  sliortly  ;  the  re[)ly  to  that  was,  that  the 
))lay  had  been  written  l)efore  the  cin-umstance  alliuled  to  took 
jilace.  I  only  hope  it  may  prove  true. 

Here,  my  dear  Christian  friends,  let  me  remark,  some  of  you 
say,  or  may  say,  I  can  go  and  see  such  a  play  as  Hamlet,  Wil¬ 
liam  Tell,  or  Virffinias.  I  leave  the  theatre  directly  the  play 
is  concluded  ;  I  do  not  wait  to  see  tlie  dancing  or  the  farce,  I 
feel  that  does  not  do  me  any  injury.  To  such  I  answer.  You 
have  no  right  to  sejiarate  the  one  from  the  other.  Tlie  pro¬ 
prietor  and  the  manager  would  not  sej)arate  the  money  from 
the  total  amount  of  the  receipts  for  the  night  or  season.  I  say 
your  paying  your  money  for  that  puri)03e  incurs,  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  of  every  conscientious  man,  your  full  share  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  all  which  takes  place  after  you  have  left  the 
theatre.  One  single  night  may  jirove  unexceptionable  ;  notwith¬ 
standing  you  are  rcs]>nnsil)le  on  another  night  the  same  season, 
for  the  manager  will  count  up  his  proceeds,  not  ])articularizing 
what  you  may  have  paid  to  see,  but  including  it  in  the  gross 
receipts.  Managers  do  not  std  up  theatres  as  schools  of  mo¬ 
rality,  they  do  not  set  them  up  to  teach  morals.  No,  they  set 
them  up  iis  mere  commercial  sjM’Culations  ;  they  know  what 
class  the  majority,  and  the  vast  majority,  of  their  auditors  and 
patrons  are,  and  they  take  care  to  cater  to  their  tastes  ;  and  wc! 
know  but  too  well  the  taste  of  the  majority  of  those  who  are 
its  frequenters.  I  had  marked  here  some  extracts,  which  are 
not  so  excejjtionable  as  those  to  which  I  have  adverted,  but  1 
feel  that  I  have  gone  already  far  enougli  ;  I  can  scarcely  say  so 
with  reg.ard  to  your  kind  patience,  but  almost  too  far  for  my 
strength  on  this  occasion.  There  are  many  iiniMirtant  points  at 
which  I  have  scarcely  glanced,  but  on  whi<;li  I  had  proposed  to 
<lwell,  had  time  permitted.  One  of  them,  tlie  influence  which 
the  stage  exerts  on  the  female  character  by  lowering  the  dignity 
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of  virtue,  to  w  Inch  I  adverted  a  short  time  ago.  Tlicrc  are 
various  otlier  points  to  which  attention  might  be  beneficially 
directed.  I  trust,  however,  that  I  may  at  some  other  tinu*, 
and  in  some  other  w'ay,  have  a  further  opportunity  of  develop¬ 
ing  my  views  on  this  subject,  but  the  time  to  which  I  am  limited 
is  almost  gone.  As  an  illustration  of  the  present  state  of  the 
drama,  I  will  briefly  allude  to  a  j)Oi)ular  play  of  the  present 
season — and  if  there  be  any  play-goers  here,  they  will  at  once 
rec(\gnis«'  the  ojiera  Lorefta — which  lujs  had  a  considerable  run 
at  Drury  Liiue  Theatre.  I  would  not  ask  you  to  go  in  order 
to  see  the  blighting  immorality  which  is  bound  up  in  tin* 
drama,  even  in  the  most  i>opular  of  our  own  day.  And  now, 
my  dear  Christian  friends,  I  only  ask  you,  in  (H)nclusion,  for  a 
fair  and  full  examination  of  all  that  may  be  said  on  both  sides 
of  the  subject.  There  may  be  some  ))re.sent  who  are  attached 
To  theatres  ;  I  ask  them  to  hear  and  meditate  on  what  may  be 
said  on  both  sides  of  the  subject  before  they  fix  on  the  conclu¬ 
sion, — What  the  stage  is,  and  what  it  ought  to  be,  instead  of 
an  atmosjdiere  of  pollution  ;  or  that  it  is  a  [dace  where  they 
may  prepare  for  eternity,  or  to  refer  to  an  idea  .at  which  I  have 
glanced  ;  if  they  believe  that  Christ,  our  great  exam[de,  if  He 
were  on  earth  now,  would  attend  any  theatre  in  this  metro])olis 
or  out  of  it  ;  if  they  could  bo  willing  to  have  sudden  death  come 
on  tlicm  in  the  thetitre,  and  be  e.alled  from  thence  to  meet  their 
Cod,  then,  I  .say,  let  them  go  forward  and  l)e  more  devoted 
friends  of  the  stage  and  its  [)rofesS()rs.  Is  there  a  eonsciema* 
in  this  Large  as.seinbly  that  does  not  give  .answer  to  th.at  (pie-s- 
tion,  for  you  all  know  that  tins  impiiry  must  be  answered,  and 
if  God’s  word  be  the  word  of  truth  and  morality,  the  answer 
mn.st  l)c  in  the  neg.ative.  Then  let  them  ask  themselves.  Will 
tliey,  for  mere  sinful  amusements,  bring  giult  and  all  its  woe 
n[)on  the  soul,  and  set  an  exam|de,  the  extent  of  which  they 
may  not  be  aware  of,  resulting  in  mischiefs  which  th(>y  have 
been  influential  in  bringing  alxiut. 
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I  saitl  at  the  coiiinicuceiueiit  of  this  lecture  that  there  could 
not  be  one  within  the  hearing  of  my  voice  more  attached  ti> 
tiieatricals  than  I  was,  or  could  have  felt  more  pain  in  tlic 
sfiiaration  than  I  liave  felt.  I  had  done  harm,  T  had  written 
in  favour  of  the  stage,  and  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  make  re.stitu 
tion,  which  I  could  not  make  by  uinvriting  and  unsaying  wliat 
1  liad  done  ;  but  the  only  reparation  tliat  I  could  make  was  to 
devote  myself  hereafter  to  the  exerci.se  of  a  contrary  intluence.  If, 
in  anything  that  I  have  said,  I  have  sjjoken  harshly,  it  is  only 
because  I  have  felt  strongly  ;  if  I  have  .said  anything  which  has 
given  offence,  I  apologize  for  it  :  if  I  have  used  a  ha.sty  expres¬ 
sion,  I  n-tract  it  ;  but  my  sentiments  and  princi|)les  I  cannot 
retract,  fur  I  believe  them  to  be  demonstrably  true.  And  now, 
my  dear  (Jhristian  friernhs,  I  commend  the  matter  to  your  seri¬ 
ous  and  ])rayerfnl  consid(Tation  ;  it  is  worth  considering  and 
I>ondering  over.  I  trust  that  among  the  good  influences  which 
this  Society  e.xerts,  one  of  them  may  be  that  of  th(>  turning 
your  minds  with  attention  to  this  important  subject,  which 
may  be  jiroductive  (d’  lasting  and  beneficial  re.s\dt.s.  If  my 
humble  and  ineffectual  efforts  should  at  all  tend  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  this  object,  I  shall  thank  (Jod,  and  take  courage. 
Permit  me  to  say,  in  (Minclusion,  that  1  rejoice  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  Association,  and  am  j)roud  of  its  jtrosperiiv  ;  1 
have  watched  it  with  eagerness,  ami  it  never  will  prosper  more 
than  I  wi.sh  it.  You,  my  dear  ( 'hristian  friend.s,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  call  you  so,  will  never  be  happier  than  I  couhl 
w  i.sh  and  would  make  you  ;  I  would  not  cut  off  any  of  your 
innocent  moral  ammsements  ;  you  w  ill  never  be  happier  in  life 
or  death,  in  time  or  eternity,  than  is  desired  by  him  who  now 
affectionately  bids  you  farewell. 


(»\  Tin; 
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ox  THE  ORIGIN,  PROGRESS,  AND  MORAL  EFFECTS 
OF  THE  CRUSADES  TO  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

I  N  to  occuiiy  your  attention  for  a  sliort  time  on  tlie 

*  subjcict  which  has  been  announccsd  for  this  eveninj'’s  lecture, 
one  of  the  greatest  dittieulties  I  had  to  encounter  was  a  judi¬ 
cious  selection  of  materials.  The  object  of  a  lecturer  on  the 
(husades,  as  I  understand  it,  should  be  not  to  exhibit  the 
tedious  minutene.ss  of  a  dull  chronicler  of  event.s,  nor  yet  the 
imlustrious  trilling  of  an  antiquary,  anxiously  concerned  about 
the  right  shape  of  shields  and  helmets  ;  but  rather  to  leave 
upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers  such  gencnd  notions  upon  the  ex¬ 
peditions  to  the  Holy  Land,  as  may  be.st  connect  them  with  tlie 
fortunes  of  our  own  country,  or  the  general  hapjiiness  of  mankind. 

The  term  Cru.sade,  as  you  will  be  all  aware,  is  the  term 
which  has  been  applied  to  tliose  military  ex]teditions  whicii 
were  undertaken  during  tlie  eleventli  and  twelftii  centuries,  for 
the  recovery  of  Pale.stine  from  the  hands  of  the  Infidels.  It  is 
derived  from  a  Latin  word  signifying  a  cross, — that  sacred 
badge  being  worn  by  all  who  engaged  to  serve  in  this  religious 
warfare.  What  were  tlie  feelings  in  which  these  expeditions 
had  their  origin,  by  what  cireum.stanees  the  interi'st  of  them 
was  sustained  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  years,  and  what  was 
their  ultimate  intluence  on  European  civilisation,  it  will  be  the 
leading  jmrpose  of  the  jiresent  address  to  explain.  Of  course 
1  cannot  do  this  without  some  hi.storieal  notices  of  the  exiiedi 
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tious  themselves.  Hut  the.sc  will  "o  no  further  than  tlie  illus¬ 
tration  of  our  suhject  may  render  neee.ssary.  It  is  not  the 
facts  of  history  we  care  so  much  about  as  its  philosojdiy  : — the 
lessons  it  gives  us  of  the  agency  of  human  pii-ssions  ;  the  warn¬ 
ings  it  (!oiiveys  to  us  of  the  mischief  of  ignorance  and  supersti¬ 
tion  ;  the  running  commentary  it  suptdies  to  us  in  support  of 
tliat  great  truth,  that  a  nation’s  nobility  is  the  moral  worth  of 
its  j)eople,  and  that  all  their  happine.ss  will  be  found  in  having 
the  Ijord  for  their  God.  I  have  no  wish  to  take  you,  in  ima¬ 
gination,  through  scenes  of  danger,  or  to  tread  over  heaps  of 
slain  i  to  tell  how  forts  were  taken,  or  show  how  fields  were 
won.  Enough,  if  I  can  show  you  the  soldier  of  the  cros.s,  as, 
invested  with  the  sacred  badge,  he  goes  forth  to  triumph  or  to 
die, — sacrificing  all  the  ties  of  country,  braving  all  the  i)erils 
of  the  way,  and  anxious  only  to  breathe  his  last- — 

“  In  those  holy  tielils 

<»viT  whose  acres  walkeil  those  blessed  feet 

Which,  fourteen  hmnlre<l  ye.ars  ago,  were  nail'd 

For  onr  advantage  to  the  bitter  ero.s.s.” 

1.  'J’he  first  cause  which  1  .shall  allude  to,  as  originating  the 
idea  of  a  Crusade,  was  the  practice  of  makimi  to 

the  H(dy  Land.  Jerusalem,  whether  in  a  state  of  glorj'  or  of 
abasement,  was  always  held  dear  and  sacred  l>y  the  Christians. 
Every  man  felt  a  religious  curiosity  to  visit  those  jilace.s,  which 
Scripture  had  consecrated  as  the  theatre  of  the  Saviour’s  labours. 
Travellers  found  their  .sympathies  .stronger,  and  their  devotions 
more  fervent,  in  beholding  the  scenes  where  their  Divine  Master 
had  so  often  healed  the  sick,  fed  the  hungry,  con.soh'd  the 
guilty,  and  restored  the  dying, — fondly  imagining  that  prayers 
cotdd  never  be  so  acceptable  as  when  offered  up  in  the  land 
where  their  Saviour  had  lived  and  dic<l.  Cnha)ii)ily  the  weak, 
or  rather  the  wicked  clergy  of  that  daj',  did  all  they  could  to 
foster  this  prejudice.  They  taught  that  there  wiis  a  hallowing 
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virtue  about  the  soil  of  Palestine  which  could  at  once  purge 
the  soul  from  its  stains,  and  relieve  conscience  of  a  load  of 
guilt.  Accordingly  the  practice  of  making  pilgrimages  was 
thenceforth  taken  under  the  special  management  of  the  Church. 
Following  the  habits  of  the  people  of  Eastern  countries,  every 
jiilgrim,  whether  rich  or  jtoor,  was  furnished  with  a  staff  and 
scrip.  These  were  formally  delivered  to  him  by  the  pastor  of 
the  village  in  which  he  lived.  When  the  congregation  were 
assembled,  the  pastor  put  a  long  wand,  with  a  knob  at  the  top, 
into  the  hands  of  the  jiilgrim,  and  having  jmt  round  him  a 
scarf  or  girdle,  to  which  a  leathern  scrij)  was  attached,  solemnly 
dismis.sed  him  with  the  ble.ssing  of  the  Church.  Friends  and 
neighbours  walked  with  him  to  the  next  town,  and  benedictions 
and  tears  at  once  sanctified  and  embittered  the  hour  of  departure. 
Hajijiy  was  that  jiilgrim  considered  whose  untiring  and  perse¬ 
vering  energies  at  length  brought  him  to  the  Holy  Sejiulehre. 
Hajijiier  still  was  he  if  he  could  bear  back  to  his  native  land 
a  handful  of  that  dirst  which  had  worn  the  jirint  of  his 
Redeemer’s  footsteps,  or  a  branch  from  the  sacred  jialm-trees  to 
hang  over  the  altar  of  his  village  church.  All  his  neighbours 
l  ame  forward  to  congratulate  him  on  the  accomjilishment  of  his 
vow.  Religious  thanksgivings  were  offereil  uj)  in  the  church. 
Rustic  fe.stivities  were  held  in  honour  of  his  succes.s,  and  he  was 
held  UJ)  as  a  jjattern  to  the  neighbourhood  for  his  jiersevering 
jiiety.  Hence  all  the  motives  of  devotional  euriosity,  as  well 
as  the  desire  to  relieve  a  burdened  conscience,  and  the  ojijxir- 
tunity  of  enriching  himself  by  the  sale  of  relics,  contributed  to 
make  each  man  consider  it  a  worthy  object  to  gain  jiossession 
of  Jei  u.salein,  and  secure  for  the  repentant  jiilgrim  an  unmolested 
jiassage  to  the  sejiulehre  of  his  Redeemer. 

2.  Another  cause  which  must  have  greatly  fostered  the  cru¬ 
sading  sjiirit,  was  the  martial  chaiacter  oftheChrkiianityviXmXx 
was  in  favour  during  the  century  immediately  preceding  these 
exjieditions ;  in  other  words,  the  strange  admixture,  in  the  wor- 
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ship  of  the  times,  of  chivalry  and  religion.  We  smile  at  chivalry 
now  as  the  dream  of  days  gone  hy.  But  there  was  a  strong  reli¬ 
gious  element  in  it.  And  it  will  ever  stand  forth  as  the  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  true  knight,  that  if  his  sword  was  the  vindicator  of 
his  faith,  the  life  and  convensation  were  deemed  necessary  to  prove 
his  sincerity.  And  his  championship  of  the  truth  was  avowed, 
and  open,  and  liefore  the  world.  Wherever  religion  was  men¬ 
tioned,  he  gave  it,  not  like  some  of  the  young  in  our  day,  a  tem¬ 
porary,  hesitiiting,  hated-breath  acquiescence,  hut  declared  its 
honour  to  be  as  dear  to  him  as  his  own.  An<l  as  soon  would  his 
sword  have  leaped  from  its  scabbard  if  a  suspicion  were  breathed 
against  the  purity  of  his  creed,  as  if  the  breath  of  calumny  had 
east  a  doubt  upon  the  perfections  of  his  lady-love.  Now,  it  is 
true  that  religion  M’ants  not  such  avenging  ministers  iis  these. 
But  it  is  no  less  tnie  that  by  elevating  religion  into  a  knightly 
virtue,  and  by  identifying  its  interests  with  the  c:uise  of  chivalry, 
a  new  tone  was  given  to  the  morals  of  a  j)eriod,  which,  in  other 
resjicets,  was  one  of  licentiousness  and  crime.  For  not  only  to 
the  discharge  of  every  religious  oblig.ati(jn  was  the  knight  com¬ 
mended  at  the  ceremony  of  his  investiture,  but  he  was  urged  to  the 
practice  of  every  soeial  virtue.  Go  where  he  would,  he  was  to 
avenge  the  injured,  to  help  the  needy,  to  house  the  outcast,  and 
to  protect  the  friendless. 

I  am  not,  however,  about  to  enlarge  upon  the  institution  and 
vows  of  knighthood.  I  only  refer  to  them,  as  influencing  the 
crusading  .spirit ;  as  making  the  Holy  Sepulchre  an  object  of 
religious  ambition  ;  and  as  inducing  or  fostering  the  general  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  times  that  all  me.ans  were  sanctified  which  could  in 
any  way  tend  to  the  redemption  of  that  holy  place.  For,  how¬ 
ever  amiable  may  at  first  sight  apjtear  the  genius  of  chivalry, 
we  must  rememlier  that  there  was  a  jiale  drawn  round  its  in¬ 
stitutions,  lieyond  whose  sanctified  limits  all  humanities  must 
cease,  and  all  the  charities  of  life  be  ignored.  The  sons  of  the 
Church  might  have  a  claim  upon  the  knight’s  humanity  :  but 
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he  was  neither  required  nor  expected  to  extcJid  it  farther. 
Witli  Pagans,  Infidels,  and  heretics,  not  only  did  the  virtues  of 
chivalry  cease  to  he  virtues  ;  but  against  such  foes,  cruelty  was 
thought  to  lose  all  its  horrors, — insomuch  that  a  man  had  oidy 
to  shed  hendical  bhjod  to  lx*  regarded  henceforth  as  a  chosen 
ve.sscl  to  the  Lord.  Thus  it  wiis  that  these  military  devotees, 
misled  by  an  anomalous  creed,  taught  to  l)elieve  that  they  were 
l)resenting  an  equally  acceptable  service  to  their  Divine  Master, 
whether  they  were  chasing  with  relentless  and  bigot  zeal  the 
worshippers  of  another  faith,  or  whether  they  were  i»ractising 
the  holiest  and  most  exidted  charities  towards  the  professors  of 
their  own — ciist  their  eyes  on  Palestine,  as  a  fit  theatre  for  the 
demonstration  of  their  zeal,  and  the  place  where  their  valour 
would  meet  with  its  best  reward. 

3.  But  that  which  most  of  all  contributed  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  these  Holy  Wars,  by  inereasing  the  number  of  pilgrims 
for  whose  jmitection  they  were  first  set  on  foot,  was  the  gene¬ 
ral  belief  which  then  prevailed  that  the  end  of  the  u'orld  mi.t 
lit  hand.  This  wide-spread  persuasion  laid  people  open  to  all 
the  absurdities  that  weakness  could  think  of,  or  an  interested 
jiriesthood  could  devise.  Thousands  submitted  themselves  to 
the  cruel  au.stcrities  of  the  cloister, — surrendered  their  comforts, 
their  property,  and  their  common  sense  to  the  will  of  the  monks. 
The  Church  was  projiitiatcd  by  costly  gifts.  Private  projx’rty 
was  allowed  to  go  to  decay.  Noble  edifices  were  destroyed. 
All  that  was  valuable  was  deserted,  Wcause  it  was  supposed 
that  their  owners  would  soon  lose  all  interest  in  their  possession. 
From  every  quarter  of  the  world,  the  poor  affrighted  Christian.s, 
deserting  their  homes  and  their  occupations,  resorted  to  the 
Holy  Land.  There,  on  the  theatre  of  His  former  suffering,  they 
supposed  Christ  woidd  judge  the  world  ;  and  their  hope  was, 
that  by  voluntary  sacrifices,  painful  journeys,  and  mortifying 
lienances,  they  might  ajipease  the  anger  which  natural  fear  had 
led  them  to  associate  with  His  advent.  It  might  have  been 
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thought  that  wlieii  the  lapse  of  years  had  convinced  these  rash 
interpreters  of  jiiophecy  that  it  was  not  for  them  “  to  know 
the  times  and  the  seasons,  wliicli  the  Father  had  put  in  his 
own  power  tliat  when,  after  tlie  predicted  period  hud  passed 
it  was  found  that  all  tilings  continued  as  they  were, —  the  vials  of 
wrath  not  yet  poured  out,  ami  the  whirlwind  of  annihilation  stilt 
held  back, — the  pilgrimizing  spirit  would  have  died  away.  But 
no  :  men  seemed  to  have  loved  the  delusion  which  had  cost 
them  so  much  toil  and  pain  ;  and  Jerusalem  to  the  Christian 
world  heeame  dearer  than  ever. 

I  have  now  said  all  that  I  deem  nece.ssary  on  the  preparatory 
causes  which  led  the  way  for  these  military  expeditions  to  the 
land  of  Palest  ine.  These  appear  to  have  been,  Jimt,  the  feeling 
of  sanctity  which  was  sujtposed  to  attach  to  the  place  of  the 
Saviour’s  ministry  and  death  ;  secondly,  the  spirit  of  chivalry 
making  the  extermination  of  heresy  the  duty  of  evciy  man  who 
could  wear  a  sword  ;  and  lastly,  the  expected  end  of  all  things, 
causing  many  to  leave  their  native  country  who  had  neither 
arms  to  defend  themselves,  nor  allies  to  ofl'er  them  protection. 

II.  I  come  now  to  the  more  immediate  cause  of  the  first 
Crusiide.  While  the  rage  for  pilgrimizing  was  .at  its  height, 
the  laml  of  Palestine  j)asscd  into  the  hands  of  new  masters. 
Under  its  former  niiisters,  the  CalijJis,  the  pilgrims  had  sustained 
no  inconvenience,  save  that  of  pjiying  a  considerable  tax,  as  the 
price  of  passing  through  a  foreign  territory.  For,  as  Dr.  llolK-rt- 
son  remarks,  the  cali[)hs  had  no  objection  to  a  traffic  which 
brought  gold  and  silver  into  their  dominion.^,  and  took  nothing 
out  but  relics  and  consecrated  trinkets.  But  no  sooner  did 
Palestine  pass  into  other  hands,  than  the  pilgrims  were  exposed 
to  the  utmost  severity  ;  and  they  had  to  dread  far  less  the 
jihysical  difficulties  of  their  journey  than  the  persecuting  and 
cruel  hatred  of  the  followers  of  the  Prophet.  Pilgrim  after 
pilgrim  brought  home  tales  of  Mussulman  cruelty  towards  the 
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Christians ; — some  plundered,  some  ill-treated,  some  sent  back 
to  their  country,  sick,  weary,  and  penniless. 

Accordingly,  towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  century.  Pope 
Sylvester  sent  forth  a  circular  letter,  entreating  the  Church 
universal  to  succour  the  Chundi  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  redeem 
from  the  hands  of  Infidels  the  sepulchre  of  the  Redeemer.  From 
causes,  however,  which  I  shall  not  occnjiy  your  time  by  enter¬ 
ing  ui)on,  the  aj)peal  was  not  at  that  time  responded  to.  A 
more  insignificant  individual  was  de.stined  to  kindle  the  first 
spark  of  that  fatal  zeal  which,  for  two  centuries,  was  to  spread 
its  deva.stating  and  consuming  fires  over  the  face  of  Europe.  A 
Frenchman,  to  whom  his  contemi)oraries  gave  the  name  of 
Peter  the  Hermit,  had  in  early  life  served  as  a  soldier.  He 
soon,  however,  quitted  the  military  jirofcssion  to  take  upon 
himself  the  duties  of  the  i)riesthood  ;  and  from  thence,  by  an 
easy  transition,  became  a  determined  anchorite.  As  a  last 
means  of  expiating  some  errors  of  his  early  day.s,  he  resolved 
to  undergo  the  pains  and  perils  of  a  journey  to  the  Holy  Liind. 
There  he  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  for  himself  the 
sacrilegious  and  iidiuman  barbarities  of  the  Turks  ;  the  exist¬ 
ing  distresses  of  the  faithful  ;  the  triumph  of  Infidels,  and 
the  ancient  grandeur  and  modern  degradation  of  the  Holy  City. 
U[)on  this  he  determined,  as  a  yet  further  i)cnance  for  his  .sins, 
to  travel  all  over  Eumiie,  in  order  that  he  might  describe  to 
princes  and  people  the  degrailed  .state  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem, 
and  to  urge  them,  l)y  all  the  motives  of  religion  and  humanity, 
to  undertake  an  expedition  against  the  enemies  of  the  Cross. 

Accordingly,  backed  by  the  authority  of  the  Pope  Pope 
Urban  ii. — Peter  set  out  on  his  mis.sion  to  preach  a  holy  war. 
Attired  in  a  manner  cxjjressive  of  the  utmost  self-abasement 
and  mortification  ;  with  .a  coarse  woollen  shirt  and  a  hermit’s 
mantle  over  his  .shoulders  ;  his  face  thin  and  careworn  ;  his 
small  and  mean  jH-nson  macerated  by  austerities  ;  his  eye  full  of 
intelligence  and  zeal,  he  went  forth  as  the  commissioned  me.s- 
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senger  of  Heaven,  sent  to  awake  Christendom  from  its  sinful 
lethargy.  Everywhere  he  was  hailed  and  considered  as  the  man 
of  God  ;  and  even  the  hairs  which  fell  from  his  mule’s  back 
were  treasured  up  by  the  ijeople  as  Siicred  relics.  His  exhor¬ 
tations  to  vengeance  on  the  Turks  were  heard  with  rapture, 
and  every  heart  seemed  to  beat  for  a  Crusade,  as  “  the  horse 
neigheth  for  the  battle.” 

And  now  the  whole  fabric  of  European  society  was  shaken 
to  its  foundation.  Persons  of  every  age,  rank,  and  degree 
assumed  the  cross.  Monks  threw  aside  their  gowns,  and  issued 
from  their  cloisters  full  of  the  zeal  of  holy  warriors.  Recluses 
thought  themselves  absolved  from  their  religious  vows  in  ordir 
to  take  the  sword.  Criminals  were  permitted  to  wash  out  their 
crimes  agaiii.st  men,  by  entering  into  the  service  of  God. 
Debtors  were  released  from  their  obligations,  on  the  plea  of  a 
call  from  heaven.  Murderers,  robbers,  and  pirates  quitted  their 
inicpiitous  jairsuits,  and  (declared  that  they  would  wash  away 
their  sins  in  the  blood  of  the  infidels.  In  short,  thou, sands, 
nay,  even  millions,  of  armed  saints  and  .sinners  ranged  them¬ 
selves  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord.  They  were  not  armies 
nienly,  but,  as  it  were,  whole  nations  who  thought  they  had 
received  the  Divine  command  to  umshcath  the  sword  of  the 
Almighty,  and  to  redeem  the  sepulchre  of  Chri.st. 

It  was  in  the  si)ring  of  the  year  1090  that  the  ma.sses  of 
European  j)opulation  were  first  set  in  motion.  But  the  roads 
were  too  narrow  for  the  passengers  ;  the  paths  were  obstructed 
by  the  travellers.  Women  and  children  determined  to  share 
the  honours  of  the  expedition  ;  and  in  some  in.stances  the  poor 
rustic  shod  his  oxen  like  horses,  and  jdaeed  his  whole  family 
in  a  cart.  And  it  was  amusing,  siiys  an  old  chnwiicler,  to 
hear  the  children  inquiring,  at  every  large  town  they  came  to, 
whether  that  were  Jerusalem. 

I  shall  not  follow  this  disorderly  and  undisciplined  mob 
through  all  the  crimes  and  cruelties  of  which  they  were  guilty 
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(jii  their  way  to  Palestine.  Suffice  it  tliat  they  were  divided 
into  four  different  classes,  each  pursuing  a  different  route,  yet 
all  perpetrating  such  atrocities  in  the  countries  througli  which 
they  passed,  that,  after  a  quarter  of  a  million  had  perished,  a 
miserable  remnant  only  escaped  to  the  place  of  their  destination. 
Such  was  the  issue  of  the  first  great  convulsion,  and  the 
Mussulman  banners  still  floated  over  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

But  whilst  these  undisciplined  forces  were  pursuing  their 
insane  course  to  Palestine,  a  more  formidable  and  organized  jdaii 
of  crusade  Wiis  being  prepared  by  the  feudal  princes  of  Europe. 
And  of  their  i)rocee(  lings  it  will  be  necessary  that  we  should 
take  more  particular  notice.  The  first,  and  in  every  sense  the 
greatest,  of  these  military  chiefs  was  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  Duke 
tjf  Brabant,  or  Lower  Lorraine.  Gentle  in  manners,  firm  of 
purpose,  distinguished  at  once  for  ])olitical  courage  and  for  per¬ 
sonal  bravery,  this  leader  had  a  mind  formed  for  the  highest 
enterprises.  Though  a  hero  in  arms,  his  zeal  was  always 
directed  by  prudence,  and  he  even  regretted  tlie  stern  necessity 
whicli  drew  him  from  the  immediate  .service  of  God.  He  was 
joined  by  his  brother  Baldwin,  a  man  witli  whom  the  garb  of 
the  Crusader  was  a  mere  cloak  for  concealing  his  jirivate  ambi¬ 
tion.  The  other  leaders  of  this  first  regular  expedition  were 
Hugh,  Count  of  Vermandois  ;  Stephen,  Count  of  Blois  ;  Robert, 
Count  of  Flanders ;  Bohemond,  Prince  <jf  Tarentum,  and  his 
relation  Tancred. 

All  these,  after  experiencing  much  opposition  and  double¬ 
dealing  at  the  hands  of  the  Em{)eror  Alexiu.s,  at  length  sat 
down  with  their  armies  on  the  plains  of  Nice  ;  and,  if  early 
writers  can  be  credited,  their  number  amounted  to  seven  hun- 
drc<l  thousand.  Of  these,  it  is  said  that  one  hundred  thousand 
were  horsemen,  and  clad  in  coats  of  mail.  The  first  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Crusades  was  the  siege  and  capture  of  Nice-  -a 
prize  which  had  nearly  been  lost  to  them  through  the  treachery 
of  their  pretended  ally  and  friend,  the  Emperor  Alexius.  From 
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Nice  the  Crusaders  proceeded  on  their  expedition  towards  An 
tioch  ;  but  meeting  with  the  Turks  at  Doryleuin,  an  engage¬ 
ment  ensued,  in  which  the  Crusaders  were  victorious.  Aftei- 
this,  the  private  jealousies  of  the  chieftains  eausiid  a  division 
of  the  forces,  so  that,  whilst  jiart  were  pursuing  their  way 
towards  Antioch,  tlie  rest,  under  Baldwin,  were  making  them¬ 
selves  masters  of  Edessa,  wliere  the  first  Latin  state  was  founded 
under  the  government  of  Baldwin.  Arrived  at  Antioch,  they 
were  surprised  to  find  how  utterly  hopeless  would  be  all  tlic 
ordinary  modes  of  siege  to  capture  tlie  city  ;  and  having  spent 
three  months  in  uni)rofitable  attemi)ts,  they  at  la.st  began  to 
experience  .all  the  evils  of  famine.  The  blood  runs  cold  at 
hearing  the  mi.series  of  tlie  Cru.saders  before  tlie  siege  of  An¬ 
tioch.  At  length,  in  the  midst  of  their  sullen  and  savage 
desperation,  they  were  relieved  by  the  tidings  of  fresh  forces 
from  Europe.  And  with  the  help  of  these,  and  through  the 
treachery  of  some  of  the  Infidels  themseive.s,  Antioch  at  bust  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Cnisaders. 

And  here  we  must  pause  to  reflect  how  little  these  Crusaders 
had  of  the  spirit  of  Him  who.se  honour  tlu'y  j)rofes.sed  to  vin- 
dic.ate,  and  who.se  sepulchre  they  had  gone  fartli  to  redeem. 
No  sooner  had  the  Christian  army  entered  the  city,  than, 
with  all  the  ferocity  of  triumphant  religious  zealots,  and 
with  all  the  in.solence  of  men  who  had  at  hast  mastered  a 
great  difficult}',  they  proceeded  to  the  perpetration  of  the  most 
horrid  cruelties.  Neither  the  dignity  of  age,  nor  the  heljdess- 
ness  of  youth,  nor  the  tears  of  the  weaker  sex,  could  melt  them 
to  compassion.  Houses  were  no  sanctuaries,  and  the  sight  of 
a  mosque  only  .added  new  virulence  to  their  cruelty.  From 
cruelty,  they  who  called  themselves  by  the  name  of  Chri.st  j)ro- 
ceeded  to  plunder.  Alrcjidy  Innl  they  converted  every  sjacies 
of  habitation,  from  the  marble  palace  to  the  meanest  hovel,  into 
a  scene  of  slaughter.  They  now  proceeded  to  sack  the  houses 
of  all  that  could  either  gratify  their  appetites,  or  minister  to 
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tlieir  love  of  spoil.  Nay,  even  this  was  not  all ;  for  they  added 
yet  further  the  sin  of  bhispheiny,  singing  hymns  to  their  Re¬ 
deemer  whilst  carrying  on  their  work  of  carnage. 

Having  now  quitted  Antioch,  the  victorious  ])eople  were 
eager  to  be  led  on  to  Jerusalem,  but  the  chiefs  resolved  that 
tlieir  impatience  should  be  restrained  until  the  month  of  No¬ 
vember.  The  wounded  soldiers  required  restoration  to  health, 
and  the  army  repose  from  its  fatigues  ;  and  such  was  the  state 
of  the  siirings  in  the  desert  through  which  they  had  to  pass, 
tliat  the  attemjit  must  have  been  attended  with  inevitable 
danger.  At  length  November  arrived,  and  the  army  proeeeded 
on  its  march.  They  crossed  the  plain  of  Reritus,  went  through 
the  country  of  Sidon,  from  thence  to  Jaffa,  and  afterwards  to 
Ramula.  They  were  now  but  sixteen  miles  from  Jerusalem. 
The  Saracens  fled  from  the  town,  and  left  them  quietly  to 
jiursue  their  way  to  Jerusalem.  At  the  end  of  three  days, 
they  found  themselves  in  .sight  of  the  Holy  City.  Every  heart 
glowed  with  rajiture,  and  every  eye  was  bathed  in  tears.  The 
word  “  Jerusalem  ”  was  repeated  by  a  thousand  tongues.  All 
past  pains  were  forgotten  ;  all  the  dangers  of  the  way  were 
compensated.  Hiscovering  the  city  afar  off,  says  old  Andrew 
Fidler,  “  it  was  a  pretty  sight  to  behold  tlie  harmony  in  tlie 
difference  of  expressing  their  joy  :  how  they  clothed  the  same 
jiassion  with  divers  gestures  ;  some  prostrate,  some  kneeling, 
some  weeping ;  all  had  much  ado  to  manage  so  great  a  glad¬ 
ness.”  Rut  this  variety  of  feeling  may  iK)ssibly  admit  of  an¬ 
other  explanation.  As  the  place  of  the  Saviour’s  resurrection, 
the  sight  of  Jerusalem  might  be  a  cause  of  rejoicing  ;  but  as 
the  scene  of  his  sufferings,  it  was  calodated  to  call  forth  emo¬ 
tions  of  self-abasement  and  gratitude,  so  that  for  an  in.stant 
the  soldier  became  a  simple  pilgrim.  His  lance  aTid  .sword 
were  thrown  aside  ;  and  imtting  the  shoes  from  ((ff  his  feet, 
he  a])proached  the  .sacred  seat  of  man’s  redemidion. 

Jerusalem,  at  the  time  of  the  Crusade,  comprised  the  hills 
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of  Golgotha,  Bezetlia,  Moriah,  and  Acra.  Tlie  garrison  consisted 
of  40,000  regularly  appointed  Egyptian  troops  ;  and  therefore, 
as  may  well  he  supposed,  the  capture  of  such  a  place  would 
1)6  no  inconsiderable  task.  The  Christian  soldiers,  completely 
armed,  made  a  solemn  procession  round  the  walls.  The  clergy, 
bearing  images  of  the  cross,  led  them  in  the  sacred  way.  The 
people  marched  to  the  melody  of  psalms  and  hymns,  and  sis 
they  came  to  Mount  Olivet  and  Mount  Zion,  they  prayed  that 
Heaven  would  sustain  them  in  the  approaching  conflict.  The 
Saracens  mocked  these  expressions  of  religious  feeling  by  rais¬ 
ing  anil  throwing  dirt  upon  the  crucifixes  ;  but  these  insults 
had  only  the  eti'ect  of  producing  louder  shouts  of  sacred  joy  from 
the  Christians.  The  next  morning  everything  was  prepared 
for  the  battle  ;  and  every  Crusader  was  prepared  cither  to  die 
for  Christ,  or  to  restore  the  Holy  City  to  liljorty.  We  must 
not  go  into  the  jiarticulars  of  this  memorable  siege.  Suffice  it 
that,  after  a  struggle  of  unparalleled  severity,  the  glorious  ensign 
of  the  Cross  was  seen  streaming  from  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

And  here,  again,  I  would  draw  a  veil  over  the  atrocities  of 
military  conquest.  There  was  no  place  of  refuge  left  to  the 
vanquished.  Supjdication  and  resistance  were  alike  disregarded. 
Some  were  slain  ;  others  were  thrown  down  from  the  top  of 
the  citadel ;  and  even  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Infidel  it  has 
lieen  computed  that  ten  thou.sand  people  were  jmt  to  di;ath. 
Oh,  who  sympathizes  not  with  that  noble  sentiment  of  Milton  I 

“  O  shame  to  men  !  Devil  with  devil  damn’d 
Firm  concord  holds,  men  only  disagree 
Of  creatures  rational  ;  though  under  hope 
Of  heavenly  grace,  and  (lod  ]>roclaiining  peace. 

Yet  live  in  hatred,  enmity,  and  strife 
Among  themselves,  and  levy  cruel  wars. 

Wasting  the  earth  each  other  to  destroy  ; 

As  if  (which  might  induce  us  to  accord) 

Man  had  not  hellish  foes  enough  besidi’s. 

That  day  and  night  for  his  destruction  wait.” 
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But  we  turn  from  these  painful  scenes  to  witness  the  conduet 
of  the  Crusaders,  after  they  had  fairly  obtained  possession  of 
tlie  Holy  City.  The  w’ork  of  butchery  beinjj  over,  the  chief 
of  the  Christian  baud,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  threw'  aside  his 
armour,  clothed  himself  in  a  linen  mantle,  and  with  bare  head 
and  naked  feet  went  to  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre.  The 
soldiers,  imitating  his  example,  threw  down  their  arms,  and 
clothing  themselves  w  ith  weeds  of  w'oe,  walked  slowly  and  sadly 
over  the  scenes  where  Christ  their  Master  had  walked  before 
tliem  ;  whilst  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  four  or  five  years  before 
had  wept  over  the  degraded  eoudition  of  the  Holy  City,  now- 
received  the  homage  of  the  victorious  soldiers,  who  fell  at  his 
feet  in  gratitude  for  the  faithfulness  with  which  he  had  dis¬ 
charged  his  trust,  and  the  opportunity  he  had  given  them  of 
glorifying  their  common  Master. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  first  Crusade.  T  have  touched 
but  liglitly  on  the  military  details  of  the  expedition,  because,  as 
already  intimated,  the  object  of  a  lecture  is  not  to  sujtjdy  the 
place  of  history,  but  to  excite  in  those  who  hear  a  desire  to  read 
the  history  for  themselves.  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  consider  very 
briefly  the  results  of  this  victory.  Jerusalem  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Christians  ;  the  sepulchre  of  Christ  was  redeemed,  and  the 
l)lood  of  thousands  of  Mussulmans  had  atoned  for  its  j)rofana- 
tion.  The  next  object  of  the  Crusaders  was  to  establish  and 
organize  a  politieal  constitution  in  Jeru-salem, — a  resolution 
w’hich,  it  must  be  owned,  was  set  about  with  more  coolness  ami 
judgment  than  had  hitherto  characterized  their  proceedings.  A 
Christian  kingdom  was  raised  ;  and  the  laws,  language,  and 
manners  of  Eurojie  were  jjlanted  in  Palestine.  Tlieir  first  busi¬ 
ness  was  to  elect  a  king  ;  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  eyes 
of  all  should  fix  upon  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  Accordingly,  being 
declared  king,  he  was  conducted  by  the  other  princes,  in  reli¬ 
gious  and  stately  order,  to  the  ehurch  which  covered  the  tomb 
of  Christ.  But  he  refu-sed  to  wear  a  diadem  in  a  city  where 
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liis  Saviour  had  worn  a  crown  of  thorns  ;  and  modestly  avowed 
tliat  tlie  honour  of  becoming  the  defender  of  the  Holy  Sepnlchre 
was  the  highest  to  which  his  ambition  could  aspire. 

The  object  of  these  holy  wars  being  now  accomidished,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  all  further  occasion  for  a  crusade 
would  be  done  away.  But  it  was  soon  found  that,  profuse  as 
had  been  the  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure  to  take  the  holy 
city,  it  would  require  just  as  much  more  to  keep  it ;  that  whilst 
the  Christians  were  strengthening  one  part  of  their  new  king¬ 
dom,  the  Infidels  would  be  making  an  attack  upon  another,  till 
tlie  new  acquisition  shared  the  fate  of  alt  distant  possessions, 
that  of  reverting  to  its  original  owners.  The  history  of  these 
changes  is  but  a  tedious  and  nnprofitable  narrative  of  failures 
and  successes,  whilst  a  recital  of  the  ten  fresh  Cmsades  whi(,‘li 
they  called  forth  would  be  but  a  monotonous  detail  of  blood¬ 
shed,  and  misery,  and  crime. 

To  tlie.se,  tlierefore,  I  shall  allude  but  very  briefly.  The 
.Second  Crusade  was  undertaken  in  1144,  inconsequence  of  the 
loss  of  Ede.ssa,  and  was  headed  by  the  Emperor  Conrad  and 
Louis  VII.  of  France.  The  army  of  one  of  these  monarchs  was 
de.stroyed,  ami  that  of  the  other  was  driven  back. 

The  Third  Crusade  was  undertaken  in  the  year  1 188,  and  is 
known  as  that  in  which  our  own  lion-hearted  Kiehard  displayed 
so  much  valour  in  his  engagement  with  Saladin. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  were  nndertaken  about  1 19.),  and  were 
remarkable  for  nothing  but  the  di.s.sensions  of  tho.se  who  under¬ 
took  to  conduct  them,  which  led  to  a  more  sigiud  defeat  than 
usual. 

Almut  the  time  of  the  next  Crusade,  we  have  an  incident, 
of  all  others  jicrhaps  the  mo.st  characteristic  of  the  ignorance 
and  superstition  of  the  age, — I  mean  the  Cnrsade  of  Children. 
This  absurd  and  wicked  scheme  was  set  on  foot  by  some  monks 
and  schoolmaster.s,  who,  on  the  faith  of  the  words,  “  Out  of  the 
mouths  of  babes  and  of  .sucklings  hast  thou  perfected  praise,” 
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caused  tliousaiuls  of  little  children  to  he  enticed  from  their  homes 
and  set  on  their  way  to  Pale.stine.  Of  these  a  great  number 
jierislicd,  and  the  rest  were  sold  by  their  heartless  conductors  to 
tlie  Turks.  “  This  Crusade,”  says  honest  old  Fuller,  “  was 
undertaken  at  the  instinct  of  the  devil,  who,  as  it  were,  desireil 
a  cordial  of  children’s  blood  to  comfort  his  weak  stomach  long 
cloyed  with  the  murdering  of  men.” 

Two  or  three  Crusades  were  undertaken  after  this  i)eriod  ; 
but  at  length,  Palestine,  which  had  seldom  been  a  iteaceful,  and 
never  a  well-secured  possession,  was  lost  through  the  internal 
feuds  of  its  Christian  governors.  All  thought  about  the  honour 
of  their  own  nation,  or  the  sacredness  of  the  Sepulchre,  was 
merged  in  their  private  jealousies  ;  till  in  the  year  1291,  their 
last  fortress  was  taken  from  them,  and  the  war-note  of  the 
Crusade  was  heard  no  more. 

In  separating,  as  we  are  bound  to  separate,  the  men  from  the 
iiLstitution,  we  shall  not  fail  to  allow  that  there  were  among 
the  Crusaders,  men  of  the  highest  fpialities  both  of  head  and 
heart,  carried  away  by  the  sjiirit  of  the  times,  into  excesse.s, 
which  we  feel  it  hard  to  justify  j  but  withal  men  of  noble 
symjiathies  with  the  good,  ami  high  aspirations  after  the  holy. 
As  Wordsworth  beautifully  says  : — 

“  Nor  can  ini.-tgination  (piit  the  shores 

Of  these  l>right  scenes  without  a  farewell  glanc(! 

Given  to  those  (Ireau)like  issues — that  romance 
<  >f  niany-coloiireil  life  which  fortune  pours 
Kotinil  the  Grnsailers,  till  on  distant  shores 
Their  lahoiirs  end  ;  or  they  return  to  lie. 

The  vow  performed,  in  cross-legged  effigy, 

Devoutly  stretched  ujion  their  chancel  floors. 

Am  I  deceived?  or  is  their  reipiiem  chanted, 

Hy  voices  never  mute  when  Heaven  unties 
Her  inmost,  softest,  tenderest  harmonies  ; 

Ke(piiein  which  e.arth  takes  up  with  voice  undaunted, 

When  she  would  tell  how  good  and  brave,  and  wise, 

For  their  high  guerdon  not  in  vain  have  panted  1” 
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ITI.  Before  proceedin"  to  the  last  point  I  proposed  to  con¬ 
sider,  namely,  The  moral  and  political  influence  which  the 
Crusaders  exerted  upon  European  civilisation,  T  should  like  to 
offer  one  or  two  observations  on  the  subsidiaiy  causes  which 
contributed  to  keep  alive,  for  two  hundred  years,  the  desire  for 
expeditions  which  seemed  to  be  at  once  perilous  and  hopeless. 
We  have  seen  that  these  expeditions  did  not  l)egin  either  in 
hopes  of  proselytism,  in  schemes  of  policy,  or  in  the  love  of 
I)ower ;  but  tliat  they  had  their  origin  in  the  universal  feeling 
of  veneration  entertained  for  the  scenes  of  great  events,  in  the 
desire  to  wash  out  the  stains  which  Moslem  rites  had  left  upon 
the  Sepulchre,  and  in  a  feeling  t)f  devout  commiseration  for  the 
hardships  experienced  by  those  who  went  to  tlieir  Saviour’s 
tomb. 

But  these  considerations  alone  would  never  have  borne  men 
up  under  all  those  hardsliips  of  siege  and  danger,  and  drought 
and  famine,  which  seemed  to  be  the  invariable  portion  of  the 
Crusader.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  ever  their  leaders  Siiw  them 
sinking  beneath  tlie  hardships  of  a  conte.st  whicli  seemed  all 
but  hopeless,  tliey  immediately  had  recourse  to  some  super¬ 
stitious  fraud — some  pretended  warning  or  promi.se  from  on 
high — which  gave  life  to  their  droojnng  energies,  and  enabled 
them  to  bear  down  all  before  them.  Let  me  give  you  a  few 
instances  of  these. 

Just  before  the  battle  of  Antioch,  when  the  ruin  of  the 
Chri.stian  cause  seemed  inevitable,  a  priest  ajjpeared  in  front 
of  the  army,  and  declared  that  whilst  he  was  at  prayers,  Jesus 
Christ,  accompanied  by  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Peter,  ap- 
jH'ared  to  him,  and  .said,  “  Knowe.st  thou  me  V'  The  priest 
an.swered,  “  No.”  A  cross  was  then  displayed  on  the  head  of 
the  Saviour,  and  the  astoni.shed  priest  acknowledged  his  Lord. 
The  Son  of  man  then  exclaimed  :  “  I  made  you  masters  of 
Nice  ;  I  opened  to  you  the  gates  of  Antioch,  but  you  have 
lost  your  end  by  your  own  wickedness.”  At  these  word.s. 
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said  the  j)rie.st,  tlic  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Peter  threw  them¬ 
selves  at  the  Saviour’s  feet,  and  prayed  him  to  have  mercy  on 
the  Crusaders.  Then  said  the  Saviour  to  Peter,  “  Go,  tell  my 
people  that  in  five  days  I  will  give  theni  the  helj)  they  want.” 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  enthusiasm  of  the  army  on  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  this  lieavenly  promise.  The  priest  offered  to 
be  exposed  to  the  fiery  ordeal  to  atte.st  the  veracity  of  his 
stivtcmcnt.  But  tlie  story  was  too  good  to  be  doubted  ;  so 
summoning  all  their  energies  to  tlie  contest,  they  went  forth 
and  conquered. 

Another  imposture,  which,  for  a  long  time,  kept  up  the 
crusading  sjiirit,  was  the  story  of  “  the  Lance.”  The  wliole 
army  was,  at  one  time,  on  the  l>rink  of  despair,  when  a 
I»mbard  priest,  naTued  Peter  Barthelmy,  assured  tlie  chiefs 
that  St.  Andrew  had  aiipcared  to  him  in  a  vision,  and  carry¬ 
ing  him  through  the  air  to  a  certain  jilace,  had  .shown  him  the 
very  lance  which  had  pierced  the  Saviour's  side  ;  and  that  if 
Count  Raymond  would  fetch  this  lance,  they  should  be  able  to 
ward  off  all  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  “  I  feared  to  relate 
this  dream  at  fir.st,”  said  the  old  man,  “  lest  I  should  be  ac- 
(;uscd  of  imiiosture,  but  afterwards  felt  it  my  duty  to  reveal 
it.”  Instantlj’  were  Raymond  and  some  chosen  followers  de¬ 
spatched  to  procure  the  sacred  relic.  Two  days  of  solemn 
devotion  were  to  precede  the  search.  On  the  third  day,  the 
workmen  began  to  dig,  but  after  a  whole  day  of  fruitless 
labour,  they  all  resolved  to  give  up  the  search.  Vhen,  how¬ 
ever,  the  night  came  on,  and  darkness  was  favourable  to  a 
little  mysteriousness,  Peter  himself  descended  into  the  pit,  and 
after  searching  a  decent  time,  cried  aloud  that  the  lance  was 
found.  Immediately  the  lance  was  seized.  The  peojile  uji- 
braided  each  other  for  their  previous  want  of  faith  ;  and  with 
one  heart  and  voice,  they  all  declared  that  that  lance  should 
pierce  the  hearts  of  their  enemies. 

With  one  other  remarkable  instance,  I  close  this  account  of 
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[iretended  miracles.  It  occurred  just  before  Jerusalem  wa.s 
taken.  About  noon  of  the  day  when  they  took  the  city,  the 
cause  of  the  Crusaders  seemed  hopele.ss.  The  most  courageou.s 
thought  Heaven  had  deserted  its  i)eople.  At  the  imjincnt,  how¬ 
ever,  when  all  appeared  lost,  a  knight  wrns  seen  on  MouTit 
Olivet,  waving  his  glittering  shield  as  a  sign  to  the  soldiers 
that  they  should  rally  and  return  to  the  charge.  Godfrey  and 
Eustace  instantly  cried  out  that  St.  George  wiis  come  to  their 
succour.  The  languishing  spirit  of  enthusiasm  was  revived  ; 
tatigue  and  disability  vanished  ;  and  in  the  space  of  an  hour, 
Godfrey  had  reached  the  inner  w’all  of  Jerusalem.  These  arti¬ 
fices,  combining  with  the  interested  ambitions  of  the  chieftains, 
and  the  plenary  indulgences  of  the  Roman  See,  concurred  to 
give  life  and  perpetuity  to  a  delusion,  which,  if  we  did  not 
pity  for  its  weakne.ss,  we  should  hate  for  its  wickedness  and 
crime. 

Rut  it  is  time  that  I  think  of  drawdng  these  observations  to 
ji  close,  and  I  must,  therefore,  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  pro- 
liable  influence  of  tlie  Crusades  on  the  jirogress  of  Eurojiean 
civili-sation.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  state  positively 
what  the  real  consequences  of  a  political  measure  have  been. 
For  we  have  no  means  of  discovering  what  would  have  been 
the  state  of  things,  if  this  measure  had  not  taken  place.  In¬ 
genuity  has  here  abundant  room  to  exercise  itself,  and  asser¬ 
tion  may  be  combated  by  assertion,  but  still  all  remains 
conjecture.  In  the  present  case,  we  find  two  diametrically 
opposite  opinions  advanced, — one  party  ascribing  all  the  good 
which  took  place  in  Europe  subsequent  to  the  eleventh  century, 
to  the  Crusades  ;  another  representing  them  as  purely  and 
simply  mischievous,  and  obstacles  in  the  way  of  civili.sation. 
It  is  curious  to  find  such  men  as  Mr.  Mill,  Dr.  Robertson,  and 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  taking  up  opposite  sides  of  this  question, 
more  in  the  spirit  of  advocates  who  have  a  cause  to  plead, 
than  of  philosophers  who  have  a  moral  truth  to  discover. 
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I  shall  not  undertake  to  decide  this  question  ;  for,  indeed, 
who  can  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ?  The  Crusades  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  produce  all  the  good  imputed  to  them  ;  but  they 
may  have  produced  some.  We  live  in  a  world  where  good  and 
evil  are  mixed  together  ;  wdiere  wheat  and  tares  grow  upon  the 
same  soil.  And,  therefore,  w’c  should  err  widely,  though  not 
as  widely  from  the  truth,  if  we  were  to  say,  that  the  Crusades 
produced  uncounteracted  mischief,  as  if  we  w'ere  to  say  they 
yielded  unmingled  good. 

Perhaps  I  may  best  assist  your  recollections  upon  this  part 
of  our  subject  if  I  represent  the  good  which  the  Crusades  pro¬ 
duced  as  political  and  national,  and  the  evil  they  inflicted  as 
moral  and  religious.  I  am  conscious  of  introducing  an  artifi¬ 
cial  distinction  here  ;  because  no  nation  can  be  truly  prosperous 
unless  its  morals  pro.sper  too  ;  but  I  introduce  it  merely  to  help 
the  memory.  I  say,  then,  the  Crusades  rendered  some  political 
good.  For  they  retarded  the  con(piest  of  the  Eiistern  Empire 
by  the  Turks  ;  they  extended  the  arts  of  navigation  and  com¬ 
merce  ;  they  diminished  the  projjerty  and  influence  of  the  fac¬ 
tious  nobles,  and  broke  down  the  last  remains  of  the  feudal 
system. 

I  have  met  with  several  writers  who  have  claimed  for  the 
crusaders  the  merit  of  having,  by  the  intercourse  opened  with 
other  nations,  awakened  Europe  from  its  slumber  of  ignorance 
and  barbarism  ;  and  of  having  given  a  higher  tone  to  its  tastes 
and  sentiment.s.  But  the  grounds  of  this  opinion  are  not  very 
ai)parent.  We  know  that  there  is  nothing  like  intercourse  with 
other  climes  for  enabling  us  to  get  rid  of  that  amusing  prejudice 
that  everything  which  is  good  and  useful  is  to  be  found  among 
ourselves  ;  that  every  other  nation  is  behind  us,  and  that  wo 
have  an  exclusive  ])atcnt  for  all  the  intellect,  civilisation,  and 
moral  excellence  that  the  world  can  boast  of.  But  I  cannot 
find  that  the  crusader  made  any  use  of  his  travelling  advantages, 
lie  went  over  to  the  East,  not  to  wear  off  his  prejudices,  but  to 
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confirm  them  ;  not  to  profit  by  wliat  he  saw,  but  to  despise  it. 
He  would  carefully  treasure  up  every  sacred  relic,  and  pour  out 
bis  holiest  emotions  on  fra.ifments  of  wood  and  stone.  But 
wlieii  be  looked  upon  the  proud  falaics  of  Eastern  magnificence, 
or  when  be  surveyed  those  classic  specimens  of  genius  and  art 
which  the  Mistress  of  the  World  had  once  boasted  as  her  great¬ 
est  pride,  he  either  regarded  them  with  a  feeling  of  ignorant 
astonishment,  or  with  more  than  Vandal  fierceness  levelled  them 
with  the  ground. 

But  the  effect  of  the  Crusades  on  the  moral  and  religious 
sentinients  of  the  jieriod  must  ever  be  a  sidyect  of  unmixed  re¬ 
gret.  The  interc.sted  jxdiey  of  Bojics  and  clergy  kept  alive  the 
fire  of  fanaticism.  Heedle.ss  of  the  spiritual  danger  they  in¬ 
curred,  they  elevated  the  defimee  of  Palestine  into  a  religious 
virtue  ;  and  led  men  from  a  dependence  on  the  merits  of  Christ, 
to  a  belief  that  their  soul’s  ransom  was  to  be  purchased  by  some 
meritorious  eft'ort  of  their  own.  How  unlike  was  this  either  to 
Sia  ipture  injunction,  or  to  Scripture  example  !  The  Jew  of  old 
had  displayed  the  undi.s.sauldcd  character  of  his  grief  by  hum- 
Iding  himself  in  the  du.st  of  self-abasement.  The  royal  penitent 
threw  a.sidc  his  diadem  to  put  on  sackcloth  and  ashe.s.  Tla? 
jiublican  could  scarcely  so  much  as  lift  up  his  eyes  to  heaven 
to  ask  pardon  for  his  offences.  But  tiie  crusaders  were  taught 
to  believe  that  they  might  do  enough,  ay,  more  than  enough 
for  their  soul’s  .salvation  ;  that,  by  a  journey  to  a  foreign  land 
they  might  eft'ace  all  the  crimes  whicli  they  had  committed 
in  their  own  ;  and  that  the  shedding  of  Jloslem  blooil  would 
.serve  as  an  atoning  sacrifice  for  a  lifetime  of  unrepented 
sin. 

Here,  then,  was  a  positive  and  lasting  blow  given  to  the  best 
interests  of  religion.  Stripped  of  its  own  pure  and  spotless  robe, 
it  was  decked  out  in  a  covering  woven  by  tlie  arts  of  popes  and 
priests.  Thus  did  men  cry  “  Peace,  peace”  when  there  was  no 
ireace  ;  and  pronounced  accents  of  j)ardon  to  those  whose  lives 
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were  still  staineil  with  sin,  and  whose  hearts  ■were  strangers 
both  to  penitence  and  shame. 

That  the  very  grossness  of  this  impiety  shonhl  bring  with  it 
its  own  corrective  :  that  men’s  minds  should  thus  be  prepared 
to  receive  those  mighty  after-changes  of  sentiment  -which  came 
upon  them  a  few  centuries  later,  is  but  another  evidence  of  the 
wonderful  superintendence  of  that  Power,  who,  “  from  partial 
evil  still  educes  good.”  Thus  are  kings  made  unconscious  in¬ 
struments  of  One  mightier  than  themselves,  so  that  even  whilst 
following  the  blindest  of  their  own  passion.s,  they  are  made  to 
bring  about  the  eternal  councils  of  Ilis  will. 

To  conclude.  When  we  think  of  those  crusaders  whose  pure 
and  I)laincless  lives  bore  evidence  of  a  real  faith  ;  and  who,  mis¬ 
led  by  a  blind  and  erring  zeal,  forsook  all  the  endearing  ties  of 
country  and  of  home,  to  Hy  to  dangers  that  they  kmnv  not  of, 
we  look  upon  them  not  with  anger  but  in  sorrow,  though  even 
with  respect  to  them,  we  cannot  help  asking  : — 

“  Wliy  slionld  Cliri.stians  forget  that  they  are  men, 

And  men  that  they  are  l)retlireii  ?  Why  delight 
III  hiiinan  sacrifice  ?  Why  Imr.st  the  ties 
Of  nature  that  .should  kuit  tludr  souls  togetlier, 

111  one  soft  boiiil  of  amity  and  love?” 

But  when  we  rellect  upon  the  vices  of  other  crusaders,  and 
think  how  many  of  them  dishonoured,  by  crime  and  infamy, 
the  city  which  they  came  to  redeem,  we  cannot  helj)  feeling, 
that  as  these  e.xpeditions  were  unjust  in  their  origin,  so  in  their 
moral  results,  they  were  worse  than  jirotitless.  War,  hateful 
as  in  the  best  it  is,  becomes  both  strange  and  unnatural,  when 
undertaken  in  the  name  of  Him,  who,  “  when  he  was  reviled, 
reviled  not  .again  ;  who,  when  he  suffered,  threatened  not.”  “  The 
blood  of  men,”  says  Burke,  “  should  never  be  shed  but  to  re¬ 
deem  the  blood  of  men.  It  is  well  shed  for  our  family,  for  our 
friends,  for  our  God,  for  our  kind.  The  rest  is  vanity,  the  rest 
is  crime.” 
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THE  REV.  THOMAS  ARCHER,  D.D. 


I  YlKr.DFn,  with  much  reluctance,  to  j>ro)iaie  these  notes  for  rc-inihlicn- 
tion.  I  hail  only  a  few  seraiis  ami  joltiiii's  to  refresh  my  memory  of  a 
lecture  delivered  many  years  ago,  and  1  did  not  feel  it  right  and  fair  to 
I>rodnce  a  new  essay  on  this  sul'ject,  with  references  to  imiuiries  and  I'on- 
troversies  of  the  jiresent  time.  Hut  helieving  that  the  i)rinci]ile  in  (|ues- 
tion  is  always  imiiortant  in  its  hearings,  and  substantially  the  same  in  its 
facts,  I  have  retained,  as  far  as  possible,  the  old  statements  in  their  idd 
form.  This,  however  awkward  and  dis.advantageous  it  may  be,  ajipears 
more  agreeable  to  the  jiuipose  of  this  issue  by  the  Associ.ation,  whose 
object  from  the  first  has  been  twofold,  and  yet  one  :  to  foster  thinnihl  tuid 
eitcoiiri';/e  sludi/,  nad  to  consrcrale  tdl  to  the.  Cross,  <nid  hoplize.  (dl  vilh 
the  voters  of  the  Soucliiory.  As  this  noble  work  began,  I  as  one  of 
its  earliest  su]iporters  ho|ie  .and  pr.ay  it  may  continue  and  grow  ;  and 
when  its  work  is  done,  that  it  may  close  its  enteipi  ise  amid  the  fragranee 
of  loving  memories,  and  in  the  .soft,  catholic,  eternal  light  of  heavenly 
fellowship.  Tii()m.\s  Ahcheu. 

Loxdox,  1801. 


THE  rXITV  OK  THE  SPECIES. 

"ITT^EKE  the  subject  on  Avliieli  I  am  now  to  address  you  one 
'  ^  imrely  referring  to  the  structural  ami  muscular  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  liuman  body  ;  or  if  it  referred  simidy  to  great 
jiliysiological  ))lienomena  and  laws,  I  question  whether  I,  as  a 
layman  and  not  a  i)hysiologist  or  an  anatomist,  woidd  venture  to 
discuss  it.  I!ut  my  subject  goes  beyond  these  fields  of  imiuiry. 
It  is  a  question  of  great  moi-nl  moment,  for  if  one  class  of  those 
usually  believed  to  belong  to  our  sjiecie.s,  in  reality  do  not  be¬ 
long  to  it  but  are  inferior,  then  comes  the  question  :  How  shall 
we  treat  them  i  They  are  below  you.  Keeji  them  down  :  do 
not  seek  to  elevate  them  ;  regard  them  just  as  they  are,  in¬ 
ferior  beings.  IJnt  if,  on  the  other  .side,  they  are  quite  identi¬ 
cally  and  specifically  the  same  as  you,  treat  them  as  such.  If 
the  Negro  is  eipial  siieeifieally  to  the  Caucasian  to  ourselves  ;  in 
other  words,  if  a  man,  treat  him  as  a  man.  His  jiosition  then 
rises,  and  you  are  bounil  with  that  rise  in  po.sition,  to  treat  him 
correspondingly.  Hut  wide  as  that  range  of  thought  is,  and 
moineutous  as  that  jieculiar  aspect  of  my  topic  is,  there  is  one 
still  beyond.  It  touches  not  only  social  ethics,  but  bih/icnl 
truth  :  it  touches  not  only  biblical  truth  generally,  but  the  great, 
the  cardinal,  the  central  truth  of  the  Word  of  (Jod.  In  Acts  xvii. 
21-20,  you  have  the  following  words  : — “  (Jod,  that  made  the 
world,  and  all  things  therein,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
who  giveth  to  all  life,  and  breath,  ami  all  things  ;  hath  made 
of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 
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earth.”  Now,  examine  the  bearing  of  the  terms.  If  of  one 
blooil  He  lias  not  made  all,  then  it  may  be  asked.  How  can  the 
blood  of  Christ  ajiply  to  all  ?  It  is  clear  that  Christ  descended 
genealogically  from  Adam  ;  but  if  the  blood  in  Adam  and  in 
Christ  does  not  flow  in  all  mankind,  how  can  his  sacrifice  apply 
to  the  specifically  difierent  ones  I  This  difiiculty  is  one  of 
tlie  most  daring  and  destructive,  which  we  have  to  meet. 
Years  ago  it  was  distinctly  and  strongly  urged  in  some  of  the 
German  schools  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  could  only  ajiply  to 
those  who  belonged  to  His  sjiecies,  and  who  sjirang  from  the 
same  Adamic  root.  This  was  not  only  jiroclaimed  by  some  of 
the  German  theologians,  but  the  difficulty  was  felt  by  some  of 
our  English  teachers  ;  felt  although  denied.  A  writer  of  high 
position  and  standing  among  Nonconformists  in  London  thus 
states  the  difiiculty  ;  “  If  the  jirogress  of  investigation  should 
bring  out  such  kinds  and  degrees  of  evidence  as  shall  rightfully 
turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  hyjiothesis  that  there  are  several 
races  of  mankind,  each  having  originated  in  a  difierent  jiair  of 
first  ancestors,  what  would  lie  the  consequence  to  our  highest 
interests  as  rational,  accountable,  and  immortal  beings  ?  Would 
our  faith — the  fountain  of  motives  for  love  and  obedience  to 
God,  virtuous  self-goveniment,  and  universal  justice  and  kind¬ 
ness — would  this  faith,  ‘  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen,’  su.stain  any  detriment  ;  after,  by 
due  meditation  and  prayer,  we  have  surmounted  the  first 
shock?”'  The  author  is — alas!  was — a  man  whom  I  knew,  and 
whom  ivll  that  knew  loved  ;  one  of  the  finest  sjiecimcns  of 
genuine  Christian  amenity,  as  well  as  of  large  scholarship.  That 
inferential  doctrine  to  which  I  have  alluded,  viz.,  the  non- 
ajiplication  of  the  Atonement  to  certain  classes,  is  one  which 
Pye  Smith  would  have  abhorred  ;  still  he  refers  to  it  as  a  thing 
jiossible  to  be  entertained  from  some  modes  of  searching  science. 
I  mast  candidly  confess  that  I  cannot  see  how  we  can  entertain 
'  Pye  Sniitli,  On  ikripture  and  (Jeulo'jy,  iip.  390,  391. 
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the  fact  of  the  specific  difference  of  some  races,  of  different  pairs 
of  first  Adams,  and  reject  the  conclusion  as  to  the  non-applica¬ 
bility  of  lilessiah’s  blood  to  us.  But  then,  here  comes  the 
difference  ;  if  we  have  all  the  same  blood  originally  in  us,  the 
same  fresh  and  saving  blood  can  enter  our  heart,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  blood  of  the  blessed  Ma.ster  should  not  mingle 
witli  all,  and  why  each  and  every  class  of  the  human  family, 
every  order  of  human  races,  should  not  l)e  touched  and  purified 
by  its  common  yet  great  and  glorious  influence. 

You  can  then  see  at  once,  that  my  question  is  not  one  of  the 
formation  of  tlie  foot,  or  of  some  of  the  different  muscles  in  the 
limbs, — of  the  formation  of  the  stomach,  or  of  the  skull, — but 
extends  even  to  the  reality  and  tnith  of  the  Word  of  God  :  and, 
above  all,  to  its  living  and  funilamental  principle  of  salvation  by 
Jesus  Christ.  Let  me  then  endeavour  to  jtresent  some  facts, 
however  few  and  incomplete,  by  which  we  may  reach  a  clear  and 
simple  conclusion  on  the  subject, — a  conchusion  not  dogmatic 
and  presumptuous  ;  a  conclusion  not  free  of  doubts,  sometimes 
trembling,  yet  generally  hopeful  ;  a  conclusion,  in  short,  calm, 
intelligent,  and  scriptural. 

It  is  needful,  natural,  here  to  ask.  What  is  Species  1  what  do 
we  mean  or  understand  l)y  specific  identity  i 

I  will  not  trouble  yon  with  many  definitions  ;  one  will  be 
sufficient  for  our  im])erfect  discussion  of  the  question.  Indeed, 
the  descrijttive  definitions  of  species,  differ  rather  formalbj  than 
sidiskiutddhi,  in  terms  rather  than  in  meaning.  I  select  one 
from  a  work  universally  recognised  by  authorities  of  most  varied 
creeds,  professions,  and  habits, — equally  recognised  l)y  Dr.  Wise¬ 
man  of  Rome,  and  Mr.  Laurence  of  St.  Bartholomew’s.  You  will 
be  good  enough  to  follow,  and  mark  the  phrases  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentences,  as  essential  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  : — 

“  Species. — A  race  of  animals,  or  of  i)lants,  marked  by  any 
peculiar  character  which  has  always  been  constant  and  undevia- 
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ting,  constitutes  a  species  ;  and  two  races  are  considered  as 
s[)ecificallj  difi'erent  if  tliey  are  di.stingiiislied  from  each  other 
by  some  characteristic  which  the  one  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
acquired  or  the  other  to  have  lost,  througli  any  known  opera¬ 
tion  of  physical  causes,  for  we  are  hence  led  to  conclude  that 
the  tribes  thus  distinguished  have  not  descended  from  the 
same  original  stock.” 

The  adoption  of  this  definition  will  naturally  suggest  some  of 
the  leading  lines  of  illustration.  We  admit  in  man  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  varieties  ;  of  varieties  both  numerous  and  striking  ;  but 
then,  we  ask,  are  they  xpecijic  ( — that  is,  according  to  this 
definition,  do  they  distinguish  him  as  belonging  to  one  specie.s, 
not  running  into  another  '! — do  they  alfect  the  man  essentially  ? 
— do  they  belong  to  the  man  as  such  ?  And  again,  are  cor- 
resianiding  and  analogous  ca.ses  and  varieties  to  be  found  among 
the  other  animal  tribes  in  creation  ?  have  we  no  rea.son  to  ex- 
IKH't  them  in  all  ? 

Let  us  look  brielly,  now,  at  this  hatter  point.  We  will  take 
here  for  illustration  certain  animals  with  which  we  are  most 
familiar,  so  as  to  make  the  case  tlie  more  intelligilde. 

I  begin  with  alluding  to  the  //o/>r,  because  one  of  our  mo.st 
common  and  most  useful  quadrupeds.  Here  the  varieties  of 
mm  are  endlessly  numerou.s,  while  the  .species  is  one.^  Some 

>  Tlie  (listiiuaion  of  races  and  s])e<ties  has  hceii  sinj-nlarly  overlooked  hy 
Dr.  Pye  Smith  and  others,  although  seemingly  involveil  in  the  Panline 
words  “  one  lilood,"  “  all  nations.”  Yet  it  is  most  real  ami  imjioi  taut.  At 
the  risk  of  anticipating  the  course  of  argument,  I  maycpiote  the  following 
words  :  “  When  it  can  he  .•‘lniwii  that  two  races  have  h.ail  a  se])arate  origin, 
they  are  regarded  as  of  ditl'erent  species.  ,  .  .  The  uncertainty  of  the 

limits  of  species  is  daily  hecoming  more  and  more  evident ;  and  every  natu¬ 
ralist  is  aware  th.at  a  very  large  numherof  races  are  usually  considered  as 
having  a  distinct  origin,  when  they  are  nothing  more  than  jiermanent 
varieties  of  a  coniiTion  .stock.”  t'ai'iienter,  after  an  induction  of  striking 
instances  of  the  law  illustrative  of  unity  of  sj)ecics,  eoncludes  in  terms 
clear,  decisively  clear  oti  the  point : — 

“  The  general  principle,  then,  is  that  beings  of  a  distinct  si)ecies,  or  de¬ 
scendants  from  stocks  originally  dill'ereiit,  cannot  luoduce  a  mi.ved  race 
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are  iicculiar  in  size  and  height,  in  the  form  of  their  limbs,  in 
the  colour  of  their  skin,  in  their  habits,  and  tenijier,  and 
mettle.  Select,  for  example,  the  dray-horse.  Of  Flemish 
breed,  strong,  sturdy,  massive,  he  is  distinguished  at  the  same 
time  by  not  a  little  fire.  Again  betin’e  us  is  tlie  race-liorse, — 
strong  as  the  dray-horse,  and  yet  strong  for  a  dili'erent  purpose  ; 
tlic  dray-horse  powerful  for  draught,  the  race-horse  i)owerful  for 
raj)id  speed.  Close  by  either  is  anotlier  specimen — tiie  little 
shaggy  Shetland  pony,  gambolling  in  gleesome,  sjiortive,  and 
tricky  agility.  And  not  far  from  tlie  whole  three  is  one  of 
tliose  wretclied  nags,  tlie  niglit  cab-lior.se  ;  tlie  ill-used,  de.<iii.sed 
wreck  of  its  nobler  self.  I  may  just  mention  another  breed — 
the  little  pigmies  of  Ceylon,  and  ask  you  to  comjiare  them  with 
the  dray-horses  of  London.  Now,  it  is  admitted  that  whatever 
they  are  in  form,  whatever  in  habit,  whatever  in  jilayful  or  in 
sober  and  dignitied  manner,  still  they  are  all  eipiine.  Pass 
from  the  lior.se  to  the  Shetj),  and  there  again  we  idi.scrve  as 
many  varieties,  and  yet  as  much  substantial  and  practical  unity. 
The  texture  of  the  covering  of  the  sheeji  dilfers  very  much,  and 
not  only  the  texture  of  the  covering,  but  even  its  colour.  So 
with  the  sounds  it  utters.  In  one  region  we  have  its  familiar 
bleat  ;  in  another,  the  bleat  is  lost  in  a  sort  of  bark.  Pass 
now  to  another  animal  well  known  to  all,  and  in  some  eases 
marked  by  a  skill  which  approaches  seemingly  the  boundary 
that  separates  instinct  from  reason,  and  in  other  ca.ses  charac- 

whicli  sh.all  jiossess  the  capaPility  of  contiiiuinpr  itself ;  wliile  tlie  union  of 
varieties  has  a  tendency  to  jn-odiiee  a  race  sn|iei  ior  in  eiier<;y  and  fertility  to 
its  ]iarents.'’  A  striking  jniiof  is  fnrnislied  in  tlie  former  iiroposition  re- 
s)ieeting  the  Negro's  speeilie  identity  in  the  periietnation  and  inteinii.xture 
of  their  family  with  the  Ciri'assian— a  proof  apiialling,  on  aeeonnt  of  the 
crime,  and  license,  and  ornelty  which  enters  into  it  ;  and  in  the  second,  an 
eipnilly  striking  proof  is  furnished  in  the  mixture  of  the  Enrojieaii  races  w  ith 
the  Hindoo  anil  South  American,  w  hich  lias  inoduced  trihesof  such  supe¬ 
rior  characters  of  liody,  and  of  such  teiideney  to  mnlti]'lieation,  that  there 
is  reason  to  helieve  that  tliey  will  ultimately  hecome  the  dominant  powers 
ill  the  community.” — Carpenter’s  /’rincqiles  a/ I'liyuioloijif,  p.  417,  par.  51,'). 
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terized  Iiy  affection  most  constant  and  touching.  Now,  what 
varieties  does  not  the  canine  species  comprehend — from  the 
pet  lap-dog  or  poodle,  muffled  and  wrapt  up  with  tender  care 
by  its  fondling  owner,  to  the  grim  and  fierce  bull-dog,  whose 
strength  is  equalled  by  his  ferocity.  Pass  now  to  the  region 
of  snow  and  storm,  and  in  the  Alpine  j)asses  you  meet  the 
friend  of  the  traveller — the  weary,  it  may  be  the  ‘lying  travel¬ 
ler — in  the  noble  dog  of  St.  Bernard.  Or  pass  from  land  to 
the  sea,  and  amid  its  storms  you  meet  the  equally  noble  New¬ 
foundland  dog  ready  to  spring  into  the  waves  to  save  the 
drowning  child  or  its  mother  ;  while  if  you  cross  the  Atlantic 
you  have  the  well-trained  blood-hound,  educated  by  man  to 
track  by  its  prodigious  power  of  scent  the  feet  and  the  steps  of 
his  fugitive  negro  brother ;  while  at  home,  and  in  our  own 
native  moorlands,  we  find  the  shejiherd's  faitliful  friend  lying 
in  the  snow-drift  by  a  dying  master’s  bosom,  protecting  and 
warming  him  by  his  own  expiring  glow.  Great  moral  lessons 
underlie  these  canine  peculiarities.  This  however  is  not  the  time 
nor  the  place  to  evolve  and  impress  them  ;  I  only  quote  them 
as  illustrative  of  my  present  theme.  Amid  <dl  tlitse  varidics 
we  recognise  one  species. 

Now,  the  argument  in  its  next  stej)  is  simple  ;  if  the.se 
varieties  and  races  are  found  in  the  inferior  world,  why  should 
they  not  occur  in  the  higher  animal  region  to  which  we 
belong  ?  Have  they  not  occurred  in  it  t  Do  we  not  meet 
them  everywhere  ?  Nay,  are  not  their  very  number  and  strik¬ 
ing  variety  turned  against  their  sj)ecific  onenc.ss  1  In  reply, 
let  us  look  at  a  few  instances  of  family  si)oradic  peculiari¬ 
ties,  often  quoted  and  curiously  striking.  Of  these  one  of 
the  most  freciuently  mentioned  is  the  Sedigiti,  or  si.x-fingered 
family,  in  whose  line  the  peculiarity  had  been  hereditary  for 
three  or  four  generations.  Dr.  Prichard  mentions  one  still 
more  singular.  His  own  words  will  best  describe  it. 

“  The  following  phenomenon  is,  perhaps,  more  curious  than 
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any  of  the  foregoing.  In  a  family  at  Iver,  the  individuals  for 
nine  generations  had  perfect  thumbs,  but,  instead  of  fingers, 
had  only  the  first  phalanx  of  each,  and  the  first  and  second 
joints  of  the  ring-finger  of  the  left  hand,  those  rudiments  of 
fingers  having  no  nails.  This  is  said  to  be  the  description  of  the 
whole  family,  as  it  had  been,  with  slight  variations,  that  of  nine 
numerous  generations.  It  is  added  that  it  was  the  women  oidy 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  entail  this  defect  upon  the  ott'spring, 
which  they  did  almost  uniformly.”  These  curious  cases,  and 
they  are  only  some  of  a  great  many,  were,  after  all,  only  short¬ 
lived.  Nine  generations  is  the  longest  period  during  which 
I  know  any  such  anomaly  existing.  They  could  not  lyerpctuate 
themselves  in  their  sporadic  anomalies. 

Now,  mark  the  argument.  I  have  spoken  of  this  geiu'ral 
law  of  ]troduction  and  self-perpetuation.  Have  we,  then,  proof 
of  this  law-principle  in  regard  to  these  ditt'erent  races  into  which 
mankind  is  divided  1  I  take  now,  just  for  illustration,  the 
extremest  of  all  cases — the  Negro.  None  in  all  classes  of  the 
world’s  population  is  more  remarkable  and  singular  than  the 
members  of  his  family  physiognoinically.  Survey  him  :  he 
appears  an  exception,  a  contradiction  to  our  type  of  the  man. 
Examine,  analyse  him  :  his  skull  ditters  from  yours  in  order; 
his  skin  in  colour  ;  his  face  in  form.  But  look  within  ;  ask. 
Has  he  not  as  much  brain  as  his  master  has  ?  Are  not  its 
fibres  as  fine,  and  yet  as  strong  as  his  owner's  arc  ?  Bluinen- 
bach  will  answer,  “  that  the  whole  dirt'erence  between  the  cranium 
f)f  the  negro  and  that  of  the  Eurojiean  is  by  no  means  greater 
than  the  equ.ally  striking  difl’erence  between  the  cranium  of  the 
wild  boar  and  that  of  the  domestic  swine.”  In  regard  to  the 
contents  of  the  skull,  Tiedcmanii’s  re.searches  seem  decisive. 
He  takes  a  number  of  skulls  indiscriminately,  Negro  and  Euro¬ 
pean,  and  fills  them  with  millet  seed  -  a  very  fine  seed,  which 
would  fill  every  interstice.  When  emptied  from  the  respective 
crania  and  measured,  they  diti'ered  very  imperceptibly.  Of 
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course,  this  could  only  refer  to  the  quantity,  and  not  to  the 
quality  lodged  within  the  skull. 

Relative,  again,  to  the  Xegro’s  skin  and  its  colour.  We  are 
all  very  coninioidy  inclined  to  believe  that  that  is  the  result  of 
climate  of  heat.  And  no  doubt  the  atino.sphere  has  inlluenee 
on  the  hues,  making  complexion  normally  the  .«ame  more  or  less 
swarthy,  olive-tinted,  or  fair,  ac(a)rding  to  its  warmth.  Hut 
tlie  point  may  be  carried  too  far  :  certainly  it  here  is  carried  to 
an  extreme,  and  to  tlie  oversiglit  of  a  plnjsical  f<tct,  for,  upon 
the  microscopic  examination  of  a  Negro’s  skin,  there  is  found  an 
intermediate  arid  .soluble,  dark  colouring  matter,  wliich  gives 
the  sable  complexion  to  the  outer  coating.  Now,  this  is  i)ccu- 
liar  ;  it  is  not  the  production  of  climate  nor  of  habit.  Admit 
all  thi.s,  still  rises  the  (piestion.  Does  the  Negro  specifically 
differ  from  ourselves  ;  is  he  within  the  action  of  the  great  laws 
that  determine  sjR’cics  ? 

In  answer  to  that  (piestion,  just  throw  yourself  back  for  a 
minute  or  two  to  my  last  statement  regarding  propagation.  The 
question  suggests  a  dark  and  terrible  chapter  in  the  history  of 
the  Eurojiean  family,  and  of  its  conduct  to  the  Negro  race, 
whose  pages  are  too  numerous  to  quote,  and  almost  too  dark 
and  gloomy  and  infernal  to  think  of.  They  speak  of  the 
crime.s,  the  vicc's,  and  the  degradations  imported  among  the 
Negro  classes  by  our  boasted  Caucasian  superiority,  civilisation, 
and  religion.  Co  to  Americai,  or  go  to  Jamaica.  Take  our 
own  West  Indian  Islands  ;  or  go  farther  across  the  Atlantic,  to 
the  broad  and  niagnificent  lands  whi(;h  God  Almighty  had 
peopled  with  a  noble  class  of  men  in  early  times  ;  and  what 
see  we  there  but  the  terrible  jiroof  of  the  power  to  which  I 
have  now  refcirred,  and  on  which  I  need  not  speak  further  now — 
that  is,  the  power  of  proptci'jotion  heUoeen  these  two  classes.  Yet 
may  it  not  be,  according  to  Carpenter,  that  from  the  inter¬ 
mingling  of  the  two  there  shall  arise  something  still  superior, 
even  a  great  and  mighty  empire  across  the  waters  of  the 
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Atlantic  destined  to  be  "ovcrned  by  a  race — the  common  re.sult 
of  Caucasian  and  of  Nejrro  nobler  than  either,  Avhile  jtos- 
sessing  the  loftiest  characteristics  of  both  1  However  this  may 
be,  there  at  least  stands  the  fact, — strong,  terrific  in  its  moral 
resrdts,  and  yet  physiologically  true, — the  power  of  i)erpetual 
proi)agation  between  those  two  races,  lint  aLso,  is  (he 

itiiiti/  of  their  species. 

Aiiotlier  field  of  impiiry  naturally  comes  before  us,  and  that 
is  a  very  simide,  but  very  important  one — the  question  of 
meiit<il  and  moral  npinides.  Are  the  intelleet,  the  heart,  the 
reflective,  the  emotional  part  of  our  manhood  identical  ?  It  is 
granted,  of  course,  tliat  there  arc  great  varieties  of  development. 
For  instance  we  can  find,  as  a  general  rule,  the  depres.siug  and 
deteriorating  influence  of  circum.stances,  in  all  ca.ses,  in  i)er.sons 
of  every  shade*,  botli  in  mental  power  and  mental  action.  You 
may  crusli  a  man  so  that  ids  brain  can  hardly  ever  work  easily, 
and  finally  loses  the  jiowcr  of  working  at  all,  and  yet  that  not 
from  original  absence  of  faculty  ;  for  occasionally,  and  in  favour¬ 
able  circumstances,  the  mind  will  perhajes  fitfully  as.sert  and 
vindicate  its  presence  and  power.  Witness  the  ease  of  the 
Negro.  On  this  jeoint  I  might  quote  scores  of  facts  from  iMr. 
Laurence’s  lectures  on  the  Xatural  Ifistorij  of  .Uaii,  delivered 
at  the  Iloyal  College  of  Surgeons.  When  first  laiblished,  they 
were  met  by  a  cry  of  alarm  for  the  security  of  the  Ilible,  as  if 
now  endangered,  from  the  phenomena  and  argument  of  Zcmlogy  ; 
and  a  cry  of  indignation  ro.se  against  ilr.  Laurence,  regarding 
his  scejttical  or  infidel  tendencies.  With  his  personal  oj)inions 
we  have  nothing  to  do.  We  may  deplore  the  flippant  and  ofl'- 
hand  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Mosaic  records.  But 
his  facts  are  strong  ami  nnmerons  ;  and  his  spirit  and  style, 
altogether  on  tlve  side  of  the  Xegro,  are  thoroughly  liritish,  and 
manly,  and  philosophical.  Granting  the  Negro’s  ignorance  and 
simplicity,  he  traces  them  to  their  true  source — his  treatment 
by  others,  and  proceeds  to  reason,  from  a  large  array  of  in- 
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stances,  tlie  possibility  of  the  Negro’s  improvement  and  intel¬ 
lectual  elevation.  It  may  be  true  that  he  never  can  reach  the 
same  height  with  the  European,  that  there  is  in  him  and  his 
race  something  necessarily  and  idiosyncratically  inferior ;  but 
do  not  observation  and  logic  prove  that  while  the  Caucasian 
standard  cannot  be  reached,  it  may  very  closely  be  approached 
by  him  ? — that  the  diflerence  will  become  less  perceptible  and 
less  painful  ]  The  future  is  confirmed  by  the  past.  I  must 
not  tire  you  by  a  recital  of  instances  of  Negro,  of  Hottentot 
mental  development.  I  would  rather  stimulate  you  to  read  for 
yourselves,  and  if  you  peruse  the  volumes  of  Laurence  and  of 
Prichard,  you  will  find  that  in  the  most  difficult  region  of 
thought  and  science,  viz.,  mathematics,  the  coloured  man  has 
gained  a  high  place.  Again  treat  all  genera,  educate  them 
e(pially,  and  the  proofs  of  specific  unity  will  multiply. 

Strong  as  this  mental  proof  is,  the  collateral  moral  proof  is 
stronger,  of  the  unity  of  the  sjjccies.  The  Negro,  the  IMongol, 
the  European  head  may  differ  in  form,  in  cranial  arrangement ; 
but  the  ImiH,  the  motive  propelling  the  noblest  and  mightiest 
part  of  man,  is  one,  nniversalbj  the  same.  Of  course  there  are 
varieties  in  the  mode,  and  in  the  degree  of  their  manifestation. 
Ignorance,  priestcraft,  despotism,  have  impaired,  almost  crushed 
the  heart,  but  its  existence,  its  action,  they  have  not  extin¬ 
guished.  In  all  races  of  our  species,  feeling  is  i>erpetual,  and 
emotional  onene.ss  thrillingly  proves  itself. 

You  will  have  noticed  that  in  the  various  steps  of  the  discus¬ 
sion,  I  have  admitted  that  there  are  many  varieties.  Now 
naturally  comes  the  question.  Whence  have  they  sprung  ? 
how  can  you  account  for  them  1  You  admit  a  diffidence  in 
colour,  a  difference  in  skull,  a  difference  in  habit.  How  did 
these  varieties  begin  1  Were  there  ten  Adams  ?  were  there 
twenty  ?  or  was  there  only  one  1  If  there  were  twenty  Adamic 
roots,  I  can  at  once  see  the  origins  of  these  varieties,  each  line 
flowing  from  its  single  source  ;  but  if  only  one,  how  did  these 
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ill!  emanate  ?  To  wliat  can  we  now  trace  them  ?  Here  it  is 
that  the  theories  of  modern  times  have  completely  chished. 
Two  theories  I  may  refer  to,  and  tlicse  are  the  only  two  great 
ones,  otliers  are  intermediate  :  the  theory  of  Germany,  as 
taught  by  Strauss,  and  the  theory  of  France,  as  tauglit  by 
Virey  and  Le  March.  The  theory  of  Strauss  is  tliis,  that  our 
race  originated  under  the  action  of  a  law  of  chemical  galvanic 
power  acting  on  a  mass  of  gelatinous  matter,  and  that  little 
mass  of  gelatinous  matter  coming  under  the  influence,  began  to 
move  ;  from  it  there  started  a  tiny  creature  called  an  autoclitlion, 
which  gradually  began  to  move  by  some  instinct,  how  im¬ 
planted  we  are  not  told,  to  a  tree  c.\uding  milk,  by  whose  ar¬ 
rangement  so  fortunately  made  and  i)laced  we  are  not  told, 
whence  we  have  the  embryo-man  !  Who  on  hearing  the  theory 
received  by  many  does  not  recall  his  old  school-boy  siaitence, 
“  There  is  nothing  so  absurd  as  not  to  have  been  tauglit  by 
some  of  the  philosophers  ?” 

The  French  theory,  cipially  baseless  and  anti-Biblical,  is  ex¬ 
pounded  with  iirodigious  liveliness,  and  seemingly  strong  ana¬ 
logical  reasoning,  by  Virey  and  others.  It  is  the  theory  of 
development,  not  of  one  race  into  a  higher  stage  of  action,  but 
of  development — change  into  another  race  entirely  ;  of  the  fowl 
not  into  the  fowl  by  intermixture  into  a  better  breed,  but  of 
the  fowl  into  the  duck  or  the  crane  ;  in  the  one  case  webbing 
its  feet  to  swim,  in  the  other  lengthening  its  neck  to  dive  for 
its  food.  Why  should  not  man,  in  a  similar  way,  by  the  same 
law  of  necessity,  not  rise  from  an  inferior  grade  in  jiliysical 
creation  ?  Now,  let  us  by  a  large  stretch  of  fancy  admit  even 
approximately  any  of  these  theories,  and  trace  our  family  origin, 
the  first  link  of  our  lineage,  to  tlie  autochthon  or  the  ape.  Still 
the  question  forces  itself  on  every  reflective  mind,  these  things 
are  onlyeflects, — Where;  what  is  the  Cause  I — the  effects  of  law, 

Who  is  THE  LAWoiVER?  Lost  amid  such  speculations,  and 
disturbed  amid  such  fruitless  impiiries,  we  approach  the  Book, 

VOL.  II.  s 
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and  tliere  we  find,  in  startlingly  suldinie  simplicity,  the  Adamic 
father  of  our  species  emerging  from  the  creative  hand  of  his 
Father-God.  Here  are  no  cumhrons  operations,  no  refined, 
subtle  transformations.  All  is  instant,  complete.  Divine  ;  and 
from  the  red  earth  man  starts  forth,  at  once  the  creature  and 
the  image  of  the  Eternal  !  Man’s  Mosaic  genesis  is  worthy  of 
the  God  wlio  inspired  the  sacred  ’historian.  What  a  contrast 
in  free  breathing,  ami  bracing,  unstudi»‘(l  simidicity,  does  the 
Book  furnish  to  the  misty,  dreamy  theories,  and  the  wire-drawn 
speculations  of  Germany  and  France  ! 

Tiiere,  young  men,  is  the  glory  of  your  origin.  Not  by  ciim- 
1  brous,  elaborate,  or  suc(!cssional  phenomena  have  we  become  what 

we  are,  but  by  the  direct  agency  of  the  living  power  of  the  great 
and  living  One  !  There  is  the  sublimity  of  our  origin  upon  earth. 
May  we  not  infer  that  there  is  the  sublimity  of  our  destiny 
beyond  '(  Let  mc!  here  (piote  a  remark  of  Cardinal  Wis(>man  : 
“  This  assuredly  is  more  comsoling  to  humanity  tlian  the  degrad¬ 
ing  theories  of  Virey  or  Le  Marck  ;  and  yet  there  is  mixed  there¬ 
with  some  .slight  bitterness  of  humiliation.  If  it  was  rev'olting 
to  think  that  our  noble  nature  .should  be  nothing  more  than  the 
lierfecting  of  the  ape’s  maliciousness,  yet  it  is  not  without  some 
shame  and  sorrow  that  we  see  tliat  nature  anywhere  sunk  and  de- 
gnaded  from  its  original  beauty,  until  men  should  have  been  able 
plausibly  to  .sustain  that  odious  affinity.  Yet  this  may  be  of 
‘  sweet  use’  to  us  in  checking  that  jtride  which  the  .sujieriority 
of  our  civilisation  too  often  cxidtes,  Vjy  recalling  to  our  minds 
that  if  we  and  the  lowest  .savage  are  but  brethren  of  one  family, 
we  are,  even  as  they,  of  a  lowly  origin,  and  they,  as  we,  have 
the  sublimest  destiny  ;  that,  in  the  w’ords  of  the  divine  poet, 
we  are  all  equally 

‘Worms,  yet  made  at  last  to  form 
The  winged  insect,  imped  with  angel  j)lumes, 

That  to  heaven’s  justice  unobstructed  soars.’ 

*  Wiseman  on  Scirnce  and  Revealed  Reliijion,  vol.  i.  pp.  20(j,  207. 
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My  conclusion  is  shortly  this  :  Wc  Imve  spruuff  from  one  ori- 
f)in ;  we  are  rkdeemed  by  one  BLOon.  And  now,  realize  the 
great  and  mighty  gathering  in  tlie  one  common  home.  Canca- 
.sian,  Mongolian,  Negro,  and  all  God’s  creatures  upon  earth  re¬ 
deemed  by  the  one  sacrifice,  vitalized,  enlightened,  sanctified  hy 
the  one  Spirit  I  IIow  vast  and  how  varied  the  assemblage  that 
shall  then  meet  from  all  parts  of  tlie  earth,  of  every  race  of  our 
species  who  from  the  first  Adam  specifically,  are  through  and 
with  the  second  Adam  meiliatorially  and  prophetically  !  Young 
men  !  cling  to  the  great,  old,  saving  truth  ;  iiiid  amid  the  spe¬ 
culations — often  very  j)resumi)tuous  and  dogmatic -of  the  age, 
maintain  a  calm,  firm,  yet  mild  and  ( 'hristian  attachment  to  the 
ero.ss  I  invigorated  by  the  prosj)Cct  of  joining  the  assendily  re¬ 
deemed  by  Him  at  once  their  brother  in,  and  Saviour  through, 
His  blood  ! 
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THE  TABERNACLE  OF  TSRAEL. 

"ITTE  all  know  that  there  is  a  God.  I  cannot  see  Him  ;  no 
*  *  man  hath  seen  Him,  but  there  is  a  God.  Many  have 
said  in  their  hearts,  “  There  is  no  God,”  and  some  have  declared 
this  both  by  lip  and  by  pen  ;  yet,  there  is  a  God.  Objections 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  existence  may  fairly  and  honestly 
be  raised  ;  and  what  is  evidence  to  one  man  may  be  no  proof 
to  another  ;  yet  there  is  a  God.  In  every  science  there  are 
first  truths  which  admit  not  of  demonstration  ;  and  the  first  truth 
of  religion  cannot  be  strictly  demonstrated ;  yet,  there  is  a  God. 
The  idea  of  God  innate  to  man  suggests  its  real  objective,  and 
saith,  “  There  is  a  God.”  Cause  and  effect  manifest  on  every  hand, 
point  to  a  first  sufficient  cause,  and  say,  “There  is  a  God.”  Design 
and  adaptation  presented  to  us  by  every  department  of  nature,  in¬ 
timate  a  comi)etent  designer  and  contriver,  and  say,  “  There  is 
a  God.”  An  almost  universal  belief  in  some  Gotl  or  gods,  and  a 
common  though  a  false  religious  worshij),  more  than  suggest  that 
there  is  a  God.  A  sense,  in  every  man,  of  accountability  to  super 
human  authority  and  law,  bears  witness  that  “  there  is  a  God.” 
The  order,  regularity,  and  constancy,  characterizing  our  world  and 
other  worlds,  testify  that  “there  is  a  God.”  And  so  thoroughly  in- 
wrought  is  the  belief  of  God,  that  when  there  is  no  immoral  motive 
to  the  denial  of  the  Divine  existence,  every  man  instinctively,  and 
in  a  hundred  ways,  reveals  his  fixed  belief  that  there  is  a  God. 

There  is  a  God — spiritual,  eternal,  almighty,  everywhere  pre¬ 
sent,  omniscient,  pure,  just,  righteous,  kind,  perfect  in  all  quali¬ 
ties,  and  good  in  all  relations ;  and  with  him  every  man  has 
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real  and  immutable  connexion.  God  is  our  Fatlier.  And  as  by 
a  strong  instinct,  little  children  trust  and  love,  and  delight  in 
the  presence  of  their  earthly  parents  ;  so  man  in  the  infancy  of 
his  being  required  no  external  law  con.straining  to  the  worship  of 
God.  He  inclined  to  worshij),  willed  to  worship,  did  worship, 
by  the  mere  force  of  Ids  own  nature.  But  a-s  the  pure  filiality 
of  a  child  may  be  arrested,  tainted,  and  almost  destroyed  ;  and, 
as  in  this  case,  the  j)arent  must  enforce  by  command  and  by  dis¬ 
ci]  dine  what  has  ceased  to  be  spontaneous  ;  so  man,  having 
apostatized  from  God,  and  dejiarted  from  worship  in  sj)irit  and 
in  truth,  and  indeed  altogether  from  the  worship  of  tlie  true 
God,  is  now  restrained  from  .some  acts  by  “  Thou  shalt  not  wor¬ 
ship,”  and  constrained  to  other  acts  by  “  Thou  shalt  worshij).” 

In  the  Garden  of  Eden  there  were  no  .sacred  places,  no 
sacred  jiersons,  no  sacred  tilings  ;  we  mean  no  places  or  jicrsons 
or  things  consecrated  to  worship.  Every  sjuit  was  hallowed 
ground.  The  man  was  his  own  prie.st ;  and  the  fiist  human 
pair  were  in  their  every  act  living  sacrifices,  holy  and  accept¬ 
able  to  God.  But  with  disobeiliencc  to  God  came  alienation 
from  God,  and  with  alienation  arose  the  necessity  for  sacred 
places,  seasons,  persons,  and  things,  so  that  the  man  now  afar 
olf,  may  again  be  brought  nigh. 

Sacred  things  existed  liefore  sacred  places  or  sacred  persons. 
Sacrifices  are  more  ancient  than  either  jiriest  or  tenqile.  As 
man  sinks,  his  need  of  sacred  persons  and  of  sacred  jiluces  in¬ 
creases  ;  but  as  man  rises,  he  becomes  lawfully  independent  of 
l)oth.  I  read  of  no  tenqile  in  the  first  home  of  man.  I  read 
of  no  religious  rite  or  ceremony.  Abel,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Josejih,  ottered  sacrifices,  but  in  the  history  of 
their  day  we  read  of  but  one  priest,  Melchisedec,  nor  is  there 
mention  of  any  temple  built  in  that  early  day  by  the  direction  of 
God.  So  far  as  history  guides  us,  false  gods  had  their  temjiles 
licfore  the  tnie  God  had  a  tent,  and  they  had  many  iiriests 
before  Jehovah  had  consecrated  one  man  to  his  service. 
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The  extension  of  sacred  things  and  of  sacred  seasons  renders 
needful  sacred  persons  and  sacred  places  ;  anti  sacred  things 
require  to  be  multiplied  as  man  retires  to  a  distance  from  the 
true  God.  The  jteople  wliom  God  had  chosen  as  the  objects  of 
a  sjtecial  dispensation  have  come  to  their  lowest  state,  and  God 
ordains  a  complicated  system  of  religious  rites  whereby  to  lift 
tliem  up.  He  consecrates  priests  to  conduct  these  rites  ;  and 
now  for  the  convenience  of  these  jiricsts,  for  the  proper  okserv- 
iince  of  these  cercmonie.s,  and  for  religious  objects  peculiarly 
its  own,  God  commands  tlie  construction  of  a  place  of  Divine 
worship.  Tlirougli  tlie  space  of  2d0()  years  God  has  been 
worsliii)j)ed  by  a  chosen  and  peculiar  peojde  without  a  place 
for  his  name.  On  altars  of  earth  or  rough  stone,  the  divinely 
ai)point('d  sacrifices  have  been  ottered.  Egypt  has  magnificent 
temples,  but  the  (Jod  of  the  children  of  Israel  has  no  pla(;e  for 
his  name.  We  are  now  about  to  describe  the  first  sacretl  place 
constructed  at  the  command  and  under  the  direction  of  God. 

The  people  for  whose  use  this  i)lace  of  worship  was  primarily 
designed,  had  just  commenced  a  wandering  of  many  years.  The 
structure  is  therefore  contrivi-d  to  .suit  this  state  of  i)ilgrimage. 
Had  Israel  been  settled  in  Canaan,  their  first  jilace  of  worshii) 
would  have  been  a  temple  ;  but  as  they  were  j)ilgrims  to  the 
land  of  promi.se,  their  first  religious  structure  Wiis  a  tent. 

The  inspired  account  of  the  construction  of  this  .sacred  taber¬ 
nacle  is  found  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  chapters  xxv.  xxvi. 
xxvii.  XXX.  1-0,  xxxi.  xxxv.  to  xxxviii.  The  history  is  not 
formally  given  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  ;  but  culling  it  from 
the  Pentateuch,  and  from  the  five  historical  books  next  in  order, 
we  learn  the  following  facts  :  The  Divine  command  to  make 
this  sanctuary  was  iss\ied  six  months  after  the  Exodus.  The 
time  occuined  in  the  construction  was  six  months,  so  that  it  was 
first  put  together  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  year  after  the 
Exodus.  On  that  day,  Moses,  at  God’s  bidding,  anointed  the 
tabernacle.  Afterwards,  when  the  people  moved,  it  was  taken 
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to  pieces,  and  when  they  rested  it  was  set  up  again.  At  least 
forty  times  while  in  tlie  Wilderness  was  it  taken  down  and  re¬ 
constructed.  After  Israel  reached  Canaan  it  was  pitched  at 
Gilgal,  and  from  thence  it  was  removed  to  Sliiloh,  where  it  re¬ 
mained  twenty-five  years.  Here  tlie  Philistines  took  tlie  ark. 
After  the  capture  of  the  ark  it  was  in  the  country  of  the  Pliil- 
istines  seven  montlis  ;  and  we  learn  tliat  after  its  restoration 
to  Israel,  it  was  in  Kirjath-jearim  twenty  years.  Subsequently 
we  find  the  tabernacle  at  Xob,  and  finally  at  Gilieon. 

After  the  taking  of  the  ark  by  the  Philistines,  it  was  not 
again  enshrined  in  the  tabernacle  ;  for  instead  of  reading  of  the 
tabernacle  and  of  the  ark  as  together,  we  find  them  invari¬ 
ably  noticed  as  separate  ;  thus  in  2  Chron.  i.  3,  we  read  ;  “  So 
Solomon,  and  all  the  congregation  with  him,  went  to  the  high 
place  that  was  at  Gibeon,  for  there  was  the  tabernaele  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  God,  which  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  had  made 
in  the  wilderness.  Hut  the  ark  of  God  had  David  brought  up 
from  Kirjath-jearim  to  the  jilace  which  David  had  prepared  for 
it,  for  he  had  pitched  a  tent  for  it  at  Jerusalem.”  Thus  the  ark 
was  for  many  years  kept  in  lu'ivate  houses  (in  the  house  of 
Abinadab  and  in  the  house  of  Ol>ed-edom),  until  David  brought 
it  to  the  new  tent  which  he  had  pitched  for  it  in  his  own  city. 
When  the  Temple  was  built,  the  ark,  and  the  remnants  of  the 
taliernacle,  with  its  furniture,  were  deposited  therein  ;  and  the 
design  of  the  tabernacle  being  carried  out  in  the  plan  of  the 
Temple,  we  conceive  that  all  that  retnained  of  the  tabernacle 
was  placed  there  not  for  use,  but  memorial.  Here  the  history 
of  the  tabernacle  ends  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  this  structure 
served  its  purpose  some  487  years. 

We  have  sometimes  found,  in  si)eaking  of  the  tabernacle, 
that  our  auditors  have  confounded  it  with  the  Temple.  The 
sketch  we  have  just  given  will  i)revent  this  misconception,  and 
will  also  serve  to  distinguish  the  Tabernacle  of  Israel  from  the 
Tabernacle  of  David  and  of  Moses.  The  former  was  the  tent 
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which  David  prepared  to  receive  the  ark  after  the  tabernacle 
which  liad  contained  it  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  latter  was 
a  tent  in  which  God  gave  audience  to  Moses,  and  Moses  gave 
audience  to  the  children  of  Israel.  That  of  which  we  speak  is 
not  the  tabernacle  of  David,  nor  strictly  speaking  the  talxjr- 
nacle  of  Moses,  but  “  the  Tabernacle,”  the  tabernacle  of  Israel. 

We  itroceed  to  speak  of  the  form,  materials,  dimensions,  con¬ 
struction,  workmanship,  uses  and  religious  signification,  of  this  i 

tent-place  of  worship. 

I.  The  Form  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  of  all  instruments  there¬ 
of,  was  .shown  to  Jloses  in  pattern  by  God.  The  design  was 
not  Egyptian,  ncitlier  was  it  Syrian.  It  was  Divine.  Great 
stress  was  laid  upon  the  exact  execution  of  God’s  design.  God 
said  to  Moses,  “  And  let  them  make  me  a  sanctuary  that  I 
may  dwell  among  them.  According  to  all  that  I  show  thee, 
the  pattern  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  i)attern  of  all  the  instru¬ 
ments  thereof,  even  so  shall  ye  make  it.”  This  is  repeated  by 
God  :  “  And  thou  shalt  rear  up  the  tabernaele  according  to 
the  fashion  thereof,  which  was  showed  thee  in  the  mount.” 

When  the  brazen  altar  is  described,  it  is  said  :  “  Hollow  with 
boards  shalt  thou  make  it ;  as  it  was  showed  thee  in  the 
mount,  so  shalt  thou  make  it.”  When  the  work  was  finished, 
it  is  written  :  “  According  to  all  tliat  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses,  so  the  children  of  Israel  made  all  tlie  work.  And 
Mo.ses  did  look  upon  all  the  work,  and,  behold,  they  had  done 
it  as  the  Lord  ha<l  commaniled,  even  so  had  they  done  it  :  and 
Moses  blessed  them.”  The  tabernacle  was  therefore  executed 
according  to  a  pattern  shown  to  Moses  by  God.  By  what 
means  the  iiattern  was  shown  we  are  not  informed.  It  may 
have  been  communicated  w’ithout  the  use  of  any  medium,  or 
God  may  have  shown  it  in  lines  of  fire,  and  in  drapery  of 
clouds  and  smoke.  The  elements  gathered  around  Sinai  for 
the  purpose  of  religious  impression  nmy  have  been  used  for 
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this  object,  and  the  art  of  the  pyrotechnic  may  have  been  thus 
anticipated  by  God.  I>y  whatever  means  tlie  design  was  shown 
the  form  was  of  Divine  origin. 

The  general  structure  consisted  of  an  oblong  tent,  in  an  ol)- 
long  court.  The  court  was  described  by  pillars  sixty  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  ranging  twenty  on  the  north  side,  twenty  on  the 
south  side,  ten  on  the  east,  and  ten  on  the  west.  Tliese  pil¬ 
lars  were  without  doubt  placed  at  equal  distances  from  each 
other,  excci)t  at  the  corners  of  the  court,  where  two  are  in 
juxtaposition ;  also,  except  at  the  ea.stern  end,  where  the  four 
centre  pillars  are  arranged  to  tbrm  an  entrance.  We  are 
not  informed  whetlier  tliese  pillars  were  square  or  round, 
neither  are  we  instructed  in  the  form  of  the  chapiter,  or  in 
the  con.struction  of  the  socket  ;  but  we  are  told  that  each  jiillar 
had  a  hook  under  the  chapiter,  from  which  was  suspended  the 
drajiery  or  hangings  that  formed  and  kept  the  court. 

In  this  open  court  stood  the  Tabernacle,  but  passing  through 
the  entrance  just  described,  we  meet  before  reaching  the  tent, 
two  objects,  viz.,  the  brazen  altar  and  the  laver.  The  altar 
consisted  of  a  sipiare  skeleton  chest,  with  a  ledge  round  the 
top,  four  ])oints  or  horns  at  the  conier.s,  a  grate  under  the 
ledge,  four  rings,  and  two  staves.  The  laver  is  not  described  ; 
we  merely  read  of  the  laver  and  his  foot.  It  was  probably  a 
circular  basin  sustained  on  a  low,  broad,  and  prominent  pedestal. 

If  we  divide  the  court  into  three  parts,  we  may  say  that  the 
furthermost  division  was  occupied  by  the  tabernacle  itself,  and 
the  other  two  divisions  by  the  laver  and  the  altar.  We  now 
come  to  the  tent  itself,  M'hich  is  rectangular,  and  in  figure  an 
oblong.  The  entrance  is  without  gates  or  door,  and  consists  of 
five  jiillars  supporting  a  curtain.  The  sides  and  end  are  formed 
of  upright  jdank.s,  the  roof  of  two  curtains  and  two  covering.s, 
by  which  the  ends  and  sides  are  also  externally  jirotected. 
Within  the  tent  we  find  a  division,  by  which  two-thirds  are 
separated  from  the  other  portion.  In  this  first  apartment  are 
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three  pieces  of  furniture,  a  table,  a  candelabrum,  and  an  altar. 
Tlie  table  consi.sts  of  an  oblong  top,  four  legs,  a  Iwrder,  and  an 
upright  ornament  of  crowns  upon  tlie  border.  It  had  also 
four  rings  and  two  staves.  The  candlestick  consists  of  a  shaft 
and  six  branches,  tliree  proceeding  out  of  each  side.  The  .shaft 
was  ornamented  with  a  cup,  a  globe,  and  a  flower  four  times 
repeated,  and  each  brancli  witli  a  cup,  a  globe,  and  a  flower 
tliree  times  repeated.  Tlie  shaft  and  each  brancli  sustained  a 
lamp.  The  altar  was  a  hollow  chest,  oblong  in  figure,  but  placed 
perpendicularly.  Like  the  altar  in  the  court  it  had  points  or 
horns,  four  ring.s,  and  two  stave.s,  and  besides  these,  it  had  an 
ornament  of  crowns  round  the  top. 

At  the  end  of  tliis  apartment  hung  a  curtain  suspended  on 
four  jiillars,  b}’  which  the  inner  room  was  separated  from  tlie 
outer.  The  figure  of  this  chamber  was  almost  a  cube.  There 
was  in  it  but  one  piece  of  furniture,  viz.,  the  ark.  This  was  a 
hollow  chest  equal  in  height  and  breadth,  a  little  less  than 
double  in  length,  and  in  figure  like  the  altar  of  incense  if 
placed  on  its  side.  It  had  a  work  of  crowns  of  gold  round 
about  the  toj),  four  rings  and  stave.s,  a  lid  (which  was  the 
mercy-seat),  an<l  figures  of  cherubim  thereupon. 

According  to  the  foregoing  descriiition,  the  tabernacle  was 
an  oblong  tent  in  an  oblong  court,  the  court  being  much  larger 
than  the  tent  itself.  The  furniture  consi.sted  of  a  laver  and 
altar  in  the  court,  a  table,  candlestick,  and  altar  in  the  first 
apartment  of  the  tabernacle,  and  an  ark  in  the  second.  The 
form  and  the  furniture  will  be  yet  more  fully  developcil  if  we 
impure  into — 

II.  The  Dlmemioiis  o  f  the  Tohernacle. — The  dimensions  are 
given  us  in  cubits,  and  as  the  cubit  is  a  Hebrew  me.asure,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  reduce  it  to  an  English  standard. 
Measures  were  in  the  first  instance,  it  would  seem,  largely 
taken  from  members  of  the  human  body.  Thus  we  find  in  the 
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Helirew  Scriptures  the  finger-breadth,  the  liand-breadth,  and 
tlie  si)an.  Tiiat  the  cubit  was  derived  from  the  human  body 
is  evident  from  Deut.  iii.  11,  wliere  we  read,  “After  the 
cubit  of  a  man.”  The  etymon  of  cubit  points  to  a  part  of  the 
Iniinan  body.  Cubit  is  derived  from  the  Latin  cuhitun,  the 
lower  arm.  Tlie  IIel)rews  call  it  tlie  mother  of  measures.  Now 
deciding  that  the  measure  of  the  cubit  was  tlie  length  of  the  fore¬ 
arm  we  are  still  in  doubt  as  to  the  preci.se  extent  of  the  cubit. 
Was  it,  as  some  say,  the  length  of  the  under  and  longer  of  the 
two  bones  of  which  the  fore-arm  consists  ?  or,  instead  of  ter¬ 
minating  at  the  root  of  the  hand,  did  the  mea.sure  extend  to 
the  tip  of  the  longest  finger  ?  Whichever  of  these  lengths 
is  chosen  as  the  measure  of  the  cubit,  the  variations  of  the 
human  stature  .still  leave  us  in  some  degree  of  uncertainty.  It 
is  mo.st  likely  that  the  cubit  of  the  Hebrew  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Egyptians,  and  as  the  bc.st  authorities  fix  this  at 
21  inches,  we  have  reduced  the  Mosaic  cubit  to  that  measure. 
The  hand-breadth  is  also  mentioned,  and  that  we  reduce  to  3.1 
inches. 

Taking  the  cubit  at  2 1  inches,  we  proceed  to  describe  the 
extent  of  the  structure,  and  the  size  of  its  furniture.  The 
court  was  100  cubits  by  C>0  cubits,  or  175  feet  by  871  feet, 
the  length  being  exactly  double  the  breadth.  Compared  with 
the  nave  of  Westminster  Abbey,  it  was  1 1  feet  longer,  and  20 
feet  longer  than  the  choir.  This  makes  an  area  of  13,312 
feet.  Compared  with  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  it  was  a  little 
more  than  a  third  of  the  entire  length  of  that  church  from  east 
to  west.  The  tabernacle  itself  was  52.1  feet  long  by  15^  feet 
in  breadth,  and  17^  feet  high  ;  the  inner  apartment  to  the 
outer  being  as  1 0  to  20.  The  height  of  the  court  hanging  was 
8 1  feet  ;  this  fixes  the  dimensions  of  the  i)illars.  The  length 
of  the  hanging  at  the  entrance  of  the  court  was  35  feet.  The 
altar  was  8^  feet  in  length  and  breadth,  and  5|  feet  in  height. 
The  dimensions  of  the  laver  are  not  given.  We  have  taken  it 
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as  a  circular  reservoir  some  7  or  8  feet  in  diameter,  and  about 
4  feet  liigli. 

The  dimensions  of  the  two  outer  coverings  of  the  tabernacle 
are  not  given,  hut  we  may  reacli  them  by  the  j)rescrihed  size  of 
the  two  sets  of  curtains.  Tlicre  were  eleven  curtains  of  goat’s 
hair,  each  o‘2},  feet  long  by  7  feet,  making  a  covering  of  77 
feet  by  52.V  There  were  also  ten  linen  curtains,  each  49  feet 
by  7  feet,  making  a  covering  49  feet  by  70  feet.  The  skin 
coverings  were  at  least  the  same  size,  but  i)robably  larger  than 
the  linen  and  goat’s  hair  coverings.  Forty-eiglit  planks  jdaced 
perpendicularly,  formed  the  tent,  each  plank  measuring  17J  feet 
by  2^.  The  pillars  were  the  same  height  as  the  planks.  The 
table  was  9  feet  0  inches  by  1  foot  9  inches?,  and  2  feet  7}, 
inches  high.  The  size  of  the  candlestick  is  not  given,  but  the 
quantity  of  metal  said  to  have  been  used  is  considerable. 
The  altar  in  this  aisartment  was  .9  feet  G  inches  in  lieight,  and 
1  foot  9  inches  by  1  foot  9  inches  in  length  sind  breadth. 
The  size  of  the  veil,  and  of  the  entnince-curtain,  must  have 
Iseen  the  height  and  bre<adth  of  the  interior  of  tlie  tabeniacle. 
Tlie  ark  was  4  feet  4J  inches  by  2  feet  71  inches,  the  height 
being  equal  to  the  breadth.  Hut  we  leave  these  dry  figures  to 
speak  of  tlie — 

III.  Mdterinh. — “And  the  Lord  spake  unto  ]\Io.ses,  saying. 
Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  bring  me  an  offer¬ 
ing  :  of  every  man  tlnit  giveth  it  willingly  with  his  heart  shall 
ye  take  my  oflering.  And  this  is  the  offering  which  ye  shall 
take  of  them  ;  gold,  and  silver,  and  bra.ss,  and  blue,  and 
purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  linen,  and  goat’s  hair,  and  ram’s 
skins  dyed  red,  and  badgers’  skins,  and  shittim-wood  ;  oil  for 
the  light,  spices  for  anointing  oil,  and  for  sweet  incense,  onxy- 
stones,  and  stones  to  be  set  in  the  ephod  and  in  the  breast¬ 
plate.”  Some  of  these  materials  require  descri[)tion.  The 
word  “  brass  ”  describes  a  compound  of  copper  and  zinc,  but 
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this  was  not  known  to  the  ancient  Hebrews.  Tliat  the  metal 
here  called  brass,  was  a  pure  and  not  a  factitious  metal,  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  Moses  speaking  of  it  as  being  dug  out  of  tlie  hills. 
Bronze  was  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  doul>tless  to 
the  Hebrews,  but  the  metal  here  spoken  of  was  evidently 
neither  bronze  nor  brass,  but  pure  copper.  The  shittini-wood 
is  supposed  to  be  a  species  of  acacia,  reaching  a  growth  of  I'rom 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  and  nourishing  abundantly  in  the  region 
through  whicli  the  cliildren  of  Israel  W’andered.  In  the  Seittua- 
gint,  and  by  Joseplius,  it  is  called  by  a  w'ord  which  means 
incorruptible  wood.  We  may  regard  it  as  a  hard,  dark,  solid, 
and  durable  wood  of  large  growth.  Flax  was  one  of  the 
natural  products,  for  which  Egypt  had  long  bei'ii  famous,  and 
the  linen  was  manufactured  not  from  cotton,  Init  from  flax. 
Witli  this  fabric  I’liaraoh  had  clothed  Joseph  IdO  years  before. 
HaJijers  xkim  appears  to  be  an  unfortunate  translation.  It  is 
a  question  whether  the  Hebrew  word  signifies  an  animal  at  all, 
and  if  it  does,  it  is  uncertain  what  animal.  The  Sejduagint 
renders  it  azure,  and  other  ancient  translators,  vioht-eoloured. 
.Josephus  also,  when  de.scribing  tlie  external  aj/pcarance  of  the 
tabernacle,  writes  :  “  Great  was  the  surprise  of  those  who 
viewed  these  curtains  from  a  distance,  for  they  seemed  not 
at  all  to  differ  from  the  colour  of  the  sky.”  We  quite 
reject,  on  zoological  and  on  ceremonial  grounds,  tlie  idea  of 
badgers’  skins,  and  we  hold  the  opinion,  that  the  skins  of  the 
outer  coverings  were  common  skins  dyed  blue. 

Upon  the  otlier  materials  no  comment  is  needful,  and  we 
proceed  therefore  to  speak  of  the  distribution  and  quantity. 
The  description  in  Exodus  is  not  quite  clear  as  to  the  material 
of  the  shafts  of  the  pillars  of  the  court.  In  chaji.  xxvii.  10, 
we  read  :  “  And  the  twenty  pillars  thereof,  and  their  twenty 
sockets  brass.”  Here  it  is  doubtful  whether  “brass”  refers 
to  sockets  and  pillars,  or  only  to  sockct.s.  In  verse  1 7,  we 
read  :  “  All  the  pillars  round  about  the  court  shall  be  filleted 
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with  silver,  tlieir  hooks  silver,  and  their  sockets  briiss.”  This 
iinjdies  that  the  shafts  were  not  brass.  Tii  Exodus  xxxviii.  1 1, 
we  read  :  “  Tlieir  jallars  twenty,  and  their  sockets  of  brass 
twenty.”  This  language  is  repeated  .several  times,  from  which 
we  conclude,  that  the  shafts  of  the  pillars  were  not  brass  or 
copi»er  ;  and  as  the  jiillars  of  the  tal>ernacle  itself  were  shittim- 
wood,  we  conclude  that  the  shafts  of  tlie  pillars  of  the  court 
were  of  the  same  material.  In  the  pillars  of  the  court  then 
we  have  a  copj)er  socket  or  base,  a  shittim-wood  shaft  and 
foundation  of  the  chapiter,  a  silver  fillet  and  hook,  and  the 
chapiter  overlaid  with  silver.  The  hangings  of  the  court  were 
fine  twined  linen,  and  the  embroidery  was  in  blue,  and  jjurjde, 
an<l  scarlet.  The  outside  covering  and  this  second  covering 
were  both  dyed  skins.  The  first  curtain  was  of  goats’  hair, 
and  the  second  of  linen  ;  the  linen  being  embroidered  in  the 
three  (;oloui's  already  named.  The  pillars  were  shittim-wood  ; 
the  sockets  of  the  five  at  the  entrance  being  brass,  and  the 
sockets  of  the  four  dividing  the  tabernacle  into  two  apartments 
were  silver.  All  these  were  overlaid  with  gold,  and  had  hooks 
of  gold.  The  boards  forming  the  sides  and  end  of  the  taber¬ 
nacle  were  shittim-wood  overlaid  with  gold.  Their  rings  were 
gold,  the  bars  were  wood  overlaid  with  gold,  and  their  sockets 
of  silver.  The  altar  in  the  court  was  wood,  covered  witli 
copper.  The  laver  was  cojiiier.  The  table,  incense-altar,  and 
boily  of  the  ark,  were  wood  covered  witli  gold.  The  candela¬ 
brum,  and  figures  on  the  lid  of  the  ark,  were  beaten  gold.  The 
entrance-curtain  and  veil  were  linen  embroidered  in  blue, 
purple,  and  scarlet ;  tlie  veil  being  also  embroidered  in  gold. 
Thus  were  the  various  materials  distributed. 

The  variety,  (piantity,  and  (piality  of  these  materials  are 
worthy  of  remark,  especially  \\  hen  we  remember  where  and  by 
whom  they  were  furnished.  There  was  wood,  leather,  flax, 
hair,  wool,  and  metals  ;  the  metals  l)eing  copper,  silver,  and 
gold  ;  and  the  flax  and  wool  being  dyed  the  finest  and  most  e.x- 
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pensive  colours.  It  is  not  po.ssible  to  estimate  exactly  tiie 
(juantity  of  material  ;  but  it  may  be  rea.sonably  asked,  wbenee 
these  materials  in  the  wilderness  ?  The  wood  was,  no  doubt, 
supidied  by  trees  growing  in  the  desert.  Tlie  gold,  silver,  cop¬ 
per,  flax,  hair,  and  dyes,  or  dyed  thread,  were  brought  by  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt.  The  skins  were  sujjplied  by  the  flocks, 
which  were  with  the  j)eople  in  their  wanderings,  and  by  beasts 
slain  in  the  wihlernc.ss.  Almost  the  entire  quantity  of  mate¬ 
rial  was  fnniished  voluntarily.  “  And  Moses  si)ake  unto  all 
the  congregation  of  Israel,  saying,  Tliis  is  the  thing  that  the 
L<jrd  commanded,  saying.  Take  ye  from  among  you  an  offering 
unto  tlie  Lord  :  whosoever  is  of  a  willing  heart,  let  him  bring  it, 
an  offering  unto  the  Lord.”  “  And  all  the  congregation  of  the 
cliildren  of  Israel  departed  from  the  lU'cscnce  of  Moses.  And  they 
came,  every  one  whose  heart  stirred  liim  uj»,  and  every  one  whom 
his  spirit  made  willing,  and  they  brought  tlie  Lord’s  ottering  to 
the  work  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  for  all  his 
service,  and  for  the  holy  garments.  And  they  came,  both  men 
and  women,  as  many  as  were  willing-hearted,  and  brought  brace¬ 
lets,  and  ear-rings,  and  ring.s,  and  tal  ilets,  all  jewels  of  gold  :  and 
every  man  that  offered,  ottered  an  ottering  of  gold  unto  the  Lord. 
And  every  man  with  whom  was  found  blue,  and  jmrple,  and 
scarlet,  and  line  linen,  and  goats’  hair,  and  red  skins  of  rams, 
and  badgers’  skins,  brought  them.  Every  one  that  did  otter  an 
ottering  of  silver  and  brass,  brought  the  Lord’s  ottering  :  and 
every  man  Avith  whom  was  found  shittim-wood,  for  any  work 
of  the  .service,  brought  it.  And  all  the  women  that  were  wisc- 
hearted  did  spin  with  their  hands,  and  brougdit  that  which  they 
had  .spun,  both  of  blue,  and  of  purple,  and  of  scarlet,  and  of  fine 
linen.  And  all  the  women,  whose  heart  stirred  them  up  in 
wi.sdom,  Siam  goats’  hair.  And  the  rulers  Immght  ony.x-.stones, 
and  stones  to  be  set,  for  the  ephod,  and  for  the  breastplate  ; 
ami  .spice,  and  oil  for  the  light,  and  for  the  anointing  oil,  and 
for  the  sweet  incense.  The  children  of  Israel  brought  a  will- 
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ing  offering  unto  the  Lord,  every  man  and  woman,  whose  heart 
made  tlieni  willing  to  bring,  for  all  manner  of  work  which  the 
Lord  had  commanded  to  be  made  by  the  hand  of  Mos<;3.” 

Tlie  excejjtion  to  these  voluntary  olierings  (Ex.  xxx.  1 .1  ; 
xxxviii.  was  the  half-shekel  redemption-money,  which 

every  adult  male  paid  in  substitution  for  the  first-born.  This 
amounted  to  100  talents  and  177.>  shekels.  Of  the  100  tal¬ 
ents  were  east  100  sockets,  and  of  the  remaining  177-) 
shekels  were  made  hook.s,  platings,  and  bands  for  the  pillars. 
With  this  exception  the  materials  were  supplied  voluntarily  ; 
and  to  such  an  e.xtent  did  this  willinghood  work,  that  tlie 
women  contributed  even  their  mirrors.  These  mirrors  were 
plates  of  copper  highly  polished,  and  not  what  is  now  under¬ 
stood  as  looking-glasses.  Why  looking-glasses  are  here,  and 
everywhere  more  connected  with  women  than  with  men,  I  can¬ 
not  tell  ;  unless  it  be  that  the  man  finds  the  reflexion  of  him- 
S(df  in  the  woman,  and  is  fully  satisfied  with  this  bright  and 
ble.ssed  mirror.  It  is  true  that  woman  is  a  part  of  man  ;  but 
woman  may  not  be  ecpially  fortunate  in  seeing  herself  in  man  ; 
and  as  men  do  not  like  to  be  womanish,  it  may  be  they  are 
bad  reflectors  of  feminine  life  and  beauty,  and  tlius  women  are 
driven  to  a  less  noble  but  to  a  more  accurate  mirror  than  that 
furni.shcd  by  the  face  of  man  himself. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  remark,  that  the  volun¬ 
tary  principle  is  very  often  misrepresented.  For  example,  it  is 
fre(piently  confounded  with  caprice  and  self-will ;  and  it  is  judged 
by  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  not  really  adojffcd  it.  The 
voluntary  i)rinciple  is  the  willinghood  of  a  loving  heart.  Every 
j)rofessed  voluntary  is  not  a  voluntary.  The  men  who  .say, 
“  I'll  do  what  I  choo.se,”  meaning  what  I  whim,  irres|)ective  of 
moral  and  religious  obligation — the  men  who  say,  “  I  shall  not 
give  unless  others  give” — “  I  .shall  not  work  on  as  I  have  been 
working,  for  nobody  notices  me” — the  men  who  have  volun¬ 
taryism  in  their  creed  and  upon  their  lips,  but  who  j)ay  more 
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in  one  year  for  renting  a  staljle,  than  tliey  have  given  in  their 
whole  lives  to  provide  a  sanctuary  for  God  ;  who  spend  more  on 
their  page  than  on  their  pastor  ;  more  on  cigars  and  snuff  than 
on  sacraments  ;  more  on  finery  than  on  the  fellow  ship  of  saints  ; 
more  on  w  ine  than  on  worship  ;  more  on  jeweliy  than  on  Jesus 
Christ,  are  not  voluntaries  at  all,  in  the  sense  of  cheerful  givers. 

IV.  We  turn  from  materials  to  Construction  and  Workman¬ 
ship. 

1.  Consttructinn. — This  may  he  termed  semi-tent  and  semi 
temjde  ;  fabrics,  metals,  and  wmod  licing  blended  in  the  structure. 
The  shaft  of  the  pillar  of  the  court  was  wood,  also  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  capital.  The  capital  was  overlaid  with  silver, 
while  the  shaft  was  fitted  into  a  soeket  of  bra.ss.  The  pillars 
were  place<l  on  the  sand,  or  sod,  or  earth,  and  were  kept  up¬ 
right  by  cords  and  pins.  The  hanging  fell  from  hooks  under 
the  chapiter,  and  was  broken  only  at  the  east  end  for  the 
entrance.  This  construction  was  sutticient  to  form  a  court  to 
the  tabernacle  itself.  The  altar  Avas  a  square  skadeton  che.st  of 
wood  overlaid  with  cojqier.  It  is  doubtful  Avhat  is  meant  by 
“  the  brazen  grate  of  net-Avork  under  the  compass  thereof 
beneath,  unto  the  midst  of  it.”  Tlie  nature  of  Avhat  is  called  the 
compa.ss  is  not  quite  evident.  We  think  it  a  ledge  all  round 
the  altar,  and  aa  c  conclude  the  brazen  grate  to  be  the  top  of  the 
altar  on  AA  hich  the  Avood  and  oH'erings  Avere  laid.  The  laver 
is  not  described.  We  liaA’e  supi)08ed  the  basin  to  be  beaten  or 
cast  separately,  and  united  to  the  foot  by  pins.  The  boards  of 
the  tabernacle  AA'cre  each  tenoned  AA’ith  tAvo  tenons.  For  each 
tenon  a  silver  socket  Avas  provided,  so  that  every  board  stood 
by  its  tenons  in  tAA'o  metal  sockets.  The  sockets  Avere  placed 
on  the  earth.  To  keep  the  planks  together  five  bars  Avere  pro¬ 
vided  for  each  side  of  the  structure  and  for  the  end.  One  of 
these  bars  Aias  passed  through  the  centre  or  thickness  of  the 
boards  from  end  to  end.  Tlie  other  four  Avere  pas.sed  through 
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rinj^s  on  tlic  outside  of  the  boaixls.  This  arrangeincnt  seemed 
the  unity  of  tlie  structure.  At  the  vesteru  end  si.x  boards 
were  placed  in  a  line,  as  at  the  sides  ;  and  at  tlie  two  corners 
there  were  two  additional  planks  coupled  with  the  first  and 
with  the  sixth.  This  strengthened  the  structure  at  the  angles. 
Cords  fa.stened  to  copper  plus  held  the  whole  upright.  The 
pillars  at  the  entrance  .and  at  the  veil  were  similarly  upheld. 
The  linen  coverings  were  made  in  ten  lengths  ;  five  were  then 
fastened  together,  ami  the  two  were  coui)led  by  loops  and 
taches.  The  i>illars  with  the  veil  were  ai)poiuted  to  stand  imme- 
iliately  under  these  taches.  The  goats’  hair  covering  was  made 
in  eleven  lengths,  3  feet  0  inches  longer  than  the  linen  covering, 
and  wilier  by  one  curtain.  Five  curtains  and  six  curtains  were 
fastened  together,  and  then  the  two  by  loops  and  brass  taches. 
The  outside  coverings  are  not  described,  they  are  merely  named. 
Undivided  they  would  at  least  measure  .>2  feet  by  7  8.  The  edges 
of  the  upright  planks,  .and  the  capitals  of  these  pillars,  supported 
these  coverings  so  as  to  give  a  flat  ceiling. 

Wewill  pass  from  detail  to  a  few  general  remarks  on  construction. 

1.  It  was  original.  Had  it  been  Egyptian,  Moses  would  h.avc 
needed  no  p.attern,  neither  would  the  Israelites  have  reijuired 
the  Divine  help  said  to  have  ksen  afforded  them. 

2.  It  was  Divine.  “And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  say¬ 
ing,  See,  I  h.ave  called  by  name  Bezaleel  the  son  of  Uri,  the 
son  of  Hur,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  :  and  I  have  filled  him 
with  the  spirit  of  God,  in  wi.sdoin,  and  in  niidenstanding,  and 
in  knowledge,  and  in  all  manner  of  workmaiishij),  to  devise 
cnnning  works,  to  work  in  gold,  and  in  silver,  and  in  brass, 
and  in  cutting  of  stones,  to  set  them,  and  in  carving  of 
timber,  to  work  in  all  manner  of  workmanship.  And  I,  be¬ 
hold,  I  have  given  with  him  Aholiab  the  son  of  Ahis.amach, 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan  :  and  in  the  hc.arts  of  all  that  are  wise- 
hearted  I  have  jnit  wisdom,  that  they  m.ake  .all  that  I  have 
commanded  thee”  (Ex.  x.vxi.  l-dj.  Do  any  wonder  at  God’s 
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tcacliiti"  men  the  useful  and  fine  arts  ?  I  ask  sueli  to  re- 
meniher  that  tlie  ideal  of  the  artisan  and  the  artist  was  with 
God  in  man’s  creation,  and  that  if  the  ideal  he  worthy  of  God, 
its  embodiment  cannot  he  too  insignificant  for  God’s  direction. 
If  God  made  the  hand,  may  not  He  direct  it  ?  If  He  created 
the  mind,  may  not  He  fill  it  with  ideas  ?  He  who  taught  the 
hec  to  construct  hexagons  in  wax,  and  the  bird  to  hnild  a  nest, 
and  the  heaver  to  make  a  dam,  and  various  creatures  to  make 
what  is  adapted  to  their  wants  and  circumstances,  is  surely  not 
out  of  [dace,  when  helping  man  to  subdue  the  riches  of  the 
earth  for  the  [)romotion  of  human  convenience  and  enjoyment. 

Fellow-workmen,  ye  who  toil  with  hand  and  arm  and 
muscle,  as  we  labour  with  nerve  and  brain  and  tongue,  know 
ye  that  the  God  we  believe  in,  is  as  really  in  a  factory  as  He 
was  in  Solomon’s  temide ;  is  more  acce.ssible  and  manifest  in 
a  work.shop  occu])ied  by  godly  men,  than  in  any  cathedral  if 
the  ministers  be  not  men  of  God,  and  if  the  worship  there  be 
mere  bodily  excrei.se.  God’s  day  is  every  working-day.  God’s 
jilacc  is  all  [daces.  God’s  care,  is  all  that  lawfully  concerneth 
us.  But  while  the  constniction  of  the  talx-rnacle  was  original 
and  Divine,  it  taxed 

3.  The  best  powers  of  the  artists.  They  hiid  wi.sdom,  under¬ 
standing,  and  knowledge  given  to  devi.se  and  to  work.  Great 
accuracy  was  required  as  well  as  great  skill  in  the  execution.  And, 

4.  While  the  construction  was  costly,  there  was  neither  re¬ 
dundant  material  nor  workman.ship.  Every  [)art  had  its  use. 
Material  wius  .saved  by  forming  the  court  of  [)illars  and  hang- 
ing.s,  in.stead  of  [danks  ;  while  beauty  and  durability  were  both 
secured  by  the  co[)[)er  socket  and  the  silver  ca[dtal.  There 
were  but  six  [deces  of  furniture  for  the  wlude  structure  ;  each 
of  these  had  its  u.se,  and  was  formed  of  the  most  valuable 
and  suitable  material.  The  foundation  of  the  larger  altar  was 
wood,  and  the  covering  brass.  Entire  metal  would  have  been 
too  heavy  ;  wood  on  the  surface  would  have  been  easily  in- 
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jlircd  and  de.stroycd.  To  tlic  lionis  tlie  victims  are  hound. 
With  the  ring.s  and  staves  the  altar  is  carrieil.  Tlie  grate 
sustains  the  wood  and  tlie  sacrifice.  The  laver  was  a  re.servoir 
for  water,  at  wliicli,  not  in  which,  the  jiricsts  wa.<hed  tlieir 
Iiands  and  fix-t,  wlien  they  .served  at  the  altar,  and  before  they 
entered  the  tabernacle.  Tlie  table  in  the  tabernacle  is  covered 
with  a  holy  symbol — the  shew-bread  or  iirc.sence-bread.  The 
candelabrum  holds  seven  lamjis,  by  which  the  holy  i>lace  is 
lighted.  U[)on  the  golden  altar  incen.se  is  burned.  Even  the 
borders  around  the  table  and  golden  altar  have  their  u.se  ; 
they  preserve  the  bread  and  censer  from  falling.  The  ark  re¬ 
ceives  the  written  law,  and  on  the  wings  of  the  cherubim 
dwells  the  glor}'.  The  rings  and  staves  on  the  furniture  are 
for  the  jmrpose  of  trairsport.  And  we  rejieat,  that  nothing  that 
is  provideil  is  without  its  use. 

().  The  construction  of  the  tabernacle  .secured  both  porta¬ 
bility  and  durability.  I.^nlmok  le.ss  than  2b0  yards  of  linen 
hanging,  and  uniiin  si.xty  pillars,  and  you  remove  the  court. 
The  furniture  is  ready  to  be  moved  at  any  moment  Fold  into 
bales  the  coverings  and  curtain.s,  unpin  the  cords  that  hold  the 
jiillars  and  boards,  remove  fifteen  bar.s,  and  lift  twice  twenty- 
eight  jilanks  from  their  sockets,  and  you  have  entirely  taken 
down  this  place  of  worship.  The  furniture  is  already  fitted 
with  jHiles  for  conveyance.  When,  therefore,  the  camp  was 
summoned  to  move  forward  (Num.  iv.),  Aaron  and  his  sons  took 
down  the  veil  ;  with  the  veil  they  covered  the  ark,  and  over 
the  veil  they  jilaced  a  portion  of  the  linen  curtain  and  a  blue 
cloth.  The  table  was  covered  with  a  scarlet  cloth  and  a  coher¬ 
ing  of  .skims.  The  candelabrum  is  placed  on  a  bar,  and  covered 
with  a  blue  cloth  and  skins.  The  golden  altar  is  covered  with 
a  blue  cloth  and  .skin.s,  and  the  dilferent  utensils  with  blue 
cloth  and  skins.  The  ashes  of  the  altar  are  covered  with  a 
purple  cloth.  When  the  furniture  was  thus  iirotected,  the 
<liffcrent  jiarts  of  the  tabernacle  were  distributed  among  the 
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1)carers,  as  follows  Tlie  Gershonites  carried  the  hatigiiigs 
and  the  curtains.  Tlie  sons  of  llerari,  the  boards,  pillars,  and 
sockets.  Tlie  Kohathites,  the  altars  and  all  the  vessels.  Tlie 
Gcrshonites  were  a.s.sisted  by  two  wafigons  and  four  oxen  ; 
the  Jlerarites  by  four  waggons  and  eight  oxen  ;  while  the 
Kohathites  carried  their  burden  on  their  shoulders.  These 
appointed  conveyanciers  of  the  tabernacle  were  not,  however, 
jilaced  together  in  the  camp,  but  were  distributed  as  follows  : 
— The  ark  preceded  the  wliole,  then  three  tribes  and  waggons, 
with  draperies  and  lioards ;  again,  three  tribes  and  sacred 
utensils  ;  again,  three  tribes  and  waggons  with  pillars,  and 
then  three  trilies  in  the  rear.  The  object  of  this  distribution 
was,  perhajis,  not  -so  much  the  safer  custody  of  the  tabernacle, 
as  the  expression  of  the  idea  that  this  sacred  tent  was  the  pro- 
perty  not  of  any  one,  or  of  any  few  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  but 
of  the  whole  camp.  But  we  must  not  wander  from  our  pre¬ 
scribed  course. 

V.  J  word  (dtoKt  the  WorLmamhii). — The  materials  con¬ 
sisted,  as  we  have  seen,  of  metals,  wood,  leather,  wool,  hair, 
and  flax.  The  workmanship  would  deiiend  on  the  state  iii 
which  these  materials  were  contributed  by  the  iicople.  The 
gold  was  given  in  the  form  of  bracelets,  ear-rings,  rings,  tablets, 
and  other  jewelry.  We  do  not  suppose  that  the  peojile  pos- 
ses.sed  any  virgin  gold.  Concluding  that  the  jirecious  metal 
was  contributed  in  the  form  of  jewelry,  see  what  work  would 
be  needful.  There  was  cast-work,  beaten  work,  and  oveidaid 
work.  For  all  this  work  the  gold  had  to  be  melted — for  tlie 
cast-work  poured  into  mould.s,  for  the  overlaid  work  beaten 
into  lattens,  and  for  the  beaten  work  .shajied  with  the  hammer. 
The  candelabrum  and  cherubim  were  beaten  work  ;  the  rings  of 
the  t.able,  incense  altar,  and  ark,  were  ca.st  work.  The  table, 
altar,  ark,  pillars,  .and  boards  of  the  tabernacle  itself,  with  the 
bars  and  rings,  were  all  overlaid ;  and  the  extent  of  overlaid 
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work  was  very  great.  The  labour  involved  also  was  very 
great.  Tlie  silver  and  copjier  were  most  likely  eontribnted  in 
the  form  of  utensils,  and  were  therefore  snbjeeted  to  tlie  same 
processes  as  the  gold.  The  rings,  and  perhai)s  the  grate  of 
the  altar,  were  cast.  The  eojiper  sockets  of  tlie  sixty  court 
pillars  were  most  probably  east,  and  tlie  sockets  of  the  large 
pillars.  The  laver  was  beaten  copper.  The  altar  was  over¬ 
laid  copper.  The  eliapiters  of  tlie  court  pillars  were  overlaid 
with  silver.  The  silver  .sockets  of  the  boards  and  of  the  large 
pillars  were  cast,  so  that  all  the  arts  included  in  metallurgy 
were  nMjuircd  for  this  structure. 

If  we  turn  from  metals  to  wood,  we  find  the  work  of  the 
feller,  the  sawyer,  the  carjienter,  and  the  joiner  ;  and  there 
must  have  been  very  accurate  as  welt  as  heavy  labour. 
Tenons  anil  mortices  were  made,  and  ninety-six  of  the  former 
had  to  be  cut  in  very  hard  wood.  The  hair  and  flax  were 
sjiiiii  and  woven  by  the  hands  of  the  women,  who  also  exe¬ 
cuted  the  embroidery.  The  linen  was  fine  twined,  that  i.s, 
bleached  by  being  wetted,  and  then  so  wrung  as  to  expel  all 
impurity.  The  leather  used  for  the  coverings  had  to  be  dressed 
and  dyed  and  sewed.  It  is  likely  that  the  Israelites  brought 
dyed  hair  and  linen  thread  out  of  Egypt.  If  not,  then  the 
process  of  dyeing  jireceded  the  work  of  embroidery,  in  which 
they  used  the  three  cidours,  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  threads  of  gold. 

The  great  feature  of  the  tabernacle  work  is  this — it  was 
chietly  hand-work,  as  distinguished  from  machine- work,  and 
from  work  by  such  tools  .as  those  with  which  human  labour  is 
now  relieved.  The  fire  of  the  metallurgist  was  either  blown 
with  his  mouth,  or  by  bellows  reipiiring  the  applic.ation  of  the 
workman’s  foot  and  hand.  The  hammer  of  the  brazier  was  not 
met.al  attached  to  a  handle,  thereby  deadening  the  eoniai-ssion 
occasioned  by  the  use  of  his  tool ;  but  a  jiiece  of  brass  held  in 
the  hand,  thereby  so  Jarring  the  nerves  of  the  arm,  that  lock- 
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jaw  would  most  likely  be  the  penalty  inflicted  on  .any  modern 
workm.an  for  using  the  .ancient  method.  The  encasing  was  by 
the  sei)arate  stroke  of  a  rough  hand-tool.  No  heckling  machine 
combed  out  the  dirt  and  fragments  from  the  flax,  removed  the 
short  and  defective  fibres,  and  ranged  those  in  parallel,  that  were 
fit  for  luse.  The  Israelites  had  no  roving  maehine  ;  Egypt 
had  not  taught  them  to  sj)in  ou  the  1)obbin  and  fly  or  mule  prin¬ 
ciple.  Chemi.stry  did  not  then  help  bleaching.  The  steam  from 
all  work  e.scaped.  There  was  neither  Bermoinlsey  nor  Leatlier- 
seller.s'  Hall  in  Egypt.  The  wilderness  had  no  tan-yanls.  Print¬ 
ing  machines  were  not  yet  born.  The  saw-mill  was  centuries 
ili^tant.  Even  the  plane  and  the  file  were  unknown  ;  ami 
men  had  yet  to  le.arn  to  facilitate  and  extend  human  labour  by 
harne.ssing  the  elements  to  the  car  of  industry,  and  by  making 
machines  and  tools  perform  the  work  of  the  human  hand. 

VI.  ire  turn  to  the  Uses  of  the  Tohernnrle.  (lodsaid,  when 
re([uiring  the  construction  of  this  tent-temple,  “  And  let  them 
make  mo  a  sanctuary,  that  I  may  dwell  among  tlnan.  And  I 
will  dwell  among  the  children  of  Israel,  and  will  be  their 
God.”  This  te.aches  us- 

1.  That  the  tabernacle  was  an  expression  of  the  Theocr.aey 
e.stablished  over  the  children  of  Lsrael  at  their  exodu.s.  AVhile 
Israel  was  iti  the  wilderness,  God  was  their  tmly  king.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  Exodus,  God  by  Moses  pre.sented  him¬ 
self  to  the  jieople  as  their  monarch,  and  they  welcomed  him  as 
such.  Thus  idolatry  became  treason,  excitement  to  idolatry 
was  sedition,  di.sobedience  was  rebellion,  and  obedience  was 
loyalty.  And  God  pledged  himself,  so  far  as  the  people  were 
loyal  to  him,  to  guide  them,  provide  for  them,  ]>rotect  them,  and 
bring  them  as  conipierors  into  a  land  he  promised  them.  Hut 
while  the  heads  of  their  tribes,  their  priest.s,  and  the  high-priest, 
were  all  visible,  and  their  leader  Moses, — God,  their  king,  was 
invisible.  It  was  therefore  needful  to  have  some  material  mani- 
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festatioii  of  his  ))rescncc.  Tl>c  taheniacle  was  the  tent  of 
Israel’s  king.  Wlieii  the  camp  rested,  it  was  pitched  in  the 
centre  of  the  encampment  ;  so  tlnit  as  Jacob’s  tents  and  Israel’s 
tabernacles  were  spread  forth  as  valleys,  as  gardens  by  the  river's 
side,  and  as  trees  of  lign-aloes,  or  as  cedar-trees  beside  the 
waters,  tliere  sto(jd  in  the  centre  this  dwelling-place  for  (Jod. 

And  when  the  camp  moved,  God’s  tent  was  carried  with  it. 

The  whole  of  the  structure  was  consistent  with  the  majesty  of 
the  oc(m]iant,  and  every  j)art  rendered  some  service  consistent 
with  the  royal  dignity.  The  other  tents  were  formed  of  leather 
or  fal)ric,  but  for  this  the  precious  metals  were  employed.  The 
glistening  eaj)itals  of  sixty  i)illars  with  tlieir  red  bases  and  dark 
shafts,  tlie  ruby-like  altar  ami  laver,  the  sapjdiirc  roofs  and 
side.s,  the  variegated  entrance-curtains,  made  the  tabernacle 
appear  as  the  dwelling  of  a  king.  Everything  tended  to  express 
and  sustain  the  idea  of  regal  pre.scnee.  The  court  was  tlu^ 
apartment  of  the  royal  servants,  and  its  furniture  their  instm- 
inents  of  service.  The  shew-bread  was  the  royal  talile  spread. 

The  incense  was  the  odour  of  sweet  smell  for  the  monarch’s 
refreshment.  The  seven  ever-burning  lamps  illumined  the 
dwelling.  Tlie  holy  jdace  was  the  monarch’s  abode  by  day,  and 
the  Holy  of  Holies  his  resting  i)lace  l>y  night.  In  the  ark  he 
kejjt  his  treasures  and  the  decrees  of  his  kingdom.  On  the 
wings  of  the  cherubim  he  sat  as  on  his  throne.  The  ever- 
ministering  priests  were  his  attendants.  And  the  jiillar  of  fire 
and  the  pillar  of  cloud,  which  alternately  restial  on  the  taber¬ 
nacle,  was  the  royal  stamlard  in  the  midst  of  the  banners  of  the 
tribes.  And  thus  as  an  eastern  monarch’s  tent  is  to  the  cara¬ 
van  ;  and  as  royal  palaces  .are  to  cities  expre.ssions  of  the  sove¬ 
reign’s  presence  and  rule  ;  so  the  tabernacle  among  tlie  tents  of 
the  children  of  Israel  said,  “  The  Lord  is  with  us.”  This  brings 
me  to  remark,  that 

2.  The  tabernacle  was  for  witness  and  for  testimony.  It  said 
“  Jehovah,  he  is  God  :  it  is  he  that  hath  made  us,  and  not  we 
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ourselves  ;  •wc  are  tlie  sheep  of  liis  pasture,  and  the  people  of  his 
hand.”  And  while  tlie  existence  of  such  a  structure  and  all  its 
appointments  witnessed  for  God,  all  that  was  done  there,  and 
all  tiiat  was  preserved  there,  prcjducial  a  like  effect.  From  above 
the  mercy-seat  God  communed  with  tlie  people  through  tlieir 
high-priest.  In  the  Holy  of  Holies  was  placed  the  ark,  the 
most  sacred  object  to  the  Israelites.  In  tlie  ark  were  tlie 
tables  of  the  law  (Exod.  xxv.  IG),  and  in  the  Holy  of  Holies 
beside  the  ark  there  were  subseiiuently  placed  a  golden  vase 
containing  manna  (Exod.  xvi.  3'J),  the  rod  of  Aaron  (Numb, 
xvii.  IH),  and  a  copy  of  the  book  of  the  law  (Deut.  xxxi.  26). 
Thus  the  tabernacle,  as  God’s  tent,  and  as  a  religious  museum, 
was  a  means  of  truthful  and  important  testimony  ;  but  it  is 
also  called  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  It  was  a  place 

3.  For  certain  common  anti  representative  acts,  of  which  God 
was  the  object.  Hitherto  the  seed  of  Abraham  have  not  only 
prayed  everywhere,  but  have  sacrificed  on  any  convenient  spot. 
Sacrifices  are  now  to  lie  multiplied,  and  a  iiriesthood  ordained. 
Ilejiresentative  worshij)  is  also  to  be  c.stablislied.  Now,  if  the 
priests  arc  required  to  offer  sacrifices  for  the  people,  and  if  the 
people  are  to  pre.sent  other  offerings  by  the  hand  of  the  priest, 
a  prescribed  spot  is  not  only  decent,  orderly,  and  convenient, 
but  nece.ssarj' ;  and  as  Israel's  king  was  Israel’s  God,  and  as 
he  had  a  tent  among  the  people,  no  pliuie  of  .sacrifice  could  be  so 
suitalile  as  this  tent.  Jloreover,  by  fixing  one  place  fiir  sacrifice, 
the  priests  and  worshippers  had  mutual  cognizance  of  each 
others’  sacrificing.  This  involved  coii.straint  aud  restraint,  and 
prevented  departure  from  the  Divine  ritual.  It  is  more  cor¬ 
rect  to  call  the  tabernacle  a  place  of  reiirescntative  and  per¬ 
sonal  devotion,  than  a  place  of  jniblic  worship. 

4.  The  taliernacle  was  part  of  a  great  jiictorial  system, 
adapted  not  only  to  the  Israelites  but  to  the  then  condition  of 
the  world.  It  was  a  place  of  worship,  but  not  this  only  ;  it 
w  as  a  means  and  a  medium  of  devotion.  As  fuel  to  flame,  so 
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are  religious  thoughts  to  worsliip.  Tlie  tabernacle  was  through¬ 
out  suggestive,  by  objects  presented  to  tlie  eye,  and  by  tlieir 
iiiHueiice  upon  the  imagination.  Tlie  structure  atid  its  appoint¬ 
ments  acted  directly  on  the  peojde  by  what  they  themselve.s 
saw,  and  indirectly  through  what  the  priests  continually  beheld, 
and  through  the  influence  which  their  contact  with  these  sacred 
things  would  have  upon  the  multitude.  Such  teaching  was 
needful  for  Israel  in  their  then  state.  Israel  was  a  child  with 
more  eye  than  mind,  and  with  more  imagination  than  reason. 
Pictures  will  ettect  more  than  mere  words,  not  simply  for  chil¬ 
dren,  but  also  for  adults  of  a  certain  character  and  growth. 
The  tabernacle  was  itself  both  picture-frame  and  picture.  Tliis 
will  be  manife.st  if-  we  contemplate — 

Ijistly,  The  Jielliiiovs  of  the  Structure. — Xo  place 

includes  Cod,  and  no  jdace  excludes  God.  His  relation  to  all 
places  is  such,  that  He  may  be  said  to  till  heaven  and  earth. 
The  [daces  God  has  made  suri)ass  immeasurably  all  that  man 
has  designed  and  constructed,  so  that  the  tabernacle  never  could 
have  been  appointed  by  God  for  its  own  sake.  The  siiiritual- 
ity  of  God,  his  majesty,  his  infinity,  render  it  impossible  that 
he  in  any  other  semse  than  special  manifestation  should  dwell 
in  temples  made  with  hanils.  But  it  is  quite  consistent  with 
eveiy  revealed  attribute  of  Gotl  that  this  tabernacle  should  have 
been  constructed  as,  when,  and  where  it  was  made.  As  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  theocracy,  as  a  common  place  of  sacrifice,  as  a 
testimony,  as  part  of  a  [lictorial  sy.stem,  we  find  .sufficient 
reasons  for  the  structure  in  that  day.  But  beyond  this,  it  had 
an  object  which  as  really  concerns  us  as  it  did  the  children  of 
Israel.  This  object  is  to  be  found  in  its  symbolical  or  typical 
character.  It  comprehends  a  reiwesentation  of  other  things. 

Ernesti,  in  his  Elements  of  liihlicnl  Interpretation,  writes, 
“  If  it  be  asked  how  far  are  w'e  to  comsider  the  Old  Testament 
as  typical,  I  should  answer,  just  so  much  of  it  is  to  be  regarded 
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as  typical,  as  the  New  Testament  allinns  it  to  he  so,  and  no 
more.  Tlie  fact  that  any  tiling  or  event  under  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  dispensation  was  designed  to  prefigure  something  under 
the  New,  can  be  known  to  us  only  by  revelation  ;  and  of  course 
all  that  is  not  designated  by  Divine  authority  as  typical,  can 
never  be  made  so  by  any  authority  less  than  that  which  guided 
the  writers  of  the  Scriptures.”  This  rule,  although  rigid,  is 
in  our  judgment  absolutely  ncces.sary  for  the  reverential,  humble, 
and  correct  exposition  of  the  Word  of  God.  The  lawless  inter¬ 
pretation  of  types  luis  dishonoured  truth,  puffed  up  the  inter- 
{)reters,  stumbled  iiupiirers,  and  disgusted  men  whose  minds 
would  otherwise  have  been  acces.sible  to  the  teachers  of  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine.  Men  able  to  connect  a  spiritual  meaning  where 
no  foundation  for  such  connexion  exists,  have  fancied  themselves 
miglitily  possessed  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  whereas  a  prurient 
imagination,  a  suscejitible  nervous  system,  and  j)crliaps  a  con¬ 
gested  liver,  are  far  more  intimately  associated  with  their 
biblical  expositions  than  the  light  and  life  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
If  we  have  the  rose  of  Sharon,  we  want  not  tho.se  staring 
artificial  flowei's  ;  if  we  are  eating  bread  of  life,  we  need  not 
tliis  hunter's  pottage  ;  if  we  are  living  under  the  beams  of  the 
Sun  of  llighteousness,  the  glare  of  the  mere  parhelion  is  as  need¬ 
less  as  it  is  unwelcome.  Confound  not  sj)iritnality  with  fancy, 
or  depth  with  unintelligiblene.ss  ;  but  know  that  many  religious 
talkers  are  like  the  cuttle-fish,  which  is  said  to  darken  the 
water  around  it  in  order  to  hide  itself. 

Strange  things  have  been  written  and  said  about  this  taber¬ 
nacle.  For  example,  “  The  wood  of  tiie  tabernacle  signifies 
tlie  fragility  of  men  constituting  Christ’s  Clmrch.”  “  The  gol¬ 
den  ornaments  signify  that  the  fragility  of  the  saints  has  been 
removed  by  tlie  spiritual  gifts  and  the  imputed  righteousness 
of  Christ.”  “  The  skins  dyed  red  are  emblems  of  the  martyrs, 
whose  examjiles  are  exhibited  in  the  martyrologies.”  And 
where  the  typology  of  the  tabernacle  is  not  thus  absurdly 
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stretched,  its  importance  is  childishly  exaggerated.  Ilennau 
Witsius,  a  learned  Dutch  divine,  writes  :  “  Tlie  .structure  of  the 
Divine  tabernacle  is  worthy  of  our  consiih'ration,  because  in  it 
we  have  as  it  were  the  very  centre  and  origin  of  all  cereinoidal 
oUservances,  inasmuch  as  to  it,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
whole  of  .such  ceremonies  owe  their  celeljration.”  “  Ood  de¬ 
voted  six  days  only  to  the  creation  of  the  whole  universe,  but 
he  employed  forty  days  in  teaching  Moses  the  structure  of  the 
taberiiiicle  ;  bec^ause  in  the  latter  the  idea  of  the  world  of  grace 
was  to  be  developed.  Moses  devoted  one  or  two  ehaptei's  onlj' 
to  the  description  of  the  visible  world,  but  more  than  six  times 
as  many  to  the  explanation  of  the  structure  of  the  tabernacle, 
that  we  might  be  taught  to  give  at  the  least  not  less  attention 
to  the  latter  than  to  the  former ;  because,  by  its  consideration, 
the  virtues  of  God  in  Christ  may  begin  to  shine  ujK)n  our 
minds.”  This  cpiotation  will  illustrate  the  absurd  analogies 
and  careless  reasoning  by  which  the  claims  of  the  Sinaitic 
tabernacle  are  advocated.  Surely  it  is  enough  to  know  that 
God  commanded  it  to  be  erected  ;  that  God  designed  it  and 
aided  in  its  constriudion  ;  that  it  was  built  by  free  oblations, 
and  by  the  toil  of  willinghood  ;  that  it  was  uniipie  in  de.sign, 
costly  in  material,  and  elaborate  in  workmanshij) ;  that  it  was 
constructed  by  a  peojde  on  a  pilgrimage  ;  that  the  de.scriptiou 
is  given  by  the  inspiration  of  God,  and  that  it  is  declared  in 
the  Xcw  Testament  to  be  typical  of  things  in  the  heavens, 
llemembering,  we  .say,  these  claims  of  the  tabernacle  of  Israel, 
we  need  not  tax  our  fancy  to  find  occult  spiritual  meanings, 
and  labour  to  carry  the  typology  whither  the  Word  of  God  does 
not  extend  it. 

liiit  let  us  hear  what  God  himself  saith  conceridng  it.  In 
the  Ejnstle  to  the  Hebrews,  it  is  called  a  “  figure  for  the  time 
then  jnesent.”  The  several  parts  arc  called  “  jiatterns  of 
things  in  the  heavens.”  “  The  holy  places  made  with  hands,” 
arc  called  “  figures  of  the  true.”  And  as  heaven  is  called  “  the 
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true  tiibenuu  le,”  and  Clirist’s  l)ody  “  a  greater  and  more  perfect 
tabernacle,”  we  are  not  left  to  speculation  as  to  the  general 
typology  of  the  structure  before  us.  Types,  we  would  suggest, 
are  to  be  interpreted  not  in  detail,  but  as  wholes  ;  and  they  in¬ 
variably  point  to  objects  larger  than,  and  in  every  respect 
suiierior  to,  thcm.selvcs. 

Guided  by  these  principles,  we  remark — 1.  That  the  Taber¬ 
nacle  as  a  whole  was  a  sliadow  of  the  good  things  to  come 
under  the  Cliri.stian  di.spensation.  It  answered  the  (piestion  ; 
“  Will  God  in  very  deed  dwell  with  man  uj)on  earth  1”  God 
hereby  did  dwell  with  one  nation,  and  this  represented  another 
theocracy,  a  God-government  more  spiritual  and  universal.  A 
Syrian  ready  to  perish  was  Israel’s  father,  and  they  themselves 
were  bond.smen  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  God  provideil  a  dwell¬ 
ing  for  him.self  among  them,  came  down  among  them,  and  was 
unto  them  a  God.  Did  not  this  foreshadow  God  manife.st  in 
fl(!sh — God  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likcne.ss  of  .sinful  flesh  ? 
Did  not  this  rcpre.sent  the  kingdom  of  God  among  men,  and  of 
the  kingdom  <if  heaven  upon  earth — the  kingdom,  Christians, 
that  is  among  you  ? 

'2.  The  Holy  of  Holies  symbolized  Je.sns  Christ  as  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  Father’s  glory  ;  and  the  veil  represented  the  but 
temporary  concealment  of  the  image  of  his  penson.  Within 
the  veil  was  the  chief  manifestation  of  God,  and  the  glory  of 
God  is  seen  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Chri.st.  So  completely  is  God 
manifest  in  Chri.st,  that  Jesus  himself  said,  “  He  that  hath  seen 
me  hath  seen  the  Father  also.”  He  who  would  see  the  Father 
must  look  upon  the  Son,  and  he  who  would  hear  the  voice  of 
the  Father  must  listen  to  the  words  of  the  Son. 

3.  The  holy  place  typified  heaven.  The  veil  here  again 
signifying,  that,  until  Christ’s  ascension,  those  already  in  heaven 
lacked  that  elo.se  intercourse  with  God  which  should  follow  the 
entrance  of  the  exalted  Saviour.  The  golden  sides  and  em¬ 
broidered  roof  represented  the  glory  of  heaven  ;  the  table  con- 
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tinually  spread,  said,  “  They  liunger  no  more  the  ever-burn¬ 
ing  lamps  suggested,  “  Tliere  is  no  night  there  the  fragrant 
incense  represented  fulness  of  joy  in  heaven,  and  the  enduring 
golden  walls  and  silver  foundations  represented  heaven’s  plea¬ 
sures  as  not  temporary,  but  as  for  evermore. 

4.  The  court  represented  the  Churcli  in  its  terrestrial  state. 
This  enclosure  was  within  tlie  camp,  but  separate  from  it ;  and 
Christ’s  kingdom  is  not  of  tliis  world,  although  in  the  midst 
of  tliis  world.  It  was  accessible  to  the  camp,  and  whosoever 
will,  may  into  Christ’s  kingdom  come.  It  was  occupied  by 
priests,  and  the  disciples  of  Christ  Jesus  are  a  royal  jiriesthood, 
consecrated  to  offer  np  spiritual  sacrifices.  The  furniture  of 
the  court  consisted  of  an  altar  and  a  laver,  these  signifying 
the  guilt -removing  power  of  the  atonement,  and  that  washing 
of  regeneration,  which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Cliris- 
tian  dispensation. 

Thus  the  whole  structure,  while  it  had  present  uses,  was  a 
proi)hetic  picture  of  good  things  to  come.  It  was  adapted  to 
lead  the  minds  of  those  for  whom  it  was  constructed,  onward, 
upward,  Shilohward,  and  Godward,  Herein,  as  in  a  mirror, 
the  Hebrew  saw  dimly  represtmted  the  events  of  a  coming  age. 
The  extent  of  his  information  we  cannot  measure,  but  he  knew 
there  was  a  hidden  use  in  this  structure.  It  was  a  trail.  It 
was  a  clue.  It  was  a  track  and  a  shadow,  and  the  fo(jt-mark 
stamped  on  clay.  It  was  a  hint  ajid  a  suggestive  nod,  and  a 
half-seen  hand  upon  the  wall,  and  its  legitimate  cfiect  was  to 
sharpen  the  sinritual  sight,  and  to  awaken  activity  of  spirit. 

_  “  We  look  .a  glass  darkly,  we  eateli  lint  gliin)ises  of  trutli  ; 

Hut,  doulitless,  the  sailing  of  a  cloud  hath  I’lovideiice  to  its  jiilot, 
Douhtless,  the  root  of  au  oak  is  gnarled  for  a  sjiecial  ]iuriiose. 

The  foreknown  station  of  a  rush  is  as  fixed  as  the  station  of  a  king. 
And  chaff  from  the  hand  of  the  winnower,  steered  as  the  stars  in  their 
courses.” 

The  tabernacle  wits  |)art  of  a  system,  to  which  in  the 
arriuigements  of  God  it  was  essential  ;  and  when  God  ap- 
VOL.  If.  u 
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pointed  it,  his  eye  was  upon  us  as  well  as  upon  Israel.  He 
had  respect  both  to  Moses  and  to  Christ,  to  the  year  in  which 
we  live,  as  really  as  to  the  second  year  of  Israel’s  exodus. 

Let  the  lesson  we  now  learn  from  the  subject  of  this  lecture 
be  a  lesson  of  intelligent  and  hearty  gratitude. 

The  comparative  progress  of  the  Useful  Arts  is  one  cause  for 
thankfulness.  Instead  of  the  laborious  and  tardy  hand-work  of 
the  Eg>’ptians  and  Israelites,  we  have  fine  and  useful  labour 
assisted  by  well-ada[)ted  tools,  by  magnificent  machinery,  and 
by  the  application  of  the  power  of  steam.  Then,  while  labour 
is  facdlitated  and  immeasurably  (piickened  by  these  inventions 
and  ai)plications,  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life,  instead 
of  being  pent  uj).  are  seattered  broadcast  on  the  face  of  society. 
Let  us  thank  God  for  the  lathe  and  for  the  saw-mill,  and  for 
all  the  appliances  of  the  foundry  ;  for  spinning-jennies,  roving 
machines,  power-looms,  and  printing  machines ;  for  all  that 
science,  invention,  and  art  have  done  to  subdue  the  earth,  and 
to  make  its  riches  not  the  monopoly  of  a  few,  but  the  lawful 
inheritance  of  all.  We  say,  thank  God  for  these  things,  for 
they  are  all  His.  Science  is  but  the  development  of  God’s 
mode  of  working.  Invention  is  but  the  di.scovery  of  means  of 
co  operation  with  God  ;  and  Art  is  but  the  judicious  use  of  these 
means  by  faculties  which  God  has  created  and  adapted  to  this 
very  end.  If  you  cannot  thank  God  for  the-se  things,  but  if 
)'ousay  they  are  “worldly,”  “earthly,”  “carnal,”  and  “sensual,” 
then  be  consistent  and  do  not  use  them,  but  wear  the  fig-leaf, 
sleep  on  the  ground  with  stones  for  your  pillow,  let  your  fond 
be  the  raw  produce  of  the  earth,  and  your  only  implements  and 
weapons  your  arms  and  hands. 

The  dispensation  of  religion  under  which  we  live  is  increa.sed 
cause  for  gratitude.  We  have  the  realities  presented  by  the 
tabernacle.  There  is  on  this  earth  a  Church  of  the  living  God, 
confined  to  no  one  sect,  but  existing  in  all  sects,  and  having 
members  connected  with  no  sect  at  all.  This  real  Church  is 
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washed  and  sanctified  in  the  name  of  the  Lor<l  Jesus,  and  by 
tlic  Sjjirit  of  onr  God.  Every  inemher  of  this  Churcli  is  a 
Ijriest,  and  eacli  has  a  rigid  to  enter  the  holy  place  not  made 
with  hands ;  while  all  who  enter,  see  the  brightness  of  the 
Father’s  glory  a.s  he  really  is.  The  spiritual  and  the  real  of 
the  Sinaitic  tabernacle  is  with  us  aiid  immediately  before  us. 

“  We  are  the  circumcision,  who  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus,  wor¬ 
ship  God  in  spirit,  and  have  no  confidence  in  the  flesh.”  It  is 
a  higher  state  to  worship  God  without  sacred  place,  and  season, 
and  ))erson,  and  rite,  than  with  them.  To  that  state  the  true 
Church  has  almost  come.  We  have  places  of  prayer,  but  no 
temides.  We  have  ministers,  but  no  human  i)riests.  We  have 
oHering.s,  but  no  sacrifices  ;  for  we  live  on  the  fact  and  princii)le 
of  Christ's  atonement.  Every  Christian  is  part  of  a  spiritual 
house.  The  mind  is  in  its  own  ])lacc.  It  is  true  we  have  in 
the  Lord’s  Supper  and  in  Baptism  two  .symbolic  institutes,  the 
one  showing  forth  Christ’s  death,  and  the  other  the  Spirit’s 
life  and  work  ;  but  the.se  duly  administered  are  not  carnal 
ordinances.  Their  simplicity  shows  they  are  but  temporary — 
light  shadows  which  a  stronger  breath  of  Divine  influence  will 
so(tn  remove.  Then  to  remember  Christ  without  a  memorial, 
and  to  see  the  heavenly  dove  without  the  aid  of  a  mirror,  will 
be  a  state  higher  .still  :  and  as  Christianity  is  a  means,  not  an 
end — a  way  to  God  and  to  godliness  it  may  be  that  ultimately 
the  celestial  form  of  the  Lamb  slain  will  itself  be  absorlx;d  in 
the  Divine  glory,  and  that  men  having  been  led  back  to  God 
by  a  mediator,  the  Mediator  will  present  them  to  the  Father, 
and  God  will  be  all  in  all. 

This  glorious  consummation  shall  be  in  a  land  better  than 
that  promised  to  Israel.  Not  that  Canaan  was  inferior  to  other 
countries.  It  was  a  good  land.  No  flat,  dead  level ;  the 
mountain  rose  and  the  valley  sunk  there.  It  was  not  a  dry 
and  thirsty  land  ;  the  early  and  the  latter  rain  and  the  dew  of 
Hermon  were  there.  It  was  not  in  torrid  or  frigid  zone  ; 


summer  was  there,  and  winter,  and  the  time  of  the  singing  of 
birds.  It  was  no  barren  soil ;  deserts  rejoiced  and  wilder¬ 
nesses  bloomed  there.  Tliere  grew  the  mighty-leaved  aloes, 
the  lovely  rose,  the  modest  lily,  tlie  ambitious  siiikenard,  the 
shady  juniper,  and  the  verdant  myrtle.  There  wius  the 
almond’s  early  bloom,  and  there  was  the  citron's  deep  and 
solemn  shade.  Tliere  the  olive  tree  w'as  strong,  and  the  apple 
showed  its  golden  orbs  in  silver  raiment.  The  vine  of  sweet 
grape  was  there,  and  the  fig-tree.  The  pomegranate  was  fruit¬ 
ful  there.  There  the  sycamore  rooted,  the  oak  grew  strong, 
the  ])alm  raised  its  .stately  head,  and  the  cedar  spread  its 
mighty  boughs.  But  there  is  a  better  land  where  there  is 
neither  thorn  nor  briar ;  where  there  is  no  serpent,  cockatrice’s 
<1en,  nor  ravenous  beast ;  wdiere  storms  rise  not ;  where  there 
is  ncitlier  cold  nor  heat,  hunger  nor  thinst,  sickness  nor  deatli — 
no  crying,  no  pain,  no  niglit,  no  weariness,  no  sin, — a  land 
u])on  wliich  unsetting  suns  shed  their  eternal  brightness — whose 
city  can  never  be  besieged,  whose  temple  can  never  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  whose  inhabitants  can  never  be  dispo.^sessed,  whose 
soil  cannot  be  trodden  down  by  a  foe,  and  whose  King  will  be 
.seen  not  in  shadow  but  in  person,  not  in  picture,  but  in  his 
own  glorious  form.  Be  thankful,  Christian  brotlier,  for  sucli  a 
l)rospect,  as  well  as  for  your  pre.sent  sjjiritual  privileges,  and 
show  your  appreciation  of  your  Ciiristian  advantages  by  liold- 
ing  them  fast.  Resign  not  fellowship  with  “  all  saints”  for 
bigoted  membership  with  any  sect,  even  the  largest  and 
proudest  sect ;  excliange  not  the  altar  of  a  godly  life  for  an 
altar  of  wood  or  of  stone ;  prefer  not  the  oblation  of  bodily 
presence — of  posture  and  of  lip  service,  to  the  sacrifice  of  a 
broken  heart  ;  choose  not  the  waters  of  a  baptistciy  or  a  font 
in  preference  to  the  washings  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ;  attach  no 
importance  to  an  altar  candlestick,  wlien  every  Christian  is 
himself  a  light  ;  confound  not  the  bread  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
with  Him  who  is  the  bread  of  life  ;  call  not  for  carnal  incense 
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when  your  every  act  may  be  as  the  odour  of  a  sweet  smell  ; 
ask  not  for  sacred  shrine  when  Christ  dwells  in  your  heart  by 
fuitli  ;  call  not  for  a  temple,  when  you  are  yourselves  temples 
of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

“  AVhat’s  hallow’d  ground?  Has  earth  a  eloil 
Its  Maker  meant  not  should  he  trod 
By  man,  the  image  of  his  (lod, 

Erect  and  free, 

l.'nscourged  hy  superstitions  rod 
To  how  the  knee  ? 

“  Peace  !  Love  !  The  ehernhim  that  join 
Their  sjiread  wings  o’er  devotion’s  shrine  ; 

Prayers  sound  in  vain,  and  temples  shine 
Where  they  are  not ; 

The  heart  alone  can  make  divine 
lleligion’s  spot. 

“  To  incantations  do.st  thou  trust, 

.\)id  pompous  rites  in  domes  august? 

See  mouldering  stones  and  metals  rust 
Belie  the  vaunt. 

That  men  can  hless  one  [(ile  of  dust 
With  chime  or  chant ! 

“  The  ticking  wood-worm  mocks  thee,  man  ! 

Thy  temiiles,  creeds  themselves  grow  wan  ! 

But  there ’s  a  dome  of  nohler  span, 

A  temide  given 

Thy  faith,  that  higots  dare  not  ban. 

Its  s]iace  is  heaven. 

“  What’s  hallowed  ground  ?  ’Tis  what  gives  hirtli 
To  sacred  thoughts  in  souls  of  worth  ! 

Pe.aee,  Independenee,  Truth,  go  forth 
Earth’s  cotnjiass  round  ; 

And  your  high  priesthood  shall  make  earth 
All  hallow’d  ground.” 
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